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PREFACE 



The Providence School Superintendent, in May, 1978, began tc identify the 
issue of whether the middle school system was, in fact, meeting the objec- 
''tives of providing quality, cost-effective education for the early aaoles- 
cent. An analysis indicated that the Providence middle school student 
attained low achievement scores and that this concern was associated with 
three system-wide problems: declining school enrollments, rising cost of 
education, and old, out-dated school facilities in which it is difficult to 
house new curriculum initiatives. At the request of the Providence School 
Committee, the Superintendent began a study which would respond in educa- 
tional terms to these issues. The thought was that the reorganization of 
the Providence School System from its middle school orientation to a K-8 
ftrnue level organization would have a positive influence on the learn- 
ing of thfe students. At that time, the Providence School System was a pi- 
oneer in the national educational community in focusing on early adoles- 
cent learning and its Irelationship to grade level organization. During 
the University of Rhode Island public policy feasibility study measuring 
^ the impact of grade level reorganization, of which this Final Report is 
the concluding volume, the beginnings of a generic literature have emerged 
which supports this assertion. 

Recently the New York Times (Sept. 16, 1980) summarized the current findings 
of the longitudinal study "Schools and Adolescence Development" by Blyth and 
Simmons, which was identified ,tn the URI initial feasibility study, (April, 
1979). The Blyth study underscores the URI findings of the positive signifi- 
cance of a K-8 elementary school system on the learning of fifth to eighth 
graders and documents the negative impact of a junior high school middle 
school organization. It q? - "es Dr. Blyth as saying; 

As social scientists we strongly suspected that junior-high 
seventh-graders had a rough time adjusting, but we didn't know 
how seventh-graders in K-'to-8 schools fared. We now have the 
statistics to back us when we recommend that a smaller, more 
supportive school environment - one that is like that found in 
a K-to-8 school - is best for seventh-graders. 1 

Dr. Joan S. Lipsitz, Director of the Center for Early Adolescence at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill comments, and the conclusions of the 
article parallel those raised in the Ui i study. 

— - —7^^ de ctstDTTg"ca7r b^girr -tty be mad o ^o^ ^ea so n s i±at-,are jiat^JJi5_t 

bn^-p(] on df'mo^rnphif**^, ^nrh aF. declining: enrollment, school con- 
.^oiidation or desei;regaLion rulings," she said. "It's the middlf 
grades, sixth through ninth, that are constantly switched around. 
The question is, do we want our 11- and 12-year olds to remain 
children** longer or do we want them to grow up faster?^ 



i New York Times , September 16, 1980. 
^New York Times, September 16, 1980. 
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The Bo ston Globe article (Sept. 14 and 22, 1980) primarily draws from a 
nrplimin^ry report of the Massachusetts^ Task Force on Middle Schools. 
Specifically, it points to the problems which such students find inherent 
in a junior high or middle school grade organization. The Task Force re- 
port quotes statistics from the Safe School Study indicating that the 
critical grades, seven and eight, have high drop-out rates and vandalism 
and then continues: 

Schools for students in the middle have not met the stated 
needs of children in transition-.. These volatile youngsters; 
constantly shifting intellectual and social gears, are boxed 
into schools that generally don't have the skills or the strength 
to cope with them, according to a consensus of parents, students 
and educators. ^ 

These articles detail the issues "including the lack of specific teacher 
training^ for this age group saying: 

the teachers with the greatest intellectual capacity are 

a.^&igned to high schools and those with a caring quality are 
sent to work with young children in elementary schools. . -And 
the junior high or middle schools get the rest. As a result, 
the junior highs - grades seven, eight, and nine - or middle 
schools that frequently run from grades five or six through 
eight, are acknowledged the weakest links in most school sys- 
tems.^ 

This literature, as described by these articles, documents that the 
Providence School System continues to be in the forefront of applied 
research and educational practice in its quest for quality, cost-effec- 
tive education. It is our hope that this public policy impact study will 
provide the information necessary for the decisions to be made in the 
grade level reorganization of the Providence Public School System. 



3 B oston Globe , Sept. 14 and 22, 1980. 
^Boston Globe, Sept. 14 and 22, 1980. 
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FOREWORD 



This Final Report completes the Uni^'ersity of Rhode Island Public Policy 
Impact Study on the feasibility of a grade level reorganization for the 
Providence School System- The study began in the spring of 1979 with a 
focus on the middle schools in Providence^^and the early adolescent learn- 
ing environment. The initial question was to assess the most appropriate 
strategy for the Providence School Department to achieve quality, cost- 
effective education. It was framed by several general, broad queries 
concerning the optimal learning environment for the early adolescent, the 
economic feasibility of staffing such an environment and of locating fa- 
cilities'which structure and support it as well as the change in size of 
tht student body, location, and the development of a public education sys- 
tem that is responsive to the diverse community needs, 

♦ 

The study was developed in three phases, each of which represented a dif- 
ferent aspect of the planning and policy process and each associated with 
the general goal and with a specific set of objectives. The first. Phase 
I: Needs Assessment; the second. Phase II: Policy Development; and the 
third. Phase III: Policy, Impact, Feasibility, and Implementation Strat- 
egies are also briefly described. The reports of these phases are avail- 
able through the Office of the Superintendent at the Providence School De- 
partment . 

A series of policv assumptions were stated initially which provided the 
analytic structure for this study. These policy assumptions have guided 
the kindergarten through eighth grade (K-8) level reorganization study. 
These policy assumptions include the dimension of accessibility of the 
school to all students, the concept of the role of the school in the com- 
munity, a concern about quality, cost-effective education, a focus upon 
the early adoelscent and a commitment of collaborative decisions. 

Phase I, The Needs Assessment, raised the specific question of the status 
of the Providence School System in relation to the education of the early 
adolescent and asked what criteria could be developed by which to assess 
whether the educational goals and objectives for this age group were being 
' realized. Operationally, this question became: What might be the educa- 

tion. illy .jppropriato and cost-effective gradi- organization for the early 
adolescent? The study reviewed some ways to examine the impact of such a 
change. The document, A Report on the Feasibility of a Grade Level Reor- 
ganization for the Providence School Systeni: Phase I, (April 24, 1979) 
responds to these issues. A support document. Individual School Profiles 
developed in April, 1979 and revised in January, 1980 compliments this in- 
' formation. 
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Phase II, Poliry Development and Phase III, Policy Impact and Feasibility 
had two major goals. They were to assess the impact of policy change in 
the current grade level organization of the K-8 grade structure and to 
provide information for policy decisions on a reorganization for the pro- 
vision of quality, desegregated, and cost-effective ediffcation. The focus 
the study sliifted, at the request of the Providence School Committee, from 
an assessment of the educational aspects of the learning environment to 
its physical context. The issues raised then centered on the structure 
and location of school plant facilities under a K-8 grade xevel reorgani- 
zation. The questions became: What are the needs of the client popula- 
tion, ages 5-14 years?* How many potential students will there be between 
1980 and the year 2000? Where will they live? What is the status of the 
educational facilities both the structural aspects and the Cost-effective- 
ness measures, and what are the key issues and concerns about a K-8 re- 
organization of the educational constituencies? The information gathered 
to answer these questions led to an assessment of the schooling needs of 
tho students and then to the development of policy scenarios*f or a grade 
level reorganization determined by a set of community decision criteria. 

These criteria emerged from the information systems previously developed and 
the stated policy assumptions of this study process. The Interim Report cn 
the Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Providence School 
System: Phase II, (January 24, 1980) responded to these questions and pre- 
sented a preliminary set of criteria with an initial policy option. It 
'contimaed the needs assessment and coiranunity decision matrices as working 
documents to assist in the School Committee's deliberations and began to 
document the issues emerging from the consultation process, a constituency 
based issue identif location mechanism. The next report. Update: Status 
Report on the Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Provi- 
dence School System: Phase II, (April 30, 1980) continued this analysis 
through an iterative planning approach which provided an in-dcpth demographic 
projection and then the application of the decision criteria to all the 
factors. It presented a second antl third policy option for grade level re- 
organization for School Department review. 

This document, The Final Report on *:he Feasibil ity o f a Grade Level Reorgani- 
zation for the Providence School System ; Phase 1 1 1 ,"^(5ctobe r i98d ) ^ns^ ex^ 
cerpted and summarized on June "3, 1980, and August 12,- 1980, for School 
Committee response. It presents the fourth and fifth policy options and 
assesses them through scenario analsis. The questions which have been raised 
as the framework for the policy impact study — Where are the students lo- 
cated? Who are they? What are their educational needs? What location of 
K-8 schools best responds to these needs? — have been presented in ever in- 
creasing preciseness and detail. The facilities assessment and the intensive 
impact analysis for each school in the sys^ em, including the issues raised in 
the consultation process, have been utilized in the development of the Policy 
Option V, which has been recommended by the URI Study Team. This Final Report 
also assesses the construction requirements for each school which will be 
opened under Policy Option V, using a prototype K-8 elementary school for 
educational space requirements for 500-600 students. It then reviews the 
capital construction and operating costs and provides some suggestions for 
meeting them. The Final Report concludes with a recommended implementation/ 
transition process for a K-8 gr&de reorganization. It identifies some of the 
critical issues in that process. Strategies, some raised by constituents 
during the consultation process, are suggested for meeting th^m* 



The planning process of this public policy impact study of the feasibility of 
a grade level reorganization has utilized a number of technical planning and 
policy assessment methods. Concurrently a dialogue has been held with almost 
one hundred community groups, educational professionals, and individuals • 
In the development of a strategy by which the Providence School Department 
can ach'^eve quality, cost-effective education for the earlv adolescent stu- 
dent. Neither technical knowledge nor perceived needs alone can provide a real- 
istic policy direction. This can result oest from a collaboration of the 
educator, the planner, and the community. The Providence School System has 
the opportunity with the work of this feasibility study along with the con- 
comitant work of the Providence School Department to revitalize the schools 
through this K-8 reorganization and to meet their goals of quality, cost- 
effective education for the children of Providence. 
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Chapter I 
INTRODUCTION 

PART I 

Overview of Providence 

Providence, the capital city of Rhode Island, Is a northeastern city with a 
rapidly Increasing low Income population and an expanding population of 
minority group members. The- median family Income In 1970 was $8,430, the 
lowest In the sfx cities comprising the Standard Metropolitan Statistical , 
Area. The city has experienced a large scale out -migration which the interim 
1980 Census data indicates as a 12. 7X population decrease from 1970. The 
student population in the elementary and secondary public school* totaled 28,000 
In 1962 as compared with 17,432 students in 1<»7Q-1980 according to public school en- 
rollment figures. This enrollment decline rporesents a loss of 38^ of the student 
population. With these changes in the population, tht racial composition of the city 
and schools has been altered. According to the 1970 Census, 8.93; of Providence's 
total population was Black, as was 20.4% of the school age population. The 
Black school age population in 1980 has increased to 5,394 or 22. 2Z of the total school 
age population. The number of other minority groups, as defined by the Provi- 
dence School Department, has also increased city-wide and is currently re- 
flected as 37. 6X of the school age population. These minority groups in- 
clude Hispanic/Spanish Surname (1,849), 7.6X; Portuguese (1,330), 5.5Z; 
Asian/Pacific Islander (561), 2.3%; and American Indian (21), .09%. 

Demographic changes such as these have been accompained by a dwindling tax 
base caused by chronic unemployment and underemployment, an Increased number 
of abandoned and substandard dwellings, small business failures, large business 
disinvestment, and « continued out-migration of middle and high income families. 
There have been signs in the last few years that some of these negative trends 
have been slowing down, particularly in downtown Providence and in certain neigh- 
borhoods. There is a sense in Providence that the city is changing. 
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Focus on the Providence School System 

« 

It is in this seating that the objective of the Providence School Department is 
to deliver quality and economically effective educational services. The School 
Department is committed to Improving the education of all students and is 
particularly concerned with the needs of minority students and neighborhood 
I'isues. The school plays a major role in tha life of the community and conversely, 
the city Influences the behavior of the schools. A mutuality of effort can posi- 
tively impact an urban cycle of change and development. 

Within the past few years, the Providence School Department has Instituted changes 
which will alter the education provided to the city's students. Minimum competervcy 
standards have been developed for elementary i^vels, and career education and 
magnet programs have been established for secondary school levels. The city s 
desegregation plan has been amended. These have been significant improvements, 
but there are still several areas that need attention, both system-wide and 
particularly in the elementary grades—kindergarten to eighth grade. 

Historical Perspectives on School Organization 

In the late 19th and early 20th Century, Providence was characterized by small 
primary schools of six classrooms or less located unevenly .uroughout the city. 

20* 
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The year 1905 marked a change in school facility type; primary schools were 
larger (ten to twenty classrooms) and grammar schools for grades five through 
eight were considerably more spacious. 

By 1923, Providence had 74 primary schools, 27 gracanar schools, 3 high schools 
and 1 trade school. A survey was conducted by Geroge Strayer of Columbia Uni- 
versity and a better distribution of school facilities within the city was re- 
commended. Specific schools were suggested foi closing, and the need for a grade 
level reorgani-.ation from the existing 4-4-4 structure (kindergarten to fourth grade, 
fifth grade to eighth grade, and ninth grade to twelfth grade) to a 6-3-3 organize-^ 
tion (kindergarten to sixth grade, seventh grade to ninth grade, and tenth grade 
to twelfth grade) was highlighted. Throughout the country at this time was a 
movement toward the establishment of junior high schools. 

As a consequence of these trends, during the period between the Strayer Survey 
and the Depression, Providence constructed four junior high schools, two senior 
high scMOols, and four elementary schools. Another survey, this time emphasizing 
fire safety, was conducted in 1940. Thirteen of the sixty-seven existing school 
buildings were recommended for closing. 

A twenty-year moratorium on construction occurred, which included World War II, 
and in 1950 the City Plan Conmission undcitook a major school planning project. 
A fifteen-year plan was developed, and specific recommendations were offered for 
constructing fourteen elementary schools, converting one junior high school, 
closing fourteen elementary schools, and retaining and modernizing another twelve 
facilities. 

By 1965, twenty of the schools reconmended for closing by studies since 1923 still 
were in use by the Providence School System. A modernization program had been 
carried out, and twenty-seven of the older schools had been renovated to some de- 
gree. All but one junior high school at that time was already underutilized, how- 
ever, overcrowding was apparent at a large number of other schools. The City Plan 
Conmission, therefore, undertook additional planuing activities. Their goals at this 
point were to corcect the imbalance in utilization, to replace remaining obsolete 
facilities, and to modernize schools in the most appropriate locations of the city, 
the grade organization at this time was still K-^-3-.3, although some discussions 
about middle schools were emerging. 

The middle school system was put into place rather rapidly in the late 1960*s. 
There was a sound position paper developed which focussed on educational and 
administrative issue? in a reorganization. The junior high school facilities were 
transformed iittp middle school facilities, and the ninth grade was moved into 
the city's high &<;hools. One significant problem with the reorganization appears, 
in retrospect, to be the lack of adequate prep4ration and training on the middle 
school approach. 

In 1975, a study of school building needs in Providence was conducted by Rhode 
Island College. By that point, there were 42 publicly owned schools which were 
operating as either educational institutions or parts of institutions. The study 
assessed these sites in terms of size, condition, typ6 of educational program 
offered, construction year, needs, and adpntability to selected types of educational 
programs. On the basis of these assessments, recommendations were made and organized 
according to middle school areas. The study proposed a reduction in school buildings 
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over the next decade and looked at alternative ways to organize the grade level 
structure of the schools.^ The K-8 elementary school system was axaong the strue- 
tures examined. 

A Significant Policy Issue: The Grade Level Organization of Scnools 

One area of concern in Providence is grade level organization of schools* On 
May 30, 1978, the Superintendent of Schools appeared before the Providence School 
CoflB&ittee and initiated a discussion about a reorganization of the school struc- 
ture. The thinking at that time was that the middle school system, created in 
1968, might not have worked quite as well as its initial designers intended* 

Current information indicates that there are eleven different pre-high school 
configurations within the system: K-1, K-2, K-3, K-4, K-5, K-6, 2-4, 3-5, 4-5, 
5-8, and 6-8, In total, there are thirty-two* different schools; eight are 
middle schools. Most were cons true tedb between 1890 and 1930. The cost of 
operating individual schools differs substantially. 

The question of grade level school organization appears to be significant from 
two perspectives: quality of education and cost-effectiveness. The relationship 
of school structure to schorl program and to the learning environment of the 
^^rly adolescent is important. The diversity of structures in Providence im- 
plictely suggests that there is little concensus about what the grade structure 
for quality schooling should be. When placement of students in pre*hlgh School 
grades is arbitrarily, determined, the r<^lationship among student needs, learning 
and instruction, and organization structure is not given priority. Stated another 
way, a high-quality educational program should mandate a close fit between sub- 
stance and structures, and such is currently not the case. 

The operational cost of a thirty-two school system requires examination in light 
of budgetary constraints and energy shortages. A coherent educational program 
would not require such 'a range of physical plants for schools. Fiscal tff.vings 
might accompany a grade level school reorganization. 

Issues such as school buildings, cost efficiency, structural status, and location 
.in the city are critical to the provision of quality and coat*ef fective education. 
A fundamental element in the determination of schooling needs is the level of 
schooling demand. It is this element that will be Juxtaposed against the location 
and condition of existing buildings. These issues are assessed within an educa- 
tional policy framework of the feasibility of a grade level reorganization rather 
than being viewed as isolated, unrelated problems. Closing schools, initiating 
renovations, revising curriculum, and other activities occurring without a 
coherent, agreed upon set of policy objectives and strategies will not result in 
the provision of quality, cost-effective education. An understanding of the in- 
terrelationship between the coimiunity and the schools, the role which the schools 
play in the life of the neighborhood, the Influence of the community upon the 



*At the initiation of this study in the fall of 1978. 
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school, and the impact of such an educational policy change upon the students* is 
* essenf.ial in any educational policy study process/ 



Grade Level Organization and Early Adolescence 

The University of Rhode Island's feasibility study on the grade level reorgani- ^ 
zation for the Providence School System was the result of concern that early 
adolescent students in Providence appeared to be experiencing problems within 
the middle schools. Boys and girls in grades 5-8 and*, in some cases, grades 
6-8 were exhibiting behaviors that were^ unacceptable to many educators and 
parents. For example ^ a study of the Ptovidence schools in 1977-1^78 shows: 

The percent of early leavers from the Providence schools was 
much higher than the statQ average. 

. The middle schools had relatively high suspension rates, with 
Gilbert Stuart reporting 359 suspehsions; Roger Williams re- 
porting 236; Nathanael Greene reporting 148; and Oliver Hazard 
Perry reporting 138. 

. There were high numbers of reported behavior cases, in ranking t 
order, at Gilbert Stuart, Roger Williams, Oliver Hazard , Perry , 
and Esek Hopkins. 

There were low attendance patterns in the middle schools, parti- 
cularly at Roger Williams, Gilbert Stuart, and Samuel Bridgham. 

. On achievement tests taken by early adolescents, those in grades 
5.5 and 5.57 from elementary schools did generally better than 
those from middle schools. 

. In the California .^Cllievement Tests ot grade 4 students in Provi- 
dence, 40 percent of the students in elementary schools were read- 
ing at grade level or above. In all cases, grades 5-8 had a ' 
quarter of the students or less reading at grade level or above. 

. The number of withdrawal of students from the Providence schools 
who enrolled in parochial schools immediately prior to the mid- 
dle school transition was extremely high. In one feeder pattern 
alone, 57 students left the system at the end of 1977-1978. 

National attention has begun to be centered on the problems of urban and uurai 
school systems alike in meeting the needs of early adolescent youngsters. More- 
over, this question was being raised in Providence by the Superintendent of 
Schools and in a series of articles in the Providence Journal . It was within 
this context that the University of Rhode Island Study Teim was asked to examine: 
(1) social/psychological literature on early adolescence and (2) educational 
literature on grade level school organization. What became^ apparent at once was 
that study and research in these areas was limiLed. What findings were identified, 
however, were very interesting and have been discussed in Phase I; A Report on 
the Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Providence School System , 
(April 24, 1979) and suamiarized in Phase II; The Interim Report , (January 24, 1980). 
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The definition of early adolescence differs among researchers, * 
parents, and educators. For our purposes^ it includes youngsters 
from grades 5-8. It* is a developmental stage in which there is a 
tremendous p. ''sical, cognitive, and emotional growth. It is a 
phase of development second only to infancy in the velocity of 
growth that occurs. 

During early adolescence, youngsters undergo a growth spurt 
and the onset of puberty r The developmental patterns vary among 
youngsters, and there is difference in developmental patterns and 
rates between males and females. 

Common characters of early adolescence include: 

. Experience in a sense of uniqueness and belonging, 
separation and ^commitment, future and past orienta- 
tions ' 

. Exploration and re-evaluation of values and ideas 

. Beginning of ability to abstract, analyze, and generalize 

Stress on peer affiliation 

Increased recognition of political and ethical issues 

Experience of physical and sexual maturity 

. Movement from dependence on adults to interdependence 
with adults, peers, and younger children 

. Experimentation in wider circles of life, coupled 
with insecurity and audacity 

The literature suggests means of translating those elements into curriculum 
and instruction approaches for Providence's early adolescent program: 

The early adolescent program should build upon a sense of community 
due to the students' emerging sense of self and others. 

. The early adolescent program should include experiences with adults 
(other than teachers^ and the community at large due to the students' 
beginning futuristic perspective. In the same light, there should 
be an emphasis on career wareTiess and exploration act ivi ties. - 

. The early adolescent program should incorporate units and approaches 
to encourage analytic thought which is developing at this period. 

The early adolescent program would include sccialization/af fective 
education which builds upon the development patterns of students.* 



The early adolescent program should include units in various dis- 
ciplines with emphasis on problem-solving and moral development. 



The early adolescent program should include a form of sex education 
in the health curriculum. 

• The early adolescent program should include a supportive counseling 
component of professional or peer leaders. 

The early adolescent program should include small group home-bases 
due to the need for a sense of belonging. 

. The early adolescent program should have some aspects of integration 
with primary grades due to the need to reconnect with the past, as 
students begin looking forward to the future. 

The early adolescent program should include options and alternatives 
due to the varied developmental patterns among students at this age. 

• The early adolescent program should recognize the varying patterns 
of development among the students and should be sensitive to the 
problem^ of transition for this particular student population. 



When attempting to identify the best grade structure for implementing a 
program oriented to the earlier adolescent, information was reviewed on in- 
*termediate schools (middle schools and junior high schools) and K-8 grade schools. 
This information is found in earlier reports. A brief summary of findings, 
however, is presented below. It should be empthasized that a limited amount of 
research is available, particularly in comparing the two types of grade level 
organizations which was the focus of this research. 

. There do not appear to be taajor systematic differences be- 
tween junior high schools and middle schools. 

* . Research on Violence nationally in all grade structures reported 
.risks are particularly high for youths aged 12-15; students from 
intermediate schools reported twice as many incidents as high 
school students. 

. Research by the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia focusing 
on K-8 schools demonstrated that students in intermediate grades 
grew in educational achievement if they attended schools which 
were parts of elementary schools. 

Recent research, funded by government agencies and private founda- 
tions, in urban systems examined the impact of K-8 and K-6 schools. 
Assessing live areas of social and psychological development, re- 
^searchers found less anonymity by K-8 students; a lower degree of 
victimisation^ -and a higher amount of extracurricular participation. 
Seventh graders in K-8 schools- seemed to feel more positive about 
themselves than their counterparts in intermediart^-^schools. 



. Case studies of K-8 schools and their students showed less 4rug 
Vid alcoholism problems than in infcermediate schools, as. well 

•/as a smaller degree of truancy and behavior problems. . " 

. One of the major problems cit-ed by the literature was the dif- 
ficulty of transitions for early adolescents, and the fact that 
intermediate schooti required two changes for these students — 
one from elementary to middle school^ and one from middle to ' • - 
secondary school. 

The majority of these studies maintain that the theories which support the inter- 
mediate structure, be it middle school or junior high school, are valid. The very 
evident dissatisfaction with middle or junior high schools is attributed, in articles 
which are ginerally biased in favor of one or the other, to faculty or incomplete 
implementation of the separate intermediate school concept. "While the number of 
schools that claim to be middle schools may be many, it is not certain hovi many 
are 'tru.-« middle schools.'" (Gibson, 1978). Problems such as children growing up 
too quickly, increased violence and vandalism, and lack of academic motivation are 
attributed to half-hearted Implementation of the intermediate School concept and 
.not to possible intrinsic faults with this isolation. of the adolescent group itself.^ 

However, ^he literature also indicates that a K-8 grade organization can,^by retain- 
ing students longer in an elementary and a more sheltered structure, mitigate some 
of the problems associated with emerging adolescence. Further work by Dale A. Blyth 
and Jloberta G. Simmons of Boys Town and the University of Minnesota examines the 
effects of school structu.e on the socialization of the adolescent. A study en- 
titled "Entry into Early Adolescence, the .Impact of School Structure, Puberty 
and Early I>ating on Self-Esteem," concludes that the major change netessitated by 
the move from elementary to junior high school in a K-6, 7-9 grade structure can 
be disruptive to adolescent females. In particular, students moving from 6th to 
•7th grade were compared both in K-8 schools and in K-6/junior high schools. The 
study states, "In both K-8 and junior high school, seventh grade girls have lower 
Stelf-esteem than do boys; however, only in junior high school is the difference 
large enough to reach statistical significance." (SiJmnons, Blyth, Van Cleave, 
Bush, 1979; Page 955). 

Despite the lack of a documented theoretical base, the K-8 structure seems to be 
gaining in popularity among cities, towns, and school districts. Whether for edu- 
cational, social, economic, administrative reasons or combinations of these, the 
consolidation of grades kindergarten through eighth into a single facility has 
gained credence. 

In the Boston area, both the town of Brookline and the city of Cambridge public 
schools are organized K-8 and 9-12. 

According to the Rhode Island Department of Education, currently there are nine 
towns or school districts that utilize a k-8 grade structure. iThey are: Cumberland, 
Jamestown, Lincoln, Little Compton, North Kingstown, North Pro^dence, Tiverton, 
Exster/West Greenwich, and Foster/Glocester . Thus, of the 39 cities and towns in ■ 
Rhode Island, 11 have organized heir school systems into a- K-8, 9-12 grade struc- 
ture. Although the school districts that do utilize the K-8 structure are the 
smaller, rural areas, the fact that nearly or.e-third of the political entities have 
implemented the K-8 grade organization indicates that this structure is growing in 
application and perceived as one which promotes quality, cost-effective education 
in much of Rhode Island. 
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In the earlier phase of the literature search, very little new work seems to 
have been found specifically comparing K-STsthool structure to an elementary/ 
int cmediate structure^ be it middle or junior high school. The emphasis 
seems to be on comparing the virtues or deficiencies of middle or junior high 
school solely, without looking beyond this intermediate structure for alter- 
natives CO the* problems found therein. 

f However, in this literature search update, the URI Study Team found that a 
literature has begun to amerge which discusses the rolati^nship between early 
adolescence and grade level c.ganizi.:ion. It generally supports the recom- 
mendation to proceed with a reorganization to a K-8 grade system. 
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PART II 



Study Design: Goals anc Objectives 

In the spring of 1979, the Providence School Department contracted 
with the University of Rhode Island Graduate Curriculum in Community 
Planning and Area Development for a feasibility impact study of grade 
level reorganization. 

The goal of the study was twofold: 

. To assess the impact of a policy change in the current 
grade level organization in the Providence School 
System. 

. To provide information for policy decisions made by the 
Superintendent of Schooli* and the Providence School 
Comnittee on the reorganization of the K-8 grades for 
the provision of quality, desegregated, and cost- 
effective education. 



Phase I Objectives 

Phase I of the study was characterized by extensive data collection activ- 
ities, sin determining the feasibility of a reorganization, it was essential 
to identify and assess the situation as it currently existed. Specific 

objectives addressed during this phase were: 

i 

. to conduct a &urvye of the status of elementary and 
iniddle school organization, facilities, composition,' 

jsind curftculum. 

t> ^ 

. To assess achievement and social-psychological develop- 
i^ent literature of early adolescent students. 

. to assess the literature and case studies on the iu- 
^act of grade level reorganisation. 

. ijo develop information for an initial investigation 
of the economic impact of a grade level reorganization. 

On April 24, 1979, a presentation was made to the Providence School Com- 
mittee in which significant information in each of these areas was sum- 
marized. The product of Phase I was a report on the feasibility of a grade 
level reotganization and a serie^i of tiirty-two individual school profiles. 
An abstract of Phase I data was circulated widely, and a detailed report 
was prepared for review by Committee monbers. School Department personnel, 
and ot:her$ in the educational cOTmunity. On the basis of the data and 
preliminary analysis included in these caamunications, a second study phase 
was designed and funded by the School Committee. 
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Phase II Objectives 

Phase II was initiated in the late fall of 1979 and was completed on April 30, 
1980, The goal of the feasibility study remained unchanged: To assess the 
impact of a policy change of Jir&de level and to provide information for policy 
decisions. The specific objectives were revised in accordance with a directive 
of the Providence School Committee identified as: 

• To develop an information system of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the K-8 school children age 5-14 years so as to 
form a basis for analysis of the location of facilities for 
schooling. 

To continue, and complete the economic/ fiscal analysis of the 
cos t-centei /baseline data to identify current costs and pro- 
vide basic -nformation with which to estimate cost and savings. 

• To assess, revise, and continue the development of an information 
profile about each elementary and middle school in the Providence 
School System. 

. To develop alternative policy scenarios for grade level re- 
organization on the basis of data and information during Phase I 
and Phase 11 and to identify Assues and concerns of the educa- 
tional community. 

The focus of the study shifted, at the request of the Providence School Committee, 
from an assessment of tlie educational aspects of the learning environment to its 
physical and locational context. 

The questions which framed this study became: 

1. What are the needs of the client population (ages 5-14)? 

2. How many potential students will there be in 1980, 1990, 
and 2000? Where will they live? 

S. What is the* structural and cost effectiveness status of the 

educational facll Itlos? 
4. What are the key issues and concerns about a k-8 grade level 

reorganization? 

The products of Phase II are an Interim Report (January 24, 1980) and an Update : 
Status Re r^ ort (April 30, 1980), supplemented by a series of thirty-two individual 
school profiles. The January report was organized into six substantive sections: 
policy framework and overview; the planning process; future population of K-^S 
students; economic anlaysis; issues and concerns; preliminary policy scenario 
analysis of Option I; and ''next steps" for the completion of the feasibility study. 

The Update: Status Report continued the scenario analyses and began to develop 
Policy OptiionK II find lil. ic presented Llie recalibrated population projections 
with a computer graphic analysis of the distribution of school age children by 
age and race and continued the assessment of the fiscal/cost consequence of a 
K-8 p,r,'M\o level reorjvin 1 zat Ion. il concluded with a workpiaii tor I'Uauu iii. 
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Phase III Objectives 



While the overall goal of the study continued to be an assessment of the impact 
of a policy change and provide information for decisions on the reorganization 
of the K-8 grades for the provision of quality, desegregated, and cost-effective 
education, certain policy objectives were clearly identified during the scenario 
analysis and consultation process: 

• To leduce excess capacity « 
To desegregate the students. 

• To develop a diverse responsive educational program. 

• To focus on neighborhood/community unity and minimize bussing. 
To have a positive imput upon federally mandated programs. 

Tlio spcrific objectives which were iiicl durln}; this concluding pliase were; 

To continue the demographic analysis of the 5«-14 year school 
age children so as to form a basis for analysis of the location 
of faril ltlc!3^ for sciiuoiiu^. 

To coiaiime ihc cost impact uaaiysi^ Xor projecting costs 
predicated upon the Providence School Department's model of 
the K-8 elementary school and the preliminary decisions 
emerging from Phase II. 

. To continue the participation/identification and analysis of 
issues concerning a K**8 reorganizaf^on. 

To assess the Phase II policy recommendations in the light 
of the Community Decision Matrices and the Providence cdti- 
cilLonai dccisiua-iuaking process « 

To assess y in conjunction with the Providence School Department , 
the physical elements of the schools preliminarily identified 
as potent la I K-8 scltuuis. 

. Tu assess tltc impact o£ the Phase li suggested decisions for^ 
a K*-8 reorganization on desegregation, transportation, and the 

rftiftinitni r \4"A of Prov i doiir4*« 

• To develop, in conjunction with thp. Providence School Department, 
an organization/management component to reflect the K<>8 reorgani- 
zation. 



The questions which were raised ac the initiation of Phase I" -re -^^^^^^^^ 
xn increasing detail through an iterative planning P^^^^/'^^^tility study, 
raised six qu«stions which provided the resolution of the feasibility y 

They were: 

1. What is the public policy issue? ^ 

2. What are tfte underlying *rd related issues. 

3. What options would address these issues? ^^..^^^o 
4 What criteria will enable us to choose among the options. 
5*. Do the options satisfy the criteria established? 
6. Which of the options should be recommended? 

The product of Phase III is a Final Report of which a working draft outlining 
Option IV was presented at the Providence School Conmittee meeting on June 23, 
1?80 T^^is warfoUowed by a workshop session with the School Committee on 
i^guLt Tz'iV^ a?- which farther information, including Option V. was discussed. 

The Final lleport. October 23, 1980, completes the analysis of the policy 
'opt ions through I n application of the decision criteria by «f -J J^" 
ounity and the completion of the consultation process. It also ^J* 
conseauences of ^ K-8 grade reorganization on school ""°ninJ;al 
and consolidation. The implementation of Option V i%e"i«"^f "i^^'^V^jir' 
savina-s of the closinji« and an analysis «C tUe cost of e"*Jii«^J"^ .\^;^Xa 
ten. This coet estimate is based upon construction needs identified Lhroui.h a 

prototype K-b scUooi structure. 

A simulation model of student movement during the development of ^^[^ 
w:... •;lrM. lur...l for each year. Keccivl..^ acl.«oi« arc ideuUUeUjis ^'l^^^i^ 
will operate during the construction and reno>^onjofJj«^Hrth^8choo^ This 

teachers, staff development, TSarSit participation, and a proposed organi-sation 
and^management p'l^ to support a K-8 grade level school system. 

Policy Framework 

rthe^^rore-: ThoorCoritnrme^^^^^^^^ a^d ubse^ 

ilve been utilized as the basis of the criteria for assessing ^he information 
g'hered and for the development oi the policy .^^^^liy'set 
scenarios and the policy options reflect these ^"JJ'. 5^^^^' SeLoJ oep^rt- 

of assumptions there may be potential discrepancy the P"^"*"" other when 
Bent and the community should wel^h the impact of each against the other when 
final decisions are made. The policy assumptions are a. follows: 

1. Students should be able to walk to school . 

2. Schools should be iu areas that are equally accessible to 
minority and majority student populations. In nil cases, 
Hchooib should reflect an appropriato racial balance. 

3. Schools should play a major role in the community and be 
a neighborhood school . 

4. School buildings which comprise the reorganized system 
should be structurally sound and cost-ef fee Live to operuL.:. 
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5. School buildings should be utilized to allow for a diversity 
in instructional approaches and programs. Buildings should 
have adequate facilities to support quality education and 
mandated special programs • 

6. The optimal student population for quality education is be- 
tween 500-600 children in each school with a capacity of 550 
to 650 seats. 

7. A commitment exists to close schools » renovate schools, and 
begin new school construction as deemed appropriate. New 
schools should be provided for communities with stable or 
increi^sing student populations* 



City-wide uniformity in curriculum and administration should 
be achieved which allows for response to specific community 
needs . 

These policy recommendationss[ioiilil--ttttaW"^^ a pUased-in 
approach andan_ard«iy''Te3uct^ of surplus capacity. 

Decisions should be made as a collaborative effort amonc the 
Providence Sclioui CuiMulLLcf., adwiaistruLorb , teachers^ parents, 
and the comaunity. 




ERLC 



Not all of these assumptions can be equally met. For example, the assumption 
that all students should be able to walk to school may be incompatible with the 
criteria for having a school with a student population large enough to economi- 
cally support a diversity in approaches and programs. The largest number of 
students do not reside near the aewer and structurally flexible facilities which 
measure best in cost-effectiveness. Moreover, federal and state mandates re- 
lating to desegregation and handicapped accessibility will override this as- 
sumption as it might similarly do to the concept of neighborhood schools. The 
minority children in Providence are located only in a few of the study com- 
munities as is reflected in the enrolliLent and student composition totals* De- 
spite these situations, these assumptions can be implemented as a part of school 
policy once discussion weighing the pros and cons of each and the trade-offs in- 
volved in the implementation of each assumption have taken place. 

Some of these assumptions, if agreed upon, will not conflict. For example, the 
commitment to assessing and improving the schools of early adolescents and 
the learning environment can be paired with improved curriculum and instruction. 
Most of these assumptions are quite complex. For example, there may be a school 
facility which is not cost-efficient, which does not have full range of in- 
structional and Support service rooms and equipment, and is located in a neigh- 
borhood which is not easily accessible to minority students. Yet, it is a 
neighborhood school, is both an anchor and a support to the community, and the 
quality of the educational process is judged to be quite high. 

While these decisions are complex, they must be made for Providence stands at 
a crossroads. It must move forward to establish a coherent school organization 
which will provide both an optimal learning environment and cost-ef f e'^tive in * 
operation and management. There is one very salient i«.3ue that must be 
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emphasized concerning a reorganization. The issue is that the system s strong 
elements -- the programs that "are working," the interesting curriculum, the 
special programs ~ will be built upon throughout the reorganization. Good 
efforts of individual schools will be replicated not disbanded. The goal is 
to continue tae improvement of the quality of education for K-8 students in 
Providence, and reorganization will help to make this possible. 

The Planning and Policy Process 

The URI Study Team's planning and policy process was designed to accomplish the 
goals and objectives of each phase oi the study. The approach .is baj^ upon 
the concept of the role of the school in the community; the support and influence 
each one has upon the other. It is an anchor for the community and provides 
stability. It is a symbol of local governance as well as neighbor ing, and it 

is, in fact, ^^n^ra1 ^n th^ f>rowi-h iiml 1i Iiiff nf rhHuitjll Ana lliub, their 

-ftBttf+te^T-^HtSFically, the Whool has traditionally played these and other 
rolto in the development of this country. It is the mechanism by which local,- 
nati nal, and social policy has been implemented — whether that policy be a 
li. rate people for an industrializing republic or an integrated society for 
a der..ocracy., Most importantly, the school and its staff provide the learning 
environment for the children. 

Concurrent to this concept of the role of the school in the URI approach is 
the sense that education policy planning, to be useful, must be comprehensive 
in scope and focus on a multiplicity of issues and information, all within the 
context of the educational system's response to the needs of the students. This 
study initially focused on the relationship between the needs of the early ado- 
lescent student and the grade level organir.ation ~ what is the impact of a 
kindergarten to eighth grade structure on the schooling needs of the students. 
What is the optimal organization, and how best may it be implemented? In order 
to provide a policy response, a comprehensive review of the schools and the 
community was undertaken utilizing a number of planning and policy analysis 
methods, each method building upon the findings of the previous set of methods. 
These methods are discussed in the appropriate reports of the findings. 
(Figure I-One). Each method is in response to the stated goals and objectives 
and, more specifically, each set of methods is in response to a series of questions 
which were raised at the outset of the study. (Figure I-Two). 



Phase I 

The questions raised in this phase were: What is the learning environment and 
what are the coscS attached to it? What can be the relationship between grade 
level organization and quality of schooling? What is the staturfof the Provir- 
dence School System in relation to the education of the early adolesceht? Wtiftfr ^ 
criteria could be developed by which to assess whether t le educational goal8 "«nd 
objectives for this group are being met? If the preliminary response to the pre- 
vious questions indicated that the education could be improved by k fundamental 



^See Appendix A: Index of Study Components by Report 

See Appendix B: Abstract of Phase I Findings; Abstract of Phase ; II Findings 
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FIGURE 1-One 



PLANNING AND POLICY ANALYSIS PROCESS 
A TYPOLOGY OF METHODS 



Method 



Phase of Study 



II 



III 



1* Secondary Data Collection and Format 

2. Literature Search 

3. Social Indicator Analysis 



Economic Analysis/ Individual School 
Budget 



5. Population Projections/Cohort Survival 

6. Issue Identification and Analysis: 

The Consultation Process 

7. Fiscal Impact Consequences Assessment 

8. Community Boundary Analysis 

9. Needs Assessment 

10. Community Decision Matrix 

11. Scenario Analysis 

12. Public Policy Analysis 

13. Prototypical Facility Modeling 

14. Simulation Analysis 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 

x^ 

X 



Source: Final Report , Appendix A: Index of Study Components by Report 
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FIGURE I-Two 
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PHASE III PLANNING AND POLICY PROCESS 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING APPLIED TO EDUCATION SYSTEMS 



— I Goal/Objective j 
I Stated Policy Assumptions 



Definition of Geographic Unit 
Comiinlty Study Districts 



M 

u 

<Q 

X> 

a> 
c 

CQ 
C 

o 



0 
CQ 



Information Collection and Analysis: ^ 
Educational Programs ^ Fiscal ^ Economic 
Population Projections 9 Iss & Concerns » 
and Comitunlty Da . 



' t Needs Assessment 1 

, i J 

— I Coamunlty Decision Matrix j 

i 

1 Scenario Analysis \ 

— I Public Policy Analysis [ 

, ilr — — 

I Prototypical Facility Modeling 



Fiscal Impact 
Cost Consequence 



j Simulation Analysis 



Collaborative Decision by 
PSC, PSD, Parents, and Students 



Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980. 



change in the grade level structure, what might be the appropriate organization, 
and what are some of the preliminary ways in which to examine the impact of 
such a change^ 

Phase I focused on ^the* development of an information system which utilized four 
techniques • ' 

A. Secondary Data Source Collection and Format 

B. Social Indicator Analysis 

C. Economic Analysis — Cost Ceuter Analysis 

D. Literature Search ^ ' . 

It resulted in identifying over one hundred variables which were organized as 
follows : 

I_ The-Learttittg^ EnvtroMeht 

1. Educational programs: • federal and state, local mandates, . 
curriculum, school programs 

2. Student behavior in a particular grade 

3. Teachers and support * services — staffing 

4. School facilities analysis location and characteristics 

5. Administrative and management impact 

6. Citizen participation mechnaisms 

II. Economic Feasibility and Fiscal Analysis 

1. Measurement of actual cost center budgets 

2. Physical plant effectiveness measures 

3. Fiscal characteristics 

4. Staffing ;^ 

III. Community Need ^ 

, • 1. Demographic: student resident location, composition and 
enrollment change 

2. Socio-economic and other neighborhood characteristics as 
related to educational programming dnd citizen participation 

3. Other indicators of community need, such as transportation 



Phase 11 

The findings' of Phase I indicated Xhat there is a significant relationship between 
the school grade structure and student need, learning, instruction and organization 
The issue then became what ^ the best grade structVce for administering and de- 
livering quality, cost-ef f eCWlve, desegregated educational services to the early 
adolescent? Therefore, the second siet of questions were: 

• What are the needs of the client population between the ages 
of ^5 to 14 years? . 

. How many potential students will there be between 1980 and 
the year 2000? 



• Where will they live? 

• What is the structural and cost-effectiveness status of the 
educational facilities? 

. What are the key issues and cohterns about a K-8 reorganization? 
The methods used to respond to these questions were: » 

A. Demographic Analysis : The population projections were developed 
through a modified and recalibrated Cohort Survival technique 
which indicated the trends of increase or decrease of the 
5cho6l age population, ages 5 to 14 years, for "1980 to the 
year 2000 • 

/ B. Economic Cost Center Assessment : The identification of an 
j economic cost by units of measurement which are directly 

att^butible to the schools as a cost center and its rS- 
/ lattenship to the characteristics of the physical facility, 

C. Issue Identification : The utilization of a constituency- 
based process which develops a dialogue with all groups 
concerned about educational change to exchange information, 
identify issues afid concerns, and make suggestions *f or policy 
recommendations. 

Phase III 

The findings of Phase II responded to the questions raised and provided the 
bfisis for the policy impact questipns: 

. What is the impact of a grade level organization? 

. Specifically, what is the level of schooling need for each 
^ comnunity within the city? 

• How can this need be met? 

• How feasible are the alternative policy options which 
are suggested? 

The methods utilized to answer th^se increasingly complex questions are in 
themselves intricate, technical tools which are built upon the baaic 'techniques 
used in Phase I and Phase II. A generic overview of these methods could be 
characterized as a part of the comprehensive planning process applied to 
education systems planning. (Figure I-One). (The normative aspect has been 
discussed earlier, in the concept of the role of the school in the community). 

A, Coamuntty Boundary Aftalysis : The community boundaries re- 
present a spatial assessment of the geographic limits of 
a neighborhood. This allows for an analysis of the •'real'* 
need for schooling in a conmunity jather than a fragmented 
perception which arises when smaller units are involved. 
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Needs Assessment ; This assessment of the community's need for 

schooling measures the demand need (the 5 to 14 year school 

age resident population) compared to the current supply of the 

service measured by the nominal capacity of thov community . ' 

This determines the demand Level as either, an oversupply or 

an undersupply o?«^ seats. The raw dat;a is then adjusted and 

a level of schooling need is projected for each community. 

CotMDunity Decision Matrix Analysis ; Needs assessment findings 
are placed in the^ larger context of decision elements and___ - 
then weights are assigned so that each decision factor is 
* given an appropriate proportion of the total decision matrix. 
The weights are assigned based upon the goals and objectives, 
the policy assumptions, the information systems, and previous • 
findings. . • 

Scenario Atia>ysis*>i i!K- method which integrates the information 
collected about each community study district as a means of 
identifying tlie issues and problems ixi^ the community. Util^^zing 
the data collected and based upon the policy assumptions, 
scenario anlaysis develops policy options^ for meeting the 
stated goals. There is very often more than one option which 
can meet the needs of the community; scenario analysis attempts 
to define these alternatives and to assess the educational, 
demographic, facilities, fiscal, and social consequences. 

Public Policy Issue Analysis: This Is an "iterative planning process 
which generically raises six questions about the public policy 
issue. It involves the technique of issue analysis, optim- 
izing choice, and the setting of criteria to select policy 
options. It is complementary to scenario analysis and utilizes 
such tools as decision trees, flow charts and PERT. 

Fiscal Impact Cost^ Consequences Assessment ; This, technique 
builds upon the cost-center analysis to examine the economic 
impact of the policy options. Estimates of the "actual" 
savings are based on available data, an inflation factor, and 
management savings. 

• 

Prototypical Facilities Modeling ! This technique develops 

a prototype school based uppn the goals of the study, the 

policy assumptions, and the curricula space requirements. 

The prototype is then applied to the identified schools in 

the policy pption and a baseline set of construction needs > 

are established. 

Simulation Analysis ; In contrast to. modeling which simplifies 
reality, simulation attempts to evaluate the maximum number of fac- 
tors in a complex situation in order to examine the option s feasibility. 
It assesses the impact alternative palicy options upon the 
community. It is based upon a set of specific operational 
assumptions and then tested in^ the current situation. 





'^ This Report ' . 

Chapbe': II of this report describes and asse^sej tKe five policy options de- 
, vSjjLoped by the Study Team "or the consideration of the Superintendent and 
;\the* School CcmmiCitee. After a short introduction which discusses the Specific 
'techniques used, each opf*'>n is revifewed and measured against the criteria de- 
veloped from ^Ije^oa^s and policy framework of the study ^ The options are 
analy?cd^on t!ie basis of the d^ographic projections, the facilities' struc- 
tural 'Status, 'Tand tbe fiscal consequences of the option for the school system. 
Each^sucteedinfe option is developed to meet the problems not resolved in the 
previous option. The fiscal analysis focused on comparisons of economic con- - 
sequences of the op.tlorts as well as capacity analysis and both city-wide and neigh 
bo>hpod persp'^ictives. In addition, a prototypical facilities analysis for the 
scho6l s:,oL«±n), as i|J*would function under Option V, was developed. 

Cnapter III presents the findings of the consultation process: a constituency 
lased issue identification dialogue. The UjRI Stud^ Team met with almost 90 
groups includii^g members of /.city governmeht, the School Committee, the Teachers^ 
Uilon, parents' ^organizations, community groups, and mi.ddle school student 
cfouucils. -Tliese g^roups identified common areas of- concern aqd expressed po- 
tential solutions. 

The groups also identified issues particular to their own concerns. In all 
instances, S'-'^gested solutions were raised by the participants. These issues 
and su|{geste^ fylutions provided a nominative base for the establishment of 
.the criteria for iu^xasuring the feasibility of each policy option. 

Chapter IV goes beyond a traditional feasibility impact study anil, at the re- 
quest of the School Department, presents a series of strateg es which would 
provide Jthe framework of implementing Policy Option V which is the URI Study Team* 
recpnmiendation to the Superintendent and the School Committee. It describes the 
context for implementation, particularly stressing the need for* a phasing- in 
of the new grade organization and then identifies and dj-scusses four key-issues: 
certification, staff development, organization of a K-8 sfchool, and a parent 
participation mechanism. The chapter then turns to the core of an^implemen tac- 
tion strategy: the simulation of carrying out the recommended option* This 
was analyzed for a projected three-year period, during which a collabprative 
task force should monitor the process and recommend "on cpurse" changes. 
Lastly, the chapter presents. specific transition activities to take place 
after thedecisiori to reorganize to a K-8 system is made. 

A series of appendices which follow document the recommendations and findings. 
They include an index of the study components by report; abstracts of the 
findings of each phased technical appendix describing the population projection 
method and computer , simulation distribution maps of the population projections 
and of l^heL current school .age population by race and ethnicity. The appendices 
also proviip the consultation process interview guides and list of participants; 
the 'decision criteria applied to study communities and individual schools; and . 
a summary of^ current Wiode Island certification methods and requirements* Docu- 
menting the implem<*ntation component of this study are a simulation by school of 
an^ implementation strategy under Policy Option V and a pr totype facilities 
architectural assessment based upon the fiscal/physical requirement. 
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Chapter II 



SCENARIO ANALYSIS: POLICY OPTIONS 



Overview 

Plauning and Policy Process 
Public PoLicy AnUysis " 
Scenario Analyses ' 



. Scenario Analysis: Policy Option I 

. Scenario Analysis: Policy Option II 

. Scenario Analysis: Policy Option III 

. Scenario Analysis: Policy Option IV 

. Policy Option IV: An Analysis 

. Scenario Analysis: Policy Option V 

. Policy Option V: An Analysis 

. Economic Comparisons of Options IV and V 

. Financing Construction 

. ^Cost .and Capacity: ' City-Wide and 

Neighborhood Perspectives 
, Components for a K-8 System 
. The K-8 School and Coast rue t'ior Needs 

Conclusion 

Glossary of Terms 
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Chapter II 
SCENARIO ANALYSIS: POLICY OPTIONS 



Overview 



This chapter presents a series of scenario analyses for each coinnnunity study 
district based upon the findings of the community needs assessment. Scenario 
analysis examines the community study districts for both the current and future 
schooling needs. The information describing the current and future situation 
was developed in both Phase I and II, as well as in the earlier Providence Neutral 
Site Planning Project Repor^ (1977) . It includes basic data on current grade 
level organization; buildiiJjJPZ|acilities; social indicators about the community^ 
composition, size, and locatioffjof current, future school age population, 5 to 14 
years, by residential location; school utilization; and structural data about 
each facility. Three education planning methods were applied in organizing the ^ 
information and developing the policy options for the fourteen study communities. 
The methodologies included needs assessment, community decision matrix, and 
scenario analyses. The scenario; analyses produced the recommendations for 
1980-1981 and decisions to be made prior to 1985-1990. It also showed the identi- 
fication of selected potential consequences of educational, fiscal, and community 
decisions. 

The chapter begins with a brief excerpt from the Update: Status Report (April 
30, 1980) which describes the applied planning methods: needs assessments and com- 
munity decision matrices and scenario analyses. It then continues with a statement 
of the public policy analysis process. Each policy option is presented and assessed 
according to the criteria established in the study. A recommendation is made for 
Policy Option V; then an intensive fiscal/cost examination of the components of a 
K-8 system is given. This analysis includes the cost of a prototypical- K-8 
school, as well as an estimate of the cost of moving t6 the Policy Option V 
recommended K-8 system. ^ 



Planning and Policy Process 



<ERIC 



Needs Assessment^ 

The core of any decisions concerning the allocation of resources is an 
assessment of the needs of the client population. In this particualar study, 
the population is the elementary K-8 school age group, ages 5-14. The first 
set of questions raised about this population was: how many potential students 
will there be and where will they live? These questions were answered in a 
preliminary way by the population projections described in the Interim Report 
census tract, neighborhood, and community for 1980 to the year 2000.1 

The second set of questions are related to the educational facilities: 
the structural aspects and the cost-efficiency factors. These questions were 
analyzed in Phase I and revised in the School Profiles. The thir4 set of 
questions concerned the learning environment for this school age population, 
specifically for early adolescents; these were discussed in Phase I and raised 
again in this Phase through -the issue identification reviewed in the Interim 
Report . All the responser to these sets of questions are reflected in the 

iSet: lAa LE Il-One Maus Il-One a nd Iwo-t- — . - n n-wn 

iBracketed pages are 'direct excerpts from Update: StatusReport , April, 19SU 
tNote; Refer to Interim Report. .January, 198ir 
*The Valley cowcunlty has become part of the Mt 
of study districts from fourteen to thirteen. . 
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Pleasant community reducing the nunbe 



scenario analysis policy options. # 

The needs assessment determined baseline data for 1979-1980 and identified 
projections for 1985. 1990. 1995. a-d the year 2000. The current nominal capacity 
for all the schools in the comunity was added, as were the October 1979 K-8 en- 
rouient. The enrollment was then subtracted from the capacity. What remained was 
the community level of schooling need by the number of excess seats or a demand for 
seats! ?or the forecast years, the number of children age 5-14 years was taken from 
the revised population projections. 

In each forecast needs assessment, two assumptigns were applied: (J.) that 
all children ages. 5-14 in the community will go to the public schools, and C2) that 
the same percentage of children ages 5-14 will go to the public schools as is found 
in the 1979-1980 Providence School Census. Once the community level of need was 
established for each five year period, the communities were ranked by the order of 
need by level of demand not met by supply under assuuption H, The ranking was . 
developed from the highest to the lowest community (see Tables I-One to VJI-Four) . 



FIGURE II~Onp+ 



COMt.l'NITY NEEDb ASSESSMENT 



Nominal Capacity 
of Schools 



5-14 Yeav School Age 
Resident Population 



Either 
(+) Oversupply 
or 

(-) Undersupply 
of Seats 



(Capacity) 



(Seirvice Population) = (Demand Level) 



Table I-One summarizes the findings of the individual community needs assessment. 



Findings 



On the basis of these methodologies for assessment, findings were generated 
(see Appendix F) .''^ Table VII-Five'*^ndicaCes that for the current school year 
1979-1980, there is an oversupply of seats in th^ '.een of the fourteen communities 
analyzed. The only community in need of seats . South Providence's elementary 
grades,* The situation is quite different, however, when 1985 is reviewed. 



It must be noted tbat the anaiysiX was conducted on seats in a given community f 
the desegregation plan was roif^aken into consideration. . 



+Note: Refer to Interim Rep ort, January, 1980 
•H-Nota: Refer to Update; Status Report . April, 1980 
rn?/--#Bl^ifeted pages are direct excerpts frow Update: Status Report, April, 1980 
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For this application of the needs assessment technique^^e capacilty of schools, which 
would be closed as classified bv structural criteria ^ described Wlier (see 
Table V-Nine) , was subtracted ftom the 1979-1980 nomir/al capacity • \This includes 
some schools constructed pre--19Mr^^ inefficiencies and often 

located in couimunities with the^^^stsclrroi-^ population. Utilizing this new 
capacity figure, the West End comnunity becomes first in a ranking of community 
need by seats and continues to be first to the year 2000, South Prorvidence is 
second, then the East Side, Valley, Washington Park, Fox Point, and Reservoir. How- 
ever, only in the highest ranking communities, the West End and South Providence, are 
there very high levels of demand for seats. This relates the policy assumptions that 
schools should be located in each community when possible and to a structural criteria 
that the schools be of sound environmental quality • Washington Park is the only 
community where the school population will increase while keepi^ the only elemen- 
tary school in the cominunity open (see Tables I-One and I-Two). 

After identifying the West End and South Providence as in greatest need. Com- 
munity Study District II, Elmwood, was included in the list of high demand since 
surrogate indicator information suggests that the population projection model may 
be showing too low a figure. For all other communities, an assessment shows a level 
of demand which at its highest is smaller than one school building (at 500-600 
cap^^city) and at its lowest, indicates an oversupply of about one school building 
capacity. Most of these communities' school facilities problems can be resolved 
either by remodeling, adding, or closing facilities in the communities. Other in^ 
novative ways of solving the problem may be through magnet elementary schools, 
language magnet schools, special education, or gifted children programs. 

• Yet, the rank order of community level of oversupply, undersupply, or the demand 
level do 'not take into account any consolidations, grade extensions, magnet models, 
or reorganization recommended for 1985. They are only a part, albeit a substantial 
one, of the total set of factors which ^have to be reviewed in order to decide on 
the educational future of each community. 



Community Decision Matrix 

Policy options concerning the future of the schools cannot be decided solely 
on the basis of raw needs assessment. These estimates of the level of need of 
schooling for the community is then placed in a larger context of decision elements, 
issues, and trends. Six major categories of decision-factors were organized. 
Within'each category, a total of 30 decision determinants were identified; of 
these, 29 were quantified. Weights were assigned to the major categories along a 
scale'of 100% so that each decision-factor category was given an approximate 
proportion of the total decision matrix. Again, the judgement of weights were 
predicated upon the decision assumptions agreed to prior to the study as out- 
lined in Figure II-Two.+ 



•0 



+Note; Refer to Interim Repo rt, January, 1980 
-H-Note: Refer to Update; > Status Report , April, 1980 

Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from Update; Status Report , April, 1980 
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FIGURE II-TWO+ 



> 

DECISION-FACTOR CA 


TEGQRIES 


CATEGORY 


lOOZ DECISION SCALE 


I, School ropuiarion 
II. Facilities 
III. Cost/Fiscal 
IV. Community Characteristics 

V. Capacity 
VI. Enrollment 

1 


30% 
25% 
20% 
* 10% 
10% 
5% 



The 29 quantified determinants and the 30th determinant, the role of the schools # 
in the community which was developed from interviews, discussions, and observations 
during the consultation process, are reviewed in the Interim Report. The community 
decision matrix assessment indicated a preliminary index of need which will be re- 
assessed on the basis of tV . further refinement of the data and through a continu- 
ation of the consultation process. , 

The key elements within the decision-factor categories include the school age 
population growth trend 1980-1990, the age and structural class of the facilities, 
the per pupil cost, the per pupil fuel oil cost, the fuel cost per square foot, and, 
social indicators such as the number of AFDC cases and the percent of owner- 
occupancy. Included in the matrix also are the components of needs assessment - 
capacity and enrollment. The former category continues the rank order of need and 
the latter, the enrollment trends. 

Only minimal identification is made of the minority and ethnic components of 
the population. This will be a focus of the concluding phase of the study and 
will be integrated in the matrix analyses. It will provide the basis of the de- 
segregation impact study and the Title I impact study. 

These determinants will be assigned a ten scale weight in 'accordance with their 
significance and multiplied by the percent of the decision-category 100 ^^^^^^ 
Once this index is compiled, the information about the role of the school in the com- 
munity which was collected through the consultation process will be factored in 
prior to its inclusion in the scenario analysis. The policy recommendations which 
emerge are thereafter subject to the political realities of the educational 
decision process. 

Scenario Analysis: Policy Options 

Each of the community study districts was examined for both the current 
situation and future schooling needs. What follows is a form of scenario analysis. 
Given the information discussed in the Interim Report , this U£date, and policy 
assumptions, possible recommendations as well as issues to be resolved for each of 
th- fourteen communities are stated. In making these recommendations, scenario 
analysts attempts to take ^nto account the potential consequences of these 



cni/^Hote; Refer to Interim Report j> Januaryt 1980 

Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from Update; 
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. duvat li^i-.Jl, iiHt commnnitv ducisiop. Vurv ofton more Llian onf option*' is.; 

available for meotinK corr.munitv schooling need, and if so, it is outlined below. ^ 

* ria> pr»Hlints ol Lfio sronario analysis. Option [, are twofold: a set of pre- 

ILminarv rccommendat i iMis lor 1980-81 and, in Si^mo instances, 1981-82; and a set of 

decisions to be made priur 1985-1990 in order to meet thv stated obioetiv.. of a K-8 

kiradi level reorganization and the goal of qnalitv, integrated, and cost-ef f ertive 

education for Providence. 

* 

The factors wnich were included in each community scenario analysis rangi* from 
coT.plex social indicators describing the Ci./imunity to specific construction data of 
the facilities- in the community (see Table Vll-Sevm). The twenty factors each often 
reflect several' variab les which have been subsumed under a larger heading. Th6 
fritters are: 

C<;; ViTiun i tv Name 

\fi^hborhni;d 

>cho(^l 

■ )c ial Indicators : 

Ranking; ot Number of AFDC Cases; December, 1977 
Ranking; of Percent of Pre-IOAO Housing Units, 1970 
Ranking of Percent of Housing Owner-Occupied, 1970 
Ranking of Percent of Housing baits Needing Substantial 
Rehabilitation, 1975 
Commiinitv Ranking of Percent of Children Attending Public 
Schools/' 1980 

t.ommtinitv uanking of Percent of Chi Idrerv Attending Parochial 
Schools, L98(J 

(ommunity Kanking of Pt-rcent of Children Attending Private 
* Sch(^ols, L980 

f.nrr^'nt Over or I'ndersui^ply of Seats by Commonitv, 1980 
Comn^nilv Kankin* ol Dcfriand Level for Se its, 1980 
?< rmit ot Inf-rivisc or Oecrease in SchinU Age (i-lA Year^) 
Populat ion 

i^^puiation I rend bv Ccv'Mnunity Study District 
^ urrcnc Sprice. Ut i I izat i on by School 
School Construction F^fite 

Initial Minimum Annual Cost Savings by School 
KffiLiency Rating by S( hool 
School Ranking in Ku(^ I Cost 'Per Square Foot 
School Ranking in Per Pupil Cost 



- Ihe estimated cost savings stated in these nnalvses arr the minimum annual cost 
-,avirgs 'or each school and consists of: salaries of rn-M-ip..! and custodians and 
th. bint-fits associated with each; fuel oil; lig'it auil telephone. Vet to be in- 
cltided in a "b^ittom lint-" are: instructional salary, il inv; transportation; main- 
tenance and repair; itinerant teachers; and the recovery value of the buildings. 



"Note: Refer to Ijlt e rim Report , January, 1980 
Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from t'p/i'Jjc^^ '^^j^tjis Heport, Aprils 19H0 
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TABLE Il-One 



PROVIDENCE BY COMM-JNITY STUDY DISTRICT, NEIGHBORHOOD, AND CENSUS TRACT WITH SCHOOLS 



Conrounity ^ 
Study 
District 


Neighborhood 


Census 1 
Tract 


School 




Mt. Hope 

Blackstone 

Hope 

College Hill 
Way land 


30,31,32 

33 
36 

35 


King 

How land. Bishop 


II Elmwood 


Elmt^ood 
South Elmwood 


2,3 


Stuart 

Lexington 

Sackett 


III Federal ^ill 


Federal Hill 


9,10.11 


Lauro. Bridgham ! 


IV Fox Point 


Fox Point 


3/ 


Fox Point 


V Mt. Pleasant 


Mt. Pleasant 

Elmhurst 

Manton 

Valley 


21 

23,24 

20 

22 


Academy 
West 
Greene 
K^^nnedy 

Crowley 


VI North End 


Wanskuck 
Charles 


27,28 
29 


Veazie Street 
Windmill Sti^eet 
Esek Hopkins 


VII Oineyviiie 


Oineyviiie 


19 


D' Abate 


VIII Reservoir 


Reservoir 


15 


Reservoir Avenue 


IX Silver Lake/Hartford 


Silver Lake 
Hartford 


16,17 
18 


Ralph Street 
Webster Avenue 
Perry 

Laurel Hill Avenue 


X Smith Hill 


Smith Hill 


25,26 


Camden Avenue 


XI South Providence 


Upper S. Providence 
Lower S. Providence 


4,7 
5,6 


Roger Williams 


XII Washington Park 


Washington Park 


1 


Broad Street 


XIII West End 


West End 


12,13,14 


Althea Street 
Asa Messer 
Willow Street 
Vineyard 



e: Project Study Team, 1980 as modified from the P.U.D. nd the Mayi 
Office of Community Development 



MAP Il-One / 
PROVIDENCE BY COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICTS 



NORTH END 



.EAST SIDE 



MOUNT PLEASANT 



SMITH 
HILL 



.OLNEYVILLi 



FEDERAL 

HILL 



DOWNTOWN \> 

iFOX POINT 



SILVER LAKE/ 
HARTFORD 



WEST END 



SOUTH V 
PROVIDENCE 



.ELMWOOD 



IRESERVOIR 




W/SHINGTON PAilK 



Soiree: URI Study Tear., January, 1980 
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MAP II-Two 

PROVIDENCE BY COMMUNITY WITH MIDDLE 
AMD ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
1979-1980 




Source: URI Study Team, January, 1980 
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hiblic Policy AMly»i« ~^ • 

The apgroach t«|ten in this pUblic policy .fensibility study hns been to 
utilisk'a nuBber of different planning: techniques Including needs assess* 
■ant attd scenario analysis .which incorporatea a coaaunity decision aatrix. 
These have been dcacrlbed earliet. The key to this process is its itera- 
tive nature;- that is, once the criteria for the deci^sions are eatablished, 
the process' is repeated and^each criterion or decision factor ia further 
refined in depth. At . seme iwint in the process. sc»e decision factors 
are given aore weight' than others and at other tiiMs not. Structuring this 
process and the weight given to the factors are thegoala and objectives of 
the study and the atated policy assuaptions^ (Chapter I). 

The six qusstlons ralM4 In a policy miulysU ara: 

1. Ubat la the public policy iaaua? 

\ 2. Khat ara the uodar lying And talattd laauaa? 

3. Wiat optlcna vould addraaa thaaa laauea? 

\ 4. Hhat crltarU vl^l anabla ua to chooaa aaong the optional 

5. Do tha optlona aatlafy tho criteria eatabllahed? 

\. Uhlch 6f the optlona ahould be rac o —i nd ad? 

CrlteriUvare InitUlly aet by a cooblnatioa of axparlencet knowledget and 
attlCiidea aa veil aa by revlev of the literature. Uaually four broad 
crlterU are offered: (1) how effective the option uill be in reaolvtng 
the laauea Mad aolvlng the probleui (2) hov such the option vill coat; 
(3) hov long it vill Uke to bring rerilta; and (4) hov likely it U. that 
the choaen option can be IspleMnted. 



The alx steps outlined in the queationa above la a general acheM for the 
logical sequence of analysis. The aoat iBportant eleaent in theae atepa la 
that they are, applied in cycles of analysis. The first step ia uaually a 
run-through of the process vlth secondary source inforaatlon* than an attempt 
is nade to identify the key dlmenaiona of the central laauea the aajor under- 
lying and related laauea* and then to aketch a nanageable aet of altemativea. 
A first list of criteria ia dravn up and a preliainary aatrix of altemativea 
and criteria la developed and initially aaaessed. This took place in Phaae I 
of thla atudy. T^ia f Irat aaaeasaent yields a aet df linked poUcy criteria. 
It alao Indlcatea Where the key dau gape are and ia the baaia for a reaearch 
dealgn or vork prograa. Then* a aecond run-through ia initiated Involving a 
acre in«^epth data gathering altering of relatively acceasible information 
analyala and results in a refined set of criteria. Thla analyaia proceaa ia 
continued in cyclical form until the policy optiona reach a tentative recom- 
mendation. 

The deciaion criteriia developed and utilised in this study are atated in 
Figure II-Tvo. It reaponda to the questions raiaed in thia feaaibility atudy 
and policy impact analysis (Tablea II-Tvo(a) nnd II-Tvo(b). By and large* 
theae indicatora have been quantified aa a vay to mesaure their impact on the 
policy proceas. 



Jack Ukeles* •^Public Policy Schema," unpublished vorklng paper, undated. Nev 
School for Social Reaearch. 



FIGURE Il-Oiie.^ 
PUBLIC POLICY ISSUE ANALYSIS 



1. What is the public policy issue ? How to achieve quality, cost- 
effective education which responds to federal and state law? 

2. What are the underlying issues? Grade level organization, 
facilities status? Community needs, size and distribution of 
population? 

3. W hat options would address these issues.? Policy Options I-V. 

4. What criteria will enable us to choose among options ? 

By Community - Demography 

Social indicators of community 
Structural condition of facilities 
Location of facilities in terms of dis- p 
tribution of service population 

B y Facility - Capacity 

Structural status 
Cost effectiveness ' 

By Learning 

Environment - K-8 curriculum development ^ 
Grade level" organization 
Early Adolescence 

5. Do the options satisfy the criteria established ? See analysis 
which follows. 

6. Which of the options should be recommended ? 

Policy Option V m<£ets Che criteria thus established in this 
feasibility ?Cuo* — demcgraptdc analysis, fiscal impact, 
facilitirr scat as- ani location. 
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comalty 
Study Dlccrlct 



I^Cact Side 



II eiawood 



III Federal Hill 



IV Fox Polot 



V He . FleeeenC 



VI Morth Ind 



VII OlneyvllU 



VIII Meervolr 



^IX Silver Lake/ 
■arcford 



X SAlCh Hill 



XI South Frovldence 



xn Vaehintton fark 



XXII Veac End 



JiimL. 



yebaf.er ky. 

f^^rel yill Av 



Ftte^rtv 
VilliaM 



Broad St. 



Aaa Heeaer 



TOTAL; 



12,241 



iency 
Jatlnfl 



[Ulr 




•Middle echoole are ranked eeparately. 
M)De wing only. 

Ilxcludlng alx claaerooae cerrently under cone t ruction. 
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5*14 Public School ACt«iidance 





•^ABLE II- TWO (b) ^mTTv 




Sources: See P^ge 38 
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FIGURE II-Two 
DECISION CRITERIA 



I, BY COhWUNITY 

A. School A^ge Populatlon/Demograpny 

!• Resident Population Trend (5-14) by Number, Percent, and Rank 
by Community 

1979-1980 Provideace School Department 
1980 Projections 
1990 Projections 
2000 Projections 

2. 1979-1980 Total Resident School Age Population (5-14) and (5-17) 

Current Percent Public School Students 

Current Percent Parochial School Students 

Current Percent Private School Students 

Current Percent Out-of-School Students 

3. 1979-1980 Minority Resident Population (5-17) 

Total Minority (5-17) Resident Population 
Percent Minority (5-17) Resident Population 
Ranked by Coimnunity 
Total and Percent by Six Categories 

B, Social Indicators 

Number of AFDC Cases (Ranked) 

Percent of Housing Units Needing Substantial Rehabilitation (Ranked) 
Percent of He e Owner-Occupied (Ranked) r 

II. BY FACILITY 



III, 



A, Structural Condition 

Year of Construction 
Structural Classification 
Number of Regular Classrooms 
Number of Ancillary Facilities 
Number of Special Purpose Classrooms 

B. Capacity 

1979-1980 Number of Seats 
197S-1980 Enrollment 
Grade Organization 
Load 

C- Cost Effectiveness 
Per Pupil Cost 

Fuel Oil Coat Per Square Foot 
Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 

BY LEARNING ENVIRONMENT* 

A, Early Adolescence and Grade Level Organization 

Ach i e veiuen t Ind i ca t o r s 
Behavioral Indicators 

B* K-8 Curriculum Development 



*This set of criteria has been quantified. 
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ncmh II-Three 

s for Tables II-Two (a) and II-Two (b) : DECISION CRITERIA FOR 
POLICY OPTIONS BY SCHOOL AND BY COMMUNITY 



Decision Criteria 


Source 


1 

i. • 


GrA des * 
Enr ')llinent , 
19''*.-19&u Capacity, 
Construction Date 


1. 


Individual School Profiles, 
Spring 1979 

(October 1, 1979 Update) 




2. 


Load, 

Structural Class, 
Efficiency Rating, 
Efficiency Code 


2. 


URI Study Team 
(See Glossary of 


Terms ) 




3. 


Total Per Pupil Cost, 
Fuel Cost Per Square Foot, 
Fuel Cost Per Pupil 


3. 


Providence School Depv^rtment 
1979-1980 School Budgets as 
adjusted by URI Study Team 




1 

t 
1 


Ranking of Costs 


4. 


URI Study Team 

1 = highest or most expensive 


— 




Number of Regular Classrooms 


5. 


■ 1 

Survey of Providence School 
Department Principals, April, 1980. 




6. 


Actual 1980 5-14 Public 
School Attendance 


6. 


Providence School Department Census 
Tract Summary Report, January, 1980. 




1 

! 7. 

! 


Projected 1990, 2000 5-14 
Public School Attendance 


7. 


1990 or 2000 
5-14 Popula- 
tion Projec- 
tion 


X 


Percent 5-14 Resi- 
dents Attending 
Public School in 
1980 










URI Study 
Team 




Prov. School Dept. 
Census Tract Summarv 
Report, January 1980 


1 


Ranking of communities by 
Public School attendance 


8, URI Study Team 
1 = highest 


1 9. 

i 


1980 Total 5-17 Resident 
Population 


9. 


PrnvlHenre School Department Student 




Census File, 


February, 1980 




f 
I 

;io. 


1980 Percent of Minority 
Residents in Total 5-17 
Resident Population 


10. 


Pr.wiHpnre School Department Student 


Census File, 


February, 1980 




ill. 


Ranking of C mmunities by 
Pe-rcent of Minority Residents 
in Total "^-^^ PnpnlArirtn 


11. 


URI Study Team 
1 = highest 






il2. 

1 


1990, 2000 5-17 Minority 
'Resident Population 
Proj^^ections 


12. 


Prnvidpnra School Department Student 


Census File, 


February, 1980 
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Scenario Analysis 
# 

The scenario analyses whit:h follow are a way of (examining the policy re- 
commendations for each school in Providence. Each policy option is re- 
view«»d for one of five types o-f recommendations for thirty-two facilities. 
They are: "closed," "neighborhood K-8," "neighborhood K-8 with a language 
center," "model magnet K-8," or "replacement school." 

The schools identified as "closed" will be phased out after appropriate 
community discussion, staff developuent for f^chers and administrators, 
and student preparation. 

The schools identified as "neighborhood K-8" will participate in a phased- 
isi ^'.rade extension process. Only one grade would be extended each scluol 
year. This would mean*that the school's students in its highest gride would 
re^uiin in that school, rather than move to another, until the completion of the 
ex, ith grade. This grade extension process would^not mean bringing students 
already in middle schools back to a neighborhood K-8. These recommended 
nt .jhborhood K-*8 schools will house a local, residential, racially balanced 
student population insofar as feasible. With renovations and/or additions , 
the enrollment of each will be approximately 600 students with additional 
space which will be available for program electives and curriculum innovation.* 

The schools identified as "neighborhood K-8 with a language center" will be 
similar to the neighborhood K-8 described above. Additionally, if a stu- 
dent is identified by the School Department as having an English language 
deficiency, he/she would attend a school with a bilingual program in the 
student's first language or an English as a Second Language (ESL) program. 
It is recommended that the neighborhood K-8 with a language center adopt th^ 
program model of the Fox Point Elementary School or the Maxy E. Fogarty 
Elementary School. 

The schools identified as "model magnet K-8" will have renovated physical 
facilities similar to those of the neighborhood K-8 schools* The student 
enrollment will draw from a city-wide population* It is recommended that 
the model developed by the Edmund Flynn School be replicated insofar as it 
is appropriate for the new model magnet school. ^\ch city-wide magnet will 
have a unique curriculum and school organization. Some suggestions emerg- 
ing from '^he Study Team's consultation process have included specialization 
in science and n^athematics, emphasis on basic skills, and an early discovery 
arts program. 

The schools specified as "replacement schools" will be ne constructed 
.schools as discussed in the section of prototypical K-"" \ppendix I. 
These new facilities replace schools which are physica -.y ^^utmoded, old 
and unable to be adapted to new curriculum progrp^ns. These schools are not 
cost effective to renovate or rebuild. 

*Each school has undergone a preliminary facilities analysis and was placed 
in one of three capital construction categories: renovation, addition, or 
new construction. This process and its findings are discussed in the last 
section of this Chapter, and in Appendix I, "K-8 Prototype Facility Archi- 
tectural Assessment: Physical Requirements," 



There is a summary analysis by community and city-wide of the kinds of 
changes to take place. In. this analysis, the capacity recommended in 
each policy option is measured against the highest enrollment estimated 
for ages 5-14 in the community study district, usually in the year 1990. 
This assessment determines whether the demand level for schooling has 
been met. The initial, annual, minimal cost savings has been calculated 
for each policy option. Lastly, the spatial pattern of the location of 
the schools by type of recommendation for each policy option on schematic 
maps provide a visual assessment ot the options. Each option is examined 
against the policy assumptions which fr<- ^e this study. 
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TABLE II-Thre« . 
SUMfARY TASLfc OF POLICY OPTIONS 
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Scenar i o Analysis: Policy Opt Icn I 

City-wide, of the thirty-two elementary and middle schools, eleven (Jll) will 

be closed, fourteen (14) will be neighborhood schools phasing-in grade extensions, 0 
one (i) will be a magnet school phasing-in grade extensions, and six (6) will be 
unchanged. The total number of schools in the city will be twenty-one (21), with 
at least one school in almost every community — a closing of a minimum of 3,800 
- seats. 

The highest enrollments estimated for public schools, 5-14 years, K-8 grades 0 
are: 1980, 13,413; 1990, 14,450; and 2000, 13,125. 

Each of trese schools has been reviewed individually for structural class, space 
utilizati. (or load), current Providence School Department capacity, efficiency 
ratings, and the school age population and composition, along with social in- 
dicators ir each coiammity in which the schools are located. The decision was ^ 
made utilising the policy assumptions stated in the initial phase of this study, 
including ■» maximum of 650 capacity, with 600 students enrolled. A detenaination 
was made about the physical disposition of each school on the basis of this de- 
cision analysis. The initial, annual, minimal cost savings which was assessed 
after the policy option was developed was based upon administrative salary, 

custodial salary, salary benefits (not in^uding teacher salary), fuel, light, % 
and water. The total amount for Option I is $847,719. 
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II-Four 
SCHEMATIC POLICY OPTION I 




Sourc*4* URI Study Team, June. 1980 



TABLE II-Five 



CLOSED 



Academy Ave. 
Althea Street 
Asa (lesser 
Crowley 
Hovland 
Lexington Ave. 
Ralph St. 
Veazle St. 
Vineyard 
Webster Ave. 
Willow St. 



POLICY OPTION I 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION * 



GRADE EXTENSION 



Bishop 
Broad St. * 
Camden Ave. 
n' Abate 
Fox Point 
Kennedy 
King 

Laurel Hill 

Lauro 

Perry 

Reservoir 

Sackett St, 

Stuart 

Windmill St. 



GRADE EXTENSION 
WITH MAGNET 



Flynn 



NO CHANGE 



Bridgham 

Fogarty 

Greene 

Hopkins 

West 

Williams 



♦Complete school names are not Indicated on working documents. 
Source; URI Study Team, June, 1980 
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TABLE Il-Six 



ESTIMATE OF MINIMAL SAVINGS >S A RESULT. 
# OF CLOSING SCHOOLS UNDER OPTIO>J I 



• 


School 
Closings i - 


Administrative 
SalaiT]!^ 


Custodian's 
Salary 


Salary 
Benefits 


Fuel. 


Light & 
Water 


Total 


< 


^c^demy 


$ 23,082 


$ 26,455 


$ 10,403 


$ 11,529 


$ 4,100 


$ 75,569 




Althea * . 


' 19,152 


10,748 


\ 6,279. 


13,290 


4,100 


53,569t 




Crowley 

1 

. -I 


23,498 


26,455 


10,490 


10,920 


4,893 


. 76,256 


♦ - 


How land 


■21,325 


16,475 


7,938 


12,215 


4,529 


62,482 




Lexington " - 


» . ■. " - 

.23,915 


26,455 


10\578 . 


- 18,940 


6,491 


86,379 




Messer 


27,305 


. 20,728 


/ 10,087 


12,768 


4,417 


75,305 




Ralph 


23,362 

■ 


10,748 


7,163 


8,928 


2,351 


52,558 

t 


# 


Veazie 


.24,650 


58,489 


17,459 


40,248 


10,790 


! 151-,636 




Vineyar ' 


24,331 


30,708 


11,558" 


22,484 


■ 5,221 


94,302 


• 


Uebster 


'f— 

! 23,082 


26,455 


10.403 


12,912 


3,403 


76,255 


1 


Willow 


18,025 


10,748 


6^043 


• ■ 6,327 


2,265 


43,408 


• 


TOTAL 


251,727 


264,464 


108,401 


170,561 


' 52,566 


847,719 



Source: Providence School Department 1979-1^80 School Budgets 
as adjusted by URI Study Team ' 
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' l«P II- Ifcree 
SCHEMATIC PQLICir OPTICN I 



Windmill 
Hopkins 




Kennec^ 



Bishop 



Camden 



King 




West 



LD'Abate 



Perry 



Lavarel Hill 



Laurel 

IBridgham 



Pox Poi 




f Stuart 



Flynn 



^^arty 



Willie 
Sackett 



Broad 



servoir 




Iteighborhood School // ^ J/ *New K-8 School needed 

(not yet in priority 
City wide rtodel Magnet ^ order) 

Mate: 1. Elenentary and Middle schools 

not included ai this map are reocranended ^ 

for closing uncJer Option I. ^ 
2. Oarplete school names are not incliaded on working "docunnents. 
Source: URI Stucfy Tteam, Janu«^, 1980. 



City-wxde, of the thirty-two elementary and middle schools, fourteen (1^:) 
will be closed, fifteen (l*^) will be neighborhood K-8, two (2) will be 
neighborhood K-8 with language centers, and one (1) will be a model magnet 
K-8. Four (4) schools are recoanended to be replaced by two (2;' t;chools. 
The total numbei of schools in the city will be eighteen (18), with at 
least one iichool in eveiy community — a closing of a minimum of 6,300 seats. 

The highest enrollments estimated for public schools, 5-14 years, K-8 grades 
are: 1980, 13,413; 1990, 14,450; and 2000, 13,125. 

Each of these schools has been reviewed individually for structural class, 
spa. e atilization (or load), current Providence School Department capacity, 
eff j-iency ratings, and the school age population and composition, along with 
social indicators in each community in shich t^he schools are loca:ed. The 
decision was made utilizing the policy assumptions stated in the initial phase 
of this study, including a maximum of 650 capacity, with 600 students enrolled. 
A determination was made about the physical disposition of each school on the 
basis of thi§ decision analysis. The initial, annual, minimal cost savings 
which was assessed after the policy option was developed was based upon adminis- 
trative salary, custodial salary, salary benefits (not including teacher salary), 
fuel, light, and vater. The total amount for Option II is $1,445,533. 



\ 



^JMMUNITY 
5TUDY DISTRICT 



I i>st Side 



King 



II Elmwood 



III Federal 
Hill 



IV Fox Point 



V Mount 
Pleasant 



VI North 
tnd 



VII Olneyville 



VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver 
Uke/ 
Hartford 



X Smith Hill 



XI South 

Provi'ience 



XI : Washing- 
^on Parle 



XIII Wesl^ 



:nd1 



ERIC 



SCHOOL 



Howland 



Bishop 



Lftxin^ ton Ave. 



Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



Bridgham 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 
Academy A^e. 



West 
Greene 



Crowley 



Veazie St. 



Windmill St. 



Hopkins 



D*Abate 



R eservoir Ave, 
Ralph St. 



Webster Ave. 



t: urel Hill 
"Ferry 



CLOSE 



1 

NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD K-^ 



TABLE Il-Seven 

^-SCHEMAtlC FOLICT OPTION II 
NEIUUBUK- 



Camden Ave. 



Flynn 



Fogarty 
Williams 



Broad St. 



TCrthea Str 
Willow StT 



A sa Messer 
Vi neyard St>*^ 



X + 



HOOD 

K-8 WITH 
LANGUAGE 
CENTER 



X * 



X \* 



Cost Saving^: $1,445^ 



MODEL 
MAGNET 
K-8 



REPLACE- 
MENT 



SUMMARY BY COMMUNITY 



CLOSE 



X * 



LOtal: 



0 



NcIGtlBORHOOp 



OPEN WITH 

GMDE 

EXTENSION 



CI ry-wiDfi 

MODEL MAGNWL 
K-8 OPEN 



^ce: URI Study Team, JUne 1980 ^ . i xT^^^^rv rin«*lt# 

iiiool will jttoaln ope« Mitl reolac^nt £aclll# Is comple#d. -Hem^rary closlt^_^ 



17 



0 



JL 



TABLE II-Eight 



CLOSED 



POLICY OPTION II 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATlOi, 



NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-8 



Academy Ave. 


Asa Messer 


Althea St. 


Bishop 


Camden Ave. 


Bridgham 


Crowley 


Broad 


Hopkins 


D'Abate 


Rowland 


Fogarty 


Laurel Hill 


Greene 


Lexington Ave. 


Kennedy 


Ralph St. 


King 


Sackett St. 


Lauro 


Veazie St. 


Perry 


Webster Ave. 


Reservo-ir 


West 


Stuart 


Willow St. 


Williams 




Windmill 



NEIGHBORHOOD 
W/ 

LANGUAGE 
CENTER 



MODEL MAGNET 
K-8 



^NEIGHBORHOOD K-8 
REPLACEMENT 
SCHOOLS 



Fox Point 
Vineyard St, 



Flynn 



Broad 
Reservoir 



*Complete school names are not indicated on working documents, 
Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980 



TABLE II-Nine 



ESTIMATE OF MINIMAL SAVINGS AS A RESULT 
OF CLOSING SCHOOLS UNDER OPTION II 





Closings 


AHml At y*a t"l VP 

Salary 


Salary E 


>alary 
benefits 


Fuel 


Light & 
Water 


Total 


i/ 


Academy Ave. 


$23,082 


$26,455 


$10,403 


$11,529 


$4,100 


$75,569 




Qthea St. 


19,152 


10,748 


6,279 


13,290 


4,100 


53,569 




[lamden Ave. 


46,848 


47,035 


19,715 


19,750 


12,191 


145,539 




Crowley 


23,498 


26,455 


10,490 


10,920 


4,893 


76,256 




-lopkif-ir 


83,435 


68,470 


31,900 


26,638 


12,850 


223,293 




Howla. ti 


21,325 


16,475 1 


7,938 


12,215 


4,529 


62,482 




^aurei ^1 


23,792 


26,455 


10,552 


14,446 


5,874 


81,119 




[.exingt. ^ Ave. 


23,915 


26,455 


10,578 


18,940 


6,491 


86,379 




Elalph St. 


23,362 


10,748 


7,163 


8,928 


2,357 


52,558 




Sackett St. 


23,082 


26,455 


10,403 


14,632 


4,280 


78,852 




Veazie St . 


24,650 


58,489 


17,459 


40,248 


10,790 


151.636 




1 

^'ebster Ave. 


23,082 


26,455 


10,403 


12,912 


3,403 


76,255 




r 


83,435 

1 


74,196 


33,103 


34,206 


13,678 


238,618 




j/tllc ; . 

1 
1 


18,025 


10,748 


6,043 


6,327 


2,265 


43,408 




TOTAL 


$460,683 


$455,639 


$192,429 


$244,981 


$91,801 


11 445,533 



Source: Providence School Departinent 1979-1980 School Budgets 
as adjusted by the URI Study Tpam 



MAP II- Four 
SCHFMftTIC POLICY OPTION II 



WincJmill 




Kennedy 
Greenei 



^Bishop 



0King 



Lai 



D* Abate; 



^Bridgham 



Fox Point [(with language 
center 



Asa Mess 




Flynn 



StJ 



Vineya 
age cent 



servoir 




ERIC 



0 Iteighborhood K-8 ^Schools 

^ City wide Model Magnet 
ttote ; 1. Eleinentary and Middle schools 

not Included on tliis map are 

reoonroended for closing under Option II. 



*New K-8 School needed 
(not yet in priority order) 



2. uxplete school names are not included on working documents. 



Source: im Study Team, April, 1980. 
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ERIC 



Scenario Analysis: Policy Option III 

City-wide, of the thirty-two elementary and middle schools, thirteen (13) 
will be closed, fifteen (15) will be neighborhood K-8, two (2) will be 
neighborhood K-8 with language centers, and one (1) will be a model magnet 
K-8. Four (4) schools are recommend**d to be replaced by two (2) schools. 
One (1) school will be a Special Education Center. The total number of 
schools in the city will be nineteen (19), with at least one school in 
every* community — a closing of a minimum of 5,500 seats. 

The highest enrollments estimated for public schools, 5-14 years, K-8 
grades are: 1980, 13,413; 1990, 14,450; and 2000, 13,125. 

Each of these schools has been reviewed individually for structural class, 
spc»ce utilization (or load), current Providence School Department capacity, 
efficiency ratings, and the school age population and composition, along 
with social indicators in each community in which the schools are located. 
The decision was made utilizing the policy assunq^tions stated in the initial 
phase of this study, including a maximum of 650 capacity, with 600 students 
enrolled. A determination was made about the physical disposition of each 
school on the basis of this decision analysis. The initial, annual, minimal 
cost savings which was assessed after the policy option was developed was 
based upon administrative salary, custodial salary, salary benefits (not 
including teacher salary), fuel, light, and water. The total amount for 
Option III is $1,333,003. 
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I 



COMMUNITY 
STUDY DISTRICl 



SCHOOI 



I East Side 



II Elawood 



III Federal 

Hill 



IV Fox Point 



V Mount 
Pleasant 



VI North 
End 



VII Olneyvllle 



VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver 
Uke/ 
Hartford 



X Smith Hill 



XI South 

Providence 



XII Washlng- 
ton Park 



XIII 



Eno 



1Z 



King 



Hovland 



Bishop 



CLOSE 



Lexin gton Ave. 



Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



Brldgham 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 



Acadei^ Ave. 



TTesT 



Greene 
Crowley' 



Veazie St. 



Windmill St. 



Hopkins 



D'Abate 



Reservoir Ave. 



Ralph St. 



Webster Ave. 



Laurel Fill" 
Perry 



Camden Ave. 
Flynn 



Fogarty 



Williams 



Broad St. 



Althei St. 



Willow St. 



Asa Mcsser 
Vlneyarit St. 



NEIOiBOR- 

HOOD 
K ^ 



X 



JL 
X 



X* 



X* 



SCHEMATIC POLICY OPTION III 



NEIGH30JI- 
HOOD K-8 
WITH LANG. 
CENTER 



MODEL 
MAGNET 
K-8 



IIPEC- 
lAL 
ED. 
CiK 



REPLACE 
MENT 

SCHOOLS 



SUMMARY BY COMMUNITY 



NEIGHBORHOOD CITY-WIDE 



CLOSE 



X * 



OPEN WITH 

GRADE 

EXTENSION 



X* 



Coat Savings: $1,333,003 



Total 



0 



13 



CDirols will remain open until replacement facility is completed. 
££vV 'ges URI Study Team, June, 1980 



17 



K-8 OPEN 
(Model Mag- 
net or Spe 
Education) 



0 



_0_ 
0 



TABLE II-Eieven 
POLICY OPTION III 



SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION * 





CLOSED 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-8 


1 

NEIGHBORHOOD 1 

K-8 W/ 
LANGUAGE | 
CENTER 

1 


MODEL 
K- 


MAGNET 
-8 


SPECIAL 
EDUCATION 
CpNTER 


NEIGHBORHOOD K-8 
REPLACEMENT 
SCHOOLS 


- 

1 
i 


Academy Ave. 
Althea St. 
Crowley 
Greene 
Hopkins 
Howl&nd 
Laurel Hill 
Lexington Ave. 
Ralph St. 
Sackett St. 
Veazie St. 
Webster Ave. 
Willow St. 


Asa Messer 

Bishop 

Bridgham 

Broad 

D'Abate 

Fogarty 

Kennedy 

King 

Lauro 

Perry 

Reservoir Ave. 

Stuart 

West 

Williams 
Windmill 


Fox Point 
Vineyard St. 

* 


Flynn 




Camden Ave. 


Broad 

Reservoir Ave. 











♦Complete school names are not indicated on working documents. 
Source: URI Study Team, June, r^80 



4 



7 J 

75 




ESTIMATE OF MINIMAL SAVINGS AS A RESULT 
OP CLOSING SCHOOJLS UNDER OPTION m 



1 





School 
Cloa^ngs 


Administrative 
Salary 


Custodian's S 


•alary 

lAn^f Its 


Fuel 


Light & 
Water 


Tota^ 


i 


Academy Ave, 
Althea St, 


$ 23,082 
19,152 


$ 26,455 
10, «8 


$ 10,403 
6,279 


$ 11,529 
13,290 


$ 4,100 
4,100 


$^5,569 
53,569 


4-1 


Crowley 


23,498 


26,455 


10,490 


10,920 


4,893 


76,256 


t 1 




81.259 


88,429 


IS. 635 


41 ,966 


24,338 


271,627 




i 
I 

Hopkins J 


83,435 


68,470 


31,900 


26,638 


12,850 


223,293 


I 


Rowland 


21,325 


16,475 


7,938 


12,215 


4,529 


62,482 




Laurel hill 


23,792 


26,455 


10,552 


14,446 


5,874 


81,119 


Lexingtoa Ave 


23,915 


26,455 


10,578 


18,940 


' 6,491 


86,379 




Ralph St. 


23,362 


10,748 


7,163 


8,928 


2,357 


52,^8 




Sackett St. 


23,082 


26,455 


10,403 


14,632 


4,280 


78,852 


Veazie St. 


24,650 


58,489 


17,459 


40,248 


10,790 


151,636 




Webster Ave. 


^ 23,082 


26,455 


10,403 


12,912 


3,403 

<> 


76,255 




WlXlOW at. 


1 

1 
1 


10,748 


6,043 


6,327 


2,265 - 


43,408 




TOTAL 


$411,659 


$422,837 


$175,246 , 


$232,991 


$90,270 < 


?1,333,003 



Source: Provi-dence School Department 1979-1980 School Budgets as adjusted 
by URI Study Team 



MAP II- Five. 
SCHEMATIC POLICY OPTICW III 




# Neighborhood K-8 School 
^ City Wide School 

Note ; 1. Elementary and i4iddle schools' 
r»t included on this map are 
reconinended for' closing under Option III . 



*New. K-8 School /leeded 
(not ye-t in priority 
oidai 



ERIC 



2. Conplete school names are not included on vx:>rking documents. 

81 



Source: URI StuSy Team, April, 1980 
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TABLE Il-Thirteen 



COMPARISON OF POLICY OPTIONS ' 
I, II and III 



Re connendation 


Policy Option 
I 


Policy Option 
II 


Policy Option 
ill 


Closed Schools 


11 


14 


13 


Renovation to 
Neighborhood K-8 


• 

4 




1 


Rei ovation to 
Ns^ .f^ iborhood K-8 
laaguage center 




2 


o 

I 


Mo .el Magnet K-8 


1 


1 


i 


Special Education 
Center 






1 , 


Replacement Schools 


^ — 


1 ' 

L 


2 


Phase in K-4 


' 1 




• ... . 


Phase in K-5 


\ 






Phase in K-6 


7 






Phase in K-7 


1 






No Change 


6 




— « 


Total System 


21 


18 




Initial Cost Saving 


?847,719 


$1,445,533 


$1,333,003 ' ' 



Source: URI Study Teatn', June, 1980 



TaLLE II-Fourteen 

i 

' COMPARISON OF POLICY OPTIONS 

II, III> IV and V 



Recomoendation 


Policy Option 
II 


Policy Option 
III 


Policy Option 
IV 


Policy Option 
V 


Closed Schools 


14 




If 


10 


9 


Renovation to • 
^ ne^^nooriiouu ^ o 


1^ 


13 




16 


17 




nexgnDornoou K"0 
with, i.angua^e 
Center 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Hodel Magnet 
K-8 


. 1 


1 




2 


Special Education 
Cei\ter 




1 






Replacement School 


2 


2 


3 


3 


Tcw^l pystem 


18 


19 


23 


24 


Initial Cost 
Savings 


$1,445,533 

^ 


$1,333,003 


$955,289 (a) 
$922,280 (b) 


$682,976 



Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980 (a) Wect open 

f (b) Greene open 




Sc#iiario AiulyU: Folicy Option IV* 

City-i»ld«, of ch* clil«ty-t«» eurfwic el«Mac«ry &a4 mUAlm scliools, c«n (10) 
vill b« eleM4 iMdUt«lyi*tw» (2) Bora irlll b« clos«4 •tft kaplacMtac 
•dtsoU ar« cMVlaced. SistMa (U) of tha nMiaint tnwcy (20) schools will 
b« aal|h^thoo4 tMo (2) wlU b« nalshbottiood K-8 with Isng^ge cancsrs, 
two (2) will ba B04al ■sgnac sac* Chraa (3) raplscsMac schAols will ba 
conscruccad for Alchea and Vlliow, Broad Scraac. and lasarrolr AVaaua tdiich 
will alao ba aaithborbood K-S. Tha total o«iri>ar of achoola In tha city vill 
ba twaaty-thraa (23), viCh at laaat ooa (1) school ia a^ry c n i W i t ty— a 
closing of a ■Aaiaw of 4,000 saats. 

Given tb«- capacity of «50 par •chool. tha total capacity for Prowidance ia 
just unser 14,950 saats, with abavC 13,«50 aai^iborhood K-l aaata and 1,300 
■odel aaiMt K-i aaata. 



fna higoast anroixMais osKiaatad for public scnoolt, 5-14 grs«ss 
ara: 1910, 13,41); 1990, 14,450; and 2000, 13,125. 

Each of thasa achoola haa bran raviawad iadividaally for atmctural claaa, apaca 
vtilisaclas (av load), eunaac Pfovidanca School Dapartaant capacity, affidancy 
r^cinga, and tha schaol afs p ep a lstian and conpoaitioa, aloag with a^ial ia- 
dlcatora ia aash eosMtty in which ths achoola ara locatad. Tha daciaion was 
aada utilising tha ^licy assosptions ststad. la tha initial phaaa of ehia atudy, 
including a anlmm of «50 capacity, with MO atudaata anrollad. A dlataniaa- 
tion was Mda about tha phyaical dlapaaition of aach achool an tha ba»ia of i 
this daciaion aaalyaia. Tha initial, annual, ainiaal coat aawinga lAich waa 
assaascd aftar tha policy option was davalopad was baaad upan adidniatraciva 
salary p cuatodial aalary, salary lr«nafita (not including taachar aalaiy), 
fuel, light, and water. The to^ awnint for Option IV(a) ia $955,289 In- 
cluding Ua&t or $922,280 for Option IV(b) iaeluding Groana. 



^Option IV (a) r- :i>— snli dosung Craana and ranovating Hast to naighborhood X-8. 
Option IV(b) isto— ands cloaing Haat snd ranowsting Graana to naighborhood K-8. 

^Ona taatativa doaiag. 



TABLE Il-Pifteen 

SrHKMATic ?Ql^cy option iv 



SUMMARY BY COMKUaiTY 




(a) $955,289 
Cost Savings: (b) $922,280 



CITY-WIDE 
Model Mag- 
K-8 Open 




* School will remain open until replacenent facility is completed. 
** PoMcy. Option # recoi»endf closing el^e. Greene ^ West but ^ppt both. ^ 



Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980 



TABLE Il-Sixteen 



i 



ERIC 



POLICY OPTION IV 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF •RECOMMENDATION 



CLOSED 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-o 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-8 W/ 
LANGUAGE 
TENTER 


MODEL MAGNET 
K-8 


NEIGHBORHOOD K-8 
REPLACEMENT 
SCHOOLS 










Broad St.* 


Althea St. 
Crowley 


Academy Ave. 
Asa Kesser 


Fox Point 
Vineyard St. 


Camden Ave. 
Flynn 


(Althea 
(Willow 
Reservoir * 


Greene ** 


Bishop 








Rowland 


Bridghaip 








Laurel Hill 


Broad * 








Lexington Ave. 


D'Abate 








Ralph St. 


Fogarty 






• 


XT. — c * 


r — - 


0 






Webster Ave. 


Kennedy 








Willow St. 


Nxng 

Lauro 

Perry 

Reservoir * 
Sackett St. 
Stuart 
West ** 
Williams 










Windmill St. 




t — - 


ir 



-tComplete school names are not indicated on working docu-nents. 

■•-+Tentative closing, .t 

♦Schools will close when replacement school is constructed. 
**Policy Option .IV recommends closing either Wesf or Gre'ene but not both. 
Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980 



Bo 



' mP Il-Six (a) 
SCHEMATIC POLICE OPTION I\fa 




0 IteighboriWDd K-8 Schools 

^ City Wide MDdel Magnet 

Note ; 1. Eletventary and Middle schDOJ 
^ not inclucJed on this mc^ are 

recatTOET for closing under Option IV. 



*R^lac€roent K-8 School 
Needed for: 
Washington Park 
West ESid 
Reservoir 



ERIC 



2. Catplete school names are not inclxided on working dooments. 
Source: ITU Stu*/ Team, June, 19^0. grj 



MAP It-Six (b) 
SCHEMRTIC KSLLCi OPTICN IVb 




Lauro 

yD 'Abate 
Perry W \ / #Bridghajn 



Fax Point 



Iter 



(Asa Messer/ 



Flynn 




Broad 



*R^lacement K-8 Sdiool 
tfeighborhood .^-8 schools / a J ^^g^y^A Park 

West £^ 

City Wide MDd-JL Magnet ' ' Reservoir 

Note ; 1. Eltaiaentary and Middle achooJ 
not inoluded on this njap are 
reocnnended fior closing under <^?ticn IV. 

2. Ooqplete school na«BS are not inclucSed on working documents, 
Source: UBI Stad^ Team, June, 1980. 



TABLE Il-SeVfentee.i 



ESTIM/ITE OF MIMIHAL SAVINGS AS A RESULT 
OP CLOSING SCHOOLS UNDER OPTION IVa 





School 
Closings 


Administrative 
Salary 


Custodian's £ 
Miary 


Salary 


Fuel 


Light & 
Water 


Total 


w 




Althea St- 


$19,152 


$10,748 


$6,279 


^13,290 


$4,100 


$53,569 


# 




Crowle> 


23,498 , 


26,455 


10,490 


10,920' 


4,893 


76,256 






Gr§ene 


81,259 


88,4?9 


35,635 


41,966 


24,338 


271,627 






How land 


21,325 


16,475 


7,938 


12,215 


4,529 


62.482 






Laurel Hill+ 


23,792 


26,455 


10,552 


14,446 


5,874 


81,119 






Lexington Ave 


23,915 


26.455 


10,578 


18,940 


6,491 


86,379 






Ralph St,^ 


23,362 


10,748 


.7,163 


8,S28 


2,357 


52,558 


• 




Veazie St. 


24,650 


58,489 


^17,459 


40,248 


10,790 


151,636 






Webster Ave. 


o 'I 


/.■;■; 


10,403 


1?.91?. 

~ , - — 


3,403 


76,255 






WiJ low^ St • 


18,025 

« 


10,748 

• 


6,043 


6,327 


2,265 


43,408 


• 
• 




TOTAL 


$282,060 


$301,457 


" $122,540 


$180,192 


$69,040 

., 


$955,289 


• 



I 



+Tentative closing 



Source: Providence School Department l!i79-1980 School Budgets as' adjusted 
by the URI Study Team. 
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TABTJI II-Ei^hteen 

ESTUUTE OP .MIHIMAL SAVINGS AS A RESULT 
OF CLOSING SCHOOLS UNDER OPTION IVb 



1 

School 
Closings 


Adainis t rat iva 
Salary 


Cuatodian's ! 
Salary 


ialary 
ienefits 


Fuel 


Light & 
Water 


Total 


Althea St. 


$19,152 


$10,748 


$6,279 


$13,290 


$4,100 


$53,569 


Crowley 


23,498 


26,455 


10,490 


10,920 


4,893 


76,256 


Hovland 


21,325 


16,475 


7,938 


12,215 


4,529 


62,482 


Laurel Hill'*' 


23,792 


26,455 


10,552 


14,446 


5,874 . 


81,119 


' Lexlngt on Ave 


23,915 


26,455 


10,578 


18,940 


6,491 


86,379 


Ralph St. 


23,362 


10,748 


7,163 


8,928 


2,357 


- 52,558 


Veaz ic St. 


24,650 


58,489 


17,459 


40,248 


10.790 • 


151,636 


Webster Ave 


23,082 


26,455 


10,403 


12,912 


3,403 


76,255 


West 


83,435 


74,196 


33,103 


34,206 


13,678 


238,618 


Willow St. 

-• 


18,025 


10,748 


6,0';3 


6,327 


2,265 

• 


43,408 


TOTAL 


$284,236 


$287,224 


$120,008 


$172,432 


$58,380 


$922,280 



•fTentative closing 



Source: Providence School Department 1979-1980 School Budgets as adjusted 
by the URI Study Team. 
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Policy Option IV; An Analysis 



Policy Option IV close.s ten 8chooJ.s in six co!fflirunitie8 in the city and 
provides for twenty--three k-8 grade level organization schools with at 
least one in each coamunity. Of these twenty--thre^, nineteen will be 
neighborhood K-8 schools, two will be neighborhood K-8 schools with 
language centers, and two will be model magnet K-8 schools which will 
draw their attendance from both the community and from a city-wide 
open admissions program. Included in the nineteen neighborhood K-8 
schools will be three replacement schools; of tthese, two will replace 
two schools and one will replace two closed spools. 

The population projections indicate that the Mount Pleasant community 

has a schooling demand level for three schools. Given the distribution 

of students and schools in the conmunity, either West or Greene - .but — 

n^t both - should remain open. 

The capacity of the schools to_be closed is 4,069 seats if Greene is 
closed or 4,169 seats if West is closed, utilizing the Providence School 
Department capacity formula. Option IV tentatively closes Laurel Hill 
Avenue School, but this should be discussed by the Providence SchooF 
Commit-tee. 

As Tables II-Two(a), Il-Xwo(b), and II- Twenty illustrate With Option IV and pro- 
jected 1990, .2000 public-school 5-14 age attendance by community, the capacity 
of the K-8 system meets and only slightly exceeds the projected peak 1990 
5-14 age public school enrollment. But with the system structured to 
meet the city-wide demand, there are some communities where there will 
be a substantial surplus of seats, such as Federal Hill, Reservoir, and 
the West End (ultimately when all replacements and additions are com- 
pleted) , and some communities where there vill continue to be a deficit 
of seats, such as in Silver Lake/Hartford - if Laurel Hill Avenue School 
is closed - Washington Park, Elmwcod and the East Side. These communities, 
however, lie adjacent to each other so that studeut assignment' patterns 
can be adjusted to absorb the di^srenpes. For example, the deficit seats * 
in Silver Lake/Hartford - if Uurel Hill' Avenue School Is closed - ca- be 
met by the surplus se^ts in Federal Hill or Reservoit. Washington Park 
CO .^inity deficit seats can be net by the West End or Fox Point seats; 
ana ' stly, the East Side deficit seats c^n be met by the surplus in the 
^North End and South Providence. i)f course, there will be a certain number 
of a,tudents who will choose the model magnet- schools with their opfen en- •> 
rollment. 

The decisi->n8 leading to Policy Option IV incorporated all of tho community 
decision criteria of demographic analysis, social indicators, and the 
facilities information of structural classification, capacity, enrollment, 
fuel efficiency, construction date, and load as discusser earlier in this " r 

* chapter. The decision reflects the policy assumptions of this K-8 grade level 
reorganization study (Chapter!).; This particularly reflects the determination 

. to utilize e33.sting juildings Insofar as possible .rather thap recommend 
new broad scale construction. The estimated immediate, miniiiial anii'Jal cost 

'having is just under one ndllion 'iollars with either West or Greene closed. 
The "tenth year savings" fur Policy Option IV has been set 4t $1,879,200 
(West open) and $1 ,814,265 (Greene open). 



FIGURE II- Four 



- SYNOPSIS OF SCENARIO ANALYSIS 

POLICY OPTION IV 
' BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION 

School Closings 



Comnunlty 


School Name 


— • — — 

East Side 
Elmwood 

Hount Pleasant 

North End 

' Silver Lake/Hartford 
• 

West End, 


J" 

John Rowland 

Lexington Avetiue 

Nathanel Greene (or George West) 
Francis Crowley 

Veazie Street 

Ralph Street 
Webster Ave. 
Laurel Hill (tentative; 

Althea Street* 
• Willow Street 


* * 

Neighborhood 


r : ----- 


Comnunity 


School Name 


East Side ^ 
Elrswood 
Federal Hill 
Mount Pleasant 

North End ' - ' ' - ' 

Olnt^ ville 
Reservoir 

Si^er Lake/Hartford 
South Providence 

Washington Park««^-. 
West End 


Martin Luther King 
Nathan. Bishop 
^ckett Street 
Gilbert Stuart 

Carl G. Lauro • « 
Samuel ' Bridgham 
Robert Kennedy 
Academy Avenue- 
George J. West (or Nathanael Green^j 
Windmill Street . ' > 
Esek Hofkins .V , • 
. Wil|i^a^fi^ate 

"Tt^ervoir Avenue* .} 
Oliver Hazard Perry 
Mary E, Fogar.ty 
' Roger Williams 
Broad Street*^ 
Asa Mess^r 


*School will remain open until replacement facility is completed. 

* 



r 



, FIGURE II- Four (Continued) 

Neighborhood K-8 vlth Language Center 



ConL-unity 


School Name 


Fox Point 

West End i 


Fox Point School 
Vineyard Street School 


Model Magnet K-8 


Community 


School Name 



' Smith Hill 

South Providence 

> 


^ Camden Avenue 
^ Edmund Flynn 


R8plsc6^6nt School? 




4 

Community 


School Name 


Washington Park 
West End 

Reservoir 


Broad Street * 
Althe^ Street 
Willow Street 
Reservoir Avenue* 



* School will remain open until replacement facility is completed. 

\ 

Source: URI St^udy Team, June, 1980 

i 
I 

i 

1 
I 
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SC2NARI0 Ot POLICY OPTION IV 



Phase/lA K-8 



r 



Mart'^n L^cher King 
Nathan Bishop 
Sackett Street 
Gilbert Stuart 
Carl G. Lauro 
Samuel Brldgham 
Fox Polfit (Language Center) 
Robert *F. Kennedy 
Academi Avenue 
^Georgi^ij. Wect (or Greene) 
Windnml Street 
Esek Bbpklns 
William D' Abate 
• Oliver Hazard Perry 
Camden Avenue ^tedel Magnet) 
Edmund Flynn (Model Magnet) 
Mary E. Fogarty 
Roger Williams 
Asa Hiesset 



Phased-in Closings 



John Rowland . 
Lexington Avenue 
Nathanael Greets (or West) 
Francis Crowley 
Veazie Street 
Ralph Street 
Webster Avenue 
Laurel Hill Avenue 
Althea Street 
Willov. Street 



Replacement Schools 



Broad Street* 

Althea Street and Willow Street 
Reservoir Avenue* 



♦School will remain open until replacement facility is completed. 
-Kfentative closing 

Source: URI ?tudy Team, June, 1980 
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TABLE Il-Nineteen 
SYNOPSIS OF POLICY OPTION IV BY COMHUNITY 



COMt^UNITY 
STUDY DISTRICT 



I East Side 



II Elmwood 



ril federal Hill 



IV Fox Point 



V Mt . Pleasant 



VI North End 



VII Clneyville 



VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver Lake/ 
Hartford 



X Smith Hill 



> Rowland 



Lexington Ave. 



XI South Providence 



XII Washington Park 



SCHOOL 



King 



Bishop 



OPTION IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Renovate to K-8 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 



Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-S 



Renovate to K-8 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 



Acyiemy Ave. 



West 



Greene 



Crowley 



Veazie St. 



Windmill St, 



Hopkins 



D'Abate 



Reservoir Ave. 



Ralph St, 



Webster Ave. 



Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



Renovate to K~8 



Reuovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8j 
Close one school 



Close 



Close 



Renovate to K-8_ 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Replace with K-8* 

Close 

Close 



Laurel Hill 



Perry 



Camden Ave. 



Flynn 



Fogarty 



Williams 



Broad St. 



Close (Tentative) 



Renovate to K-8 



K-8 Model Magnet 



Phase in K-8 Model Magnet 
Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 
Replace with K-8* 



XIII West End 



Althea St. 



Willow St. 



Close and replace both 
schools with one 



Asa Messer 



Renovate to K-8 



Vineyard St. 



Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



"*School will remain open until replacement facility is completed. 
Source: mi Study Team, July, 1980 
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CBY-WIDE COMIINITY ^ANALY^S - OPTION^V w ^.'T™*.^ 
K-8 BY COMMUNITY CAPACITY P EAK PROJECTED ATTF.NPANOF , ■ <^NT ),| l A TD O^amm 
rtntion TV ^ Uo^unlty iqqq 5.14 Public 1 _ ^^/^ f^"% 



COMMUNITY 
STUDY DISTRICl. 



I East Sid» 



il ElTiwood 



III Federal Hill 



IV Fox Point 
V Mt . Pleasant 



SCHOOL 



King 

Rowland 

Bishop 



Lexington Ave. 
Sackett St. 
Stuart 



Lauro 
Bridghaa 



Fox' Point 



VI North End 



— :\ 



Vtl Olneyville 
VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver Lake/ 
Hartford 



X Smith Hill 



XI South Providence 



xfl Washington Park 



XIH West End 



Kennedy 
Academy Ave 
West 
Greene 
Crowley 



Veazle St. 
Windmill St 
Hopkins 

J^¥ate 



Reservoir Ave. 



Althea St. 
Asa Messer 
Willow St. 



TOTAL: 




Ralph Street 
Webster Ave. 
Laurel Hiil +v'e) 

Perr^ ^ 

Camden Ave. (d) 



Flyiin 

Fogarty 

Williams 

"Broad St 



14,950 



9c 

i O : URI Study Team 
ERIC June, 1980 



(a) Assume 650 capacity. 

(b) West or Greene will remain open, but not both. 

(c) Assumes replacement school (Althea and Willow will be replac-d 
by one Neighborhood K-8 School) 

-h Tentative closing 



^ 1,825 

"(1,175) 

(d) City-wide magnet yj 

(e) There is a tentative decision 
to close Laurel Ave. If it is 
decided to keep it open, the 
next decision is whether to n 
novAfp nr replace the facility 
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Scenario Analysis; Policy Option V 

City-wide of the thirty-two elementary and middle schools, nine (9) will 
be closed, seventeen (17) will be neighborhood K-8, two (2) will be neigh- 
borhood K-8 with language centers, and two (2) will be model magnet K-8. 
Four (4) schools are recounended to be replaced by three (3) schools. Tne 
total number of schools in the city -ill be twenty-four (24) with at least 
one (1) school in every coiatunlty~a closings of a minimum of 3,000 seats. 

Given the capacity of 650 per school, the total capacity for Providence is 
just under 15,600 seats, with about 14,300 neighborhood K-8 seats and 1,300 
model magnet K-8 seats. 

The -ghest enrollments estimated for public schoolc, 5-14 years, K-8 grades 
are: 1980, 13,413; 1990, 14,450; and 2000, 13,125. 

Each of these schools has been reviewed individufilly for structural clasps, 
space utilization (or load), current Providence School Department capacity, 
efficiency ratings, and the school age population and composition, along 
with social indicators in each community in which the schools are located. 
The decision was mate utilizing the policy assumptions stated in the initial 
phase of this study, including a maximum of 650 capacity, with 600 students 
enrolled. A determination was made about the physical disposition of each 
school on the basis of this decision analysis. The initial, annual, minimal 
cost savings which was assessed after the policy option was developed was 
based upon administrative salary, custodial salary, salary benefits (not In- 
cluding teacher benefits), fuel, light, and water. The total amount for 
Option V is $682,976. 
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STVDY 
UI^:R1CT 



I East Side 



II Elmwood 



I III Federal 
^ Hill 



IV Fox Poirt 



V Mount 
Pleasant 



VI North 



VII Olncyville 



VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver 
Uke/ 
Hartford 



X Snith Hill 



XI Soufii 

Providence 



xn Washln|- 



XI n West 
End 



SCHOOL 



King 



How land 



Msho£_ 



Lextnft ton Ave» 



Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



Bridgham 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 



Acad emy Ave. 
Veil 



i;reene 



rrovicy 



Veagje St. 
Windmill St. 
Hopkins 



D*Abate 



Reservoir Ave. 



Ralph St. 



Webster Ave. 



laurel Hill 



Perry 



Camden Ave. 
Flynn 



Fogarty 



Williams 



Broad St. 



K'illow $t: 



Asa Messer 



Vineyard itT 



TABLE Il-Tweiicy -One 



NtloHBOR- 
HOOD K-& 



NEIGHBOR- 

K-8 MTH 

LAN(.l,- 

ct:nm 



MODFL 
AM.' 



Cost Savings: $682 , 976 



Tot a\ : 



IhodP K-8 
; OPEN 



1 



REPLACEMENT 
SCHOOL 



T School will remain open until leplacement facilits is conpleted. 



21 



Sour re: IRI 



CiTY-WIDE 

MACm K-8 
OPEN 



0 



_0__ 
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TABLE II-Twenty-TWo 
POLICY OPTION V 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE Ot RECOMMEXDAl JON * 



♦Complete school names are not indicated on working docunents. 
**School will remain open until replacement facility is com 









CLOSED 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-8 


NEIGHBORHOOD 
K-8 W/ 


MODEL MAGNET 
K-8 


NEIGHBORHUUU n-o 
REPLACEMENT 




LANGUAGE 
CENTER 














** 

Broad Street 


Althea St. 
Academy Ave 


Asa Mc^ser 
Bishop 


Fox Point 
Vineyard ot. 


Camden Ave. 
Flynn 


(Althea 
(Willow 

Reservoir Ave'i* 


Crowley 


Bridgham 








How land 


Broad** 








Laurel Hill 


D' Abate 








Lexington Ave. 


Fogarty 








Ralph St. 


Greene 








Veazfe St. 


HopKlns 








Willow St. 

*N 


Kennedy 
King 
Lauro 
Perry 

Reservoir** 








1 


Sackett St. 
Stuart 

Webster 
West 

Williams 
Windmill St 









pie ted 



ERIC 



Source: URI Study Teaa, July. 1980 



MAP H-Seven 




ERIC 



*BeplBoenient X-8 School 

neighborhood K-8 Schools // ^ Washington Park 

West End 

(g) City Wide Model Magnet ) II Reservoir 

Note: 1. Elementary and Middle school 

not included on this nap are 

recGnnsnded for closing under Option V. 

2. OoBplete school nawas are not included on viorking docwnents, 
Source; WRI Stud^ TWO, July, 1980 
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TABLE Iivlwenty-Three 

ESTIMATE OF MINIMAL SAVINGS AS A RESULT 
Oi-: CLOSING SCHOOLS UNDER OPTION V 



School' 
Closings 



Administrative 
Salary 



Aithea St. 

Academy Ave. 
Crowley 
How land 
Lai.r. I Hill 
Lexiii ^cn Ave 
Ralpl. I . 
Veazit. jC. 
Willow St. 



TOTAI, 



$19,152 ■ 

23,082 . 

23,498- 

21,325 

23,792 

23,915 

23,362 

24,650 

18,025 



Custodian's 
Salary 



Salary 
Benefits 



$10,748 

26,455 

26,455 
16,475 

26,455 

26,455 

10,748 

58,489 

10,748 



$6,279 

10,403 

10,490 
7,938 

10,552 

10,578 

7,163 

17,459 

6,043 



Fuel 



Light & 
I Water 



$13,290 

11,529 

10,920 
12,215 . 

14,446 

18,940 

8,928^ 

40,248 

6,327 



$200,801 



$213,028 



$86,905' 



S4..inD 

4,100 

4,893 
4,529 

5,874 

6,491 

2,357 

10,790 

2,265 



$136,843' 



Total 



' Source: Providence School Department 1979-1980 School Budgets 

as adjusted by the URI Study Tet i. 



$53.i69 

75,569 

76,256 
62,482 

81,119 

86,379 

52,558 

151.636 

43,408 



§45,399 $682,976 ^ 



10 rj 
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Policy Option V: An Analysis 

Policy Option V closes nine schools in six communities in the city either 
because ol an excess of supply of seats over demand for schooling or be- 
cause of the physical condition and age of the facility, or both. 

It provides for twenty-four K-8 grade level organization schools with at 
least one in each community. This includes seventeen neighborhood K-8 
schools, two neighborhood K-8 schools with language centers, and two 
model magnet K-8 schools • Four schools are to replaced by tJiree schools. 

Option V is a further modification of Option IV. It reassesses the two 
conmunities in the city. Mount Pleasant and Silver Lake/Hartford, for which 
the strategy to meet the com^nimity schooling need was still unresolved. 
Both community situations Were discussed at the Schjol Committee meeting 
of June 23rd, and subsequently, further analysis wAs carried out. 

For Mount Pleasant, the population projections indicate that the community 
has a schooling demand level which could be met by three K-8, 650 capacity 
schaols. Option IV recomtaended renovating Robert F. Kennedy, Academy Avenue, 
an<i either George J. West or Nathanael' Greene schools, but not both, to K-8 
standards* 

Further assessment of the decision criteria by school and the distribution 
of the population led to re-examine the decision to retain Academy Avenue. 
Then a closer review of the preliminary construction and renovation needs 
for a K-8 school system indicates that Academy Avenue School, which was 
constructed in 1889, would need a cafetorium, gymnasium, five special class- 
rooms, and fifteen regular classrooms. This outweighs its fuel efficiency 
ranking of excellent. Thus, it becomes a more viable candidate for closing 
than feither West or Greene, both of which are sounder structural facilities 
and would only require the addition of a kindergarten. (Table II-Thirty-Two) 
As Map Il-Seven indicates, retaining West and Greene will provide more ac- 
cessibility ^or the children ^n the Mount Pleasant community as well as 
the Smith Hill and North End areas. 

TABLE II-Twenty-Four 



DECISION CRITERIA FOR POLICY OPTIONS BY ,CHOOL^ 
MOUNT PLEASANT COMMUNITY 
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Tlie Silver Lake/^ttfdrd comunlty has a projected public school populajtion 
attendance for 1990 of 1,375. Option IV recoM&ended the closing of two schools, 
Ralph Street and Webster Avenue, and the tentative closing af^ Laurel Hill Avenue 
School with Oliver Uasard Perry renovated to a neighborhood This would 

have provided a neighborhood capacity of 650, leaving a 1990 latent community 
deasLAd of -*725. 

TABLE II-Twenty-Flve 

ANALYSIS OF IJVTENT DEMAND OPTION IV SILVER LAKE/HARTFORD COMMUNITY - • 



SCHOOL 



OPTION IV ^ 
RECOMMENDATIOMS 



OPTION IV 
COMMUNITY 
CAPACir/ FOR 
K-8 ^STEM 



1990 PROJECTED 
5-14 PUBLIC ^ 
SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 



1990 COMMUNITY 
LATENT DEMAND 



Ralph Street 



Webster Ave. 



Laurel Hill Ave. 



er Hazard 

Per-y 



Close 



Close 



Tentative 
Closing 



650 



1,375 



Renovate to 
K-8 



- 725 



This coonunity was one which Showed a deficit within the comiuunity; under Option 
IV it was suggested that since this conununlty is adjacent to Federal Hill and 
Reservoir, which will have a substantial surplus of seats, a redrawing of student 
assignment patterns bo implemented* However, the reassessment of the implica- 
tions of this suggestion indicates certoin const mints. TVicre would be u wide 
geographic area with a high number pf students which would not be served by a 
nei^borhood school or by the proximity of a speciol purpose or magnet school*^ which 
are located within major traffic arteries. Moreover, these is a continued 
high level of estimated student population which is distributed in the southern 
pare of the community* With the Option IV recomended capacity, there is st.ill an 
indicated need for one additional K<^8 school through the year 2000* 



TABLE II-Twenty-Six 

ANALYSIS OF LATENT DEMAND OPTION V SILVER LAKE/HARTFORD COMMUNITY 



SCHOOL 


OPTION V 

RECOMfENDA- 

TIONS 


OPTION V 
COMMUNITY 
CAPACITY 
FOR K-8 
SYSTEM 


1990 PRO- 
JECTED 5-14 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


1990 COM- 
MUNITY 
LATENT 
DEMAND . 


2t)00 PRO- 
JECTED 5-14 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


2000 COM-^ 
MUNITY 
LATENT 
DEMAND 


Ralph Street 


Close 


1,300 


1,375 


- 75 


1,275 


1 

+ 100 


Webster Ave. 


Renovate 
to K-8 


Uurel Hill 


Close 


Oliver Hazard 
Perry 


Renovate 
to K-8 



lor 



Building on thm Option IV recommendation to renovate Perry School to K-8 
standard*, th« MAlysis focuses on which of the three school buildings - Ralph 
Street, WebtCer Avenue, and L,aurel Hill Avenue - would-be the most efficient, 
economically fMslble, and appropriately located facility to serve the edu -na- 
tional needs of the Silver Lake/Hartford area. None of these facilities are on 
sites in which they are immediately usable as a K-8 school. 



TABLE II-Twenty-Seven 

DECISION CRITERIA FOR POLICY OPTIONS BY SCHOOL 
SILVER LAKE/HARTFORi, COMMUNITY 
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Ralph Street School meets lew, if any, of the decision criteria, by school 
whiih would allow for a less costly renovation to a K-8 school. Built in 
1901, it has only eight regular classrooms while the prototype K-8 school 
has 20 to 24 regular ^lassrooms, five special purpose rooms, as well as 
auxiliary and support rooms. It also has an efficiency rating of fair. 

Laurel Hill Avenue School, which was built in 1916 and has the largest num- 
ber of regular classrooms and an efficiency rating of good, is located near' 
Perry School. This would then not meet the spatial/geograpliic needs of the 
'students in the community. Therefore, it is recommended that the Webster 
Avenue School, curr3ntly a K-5, but recently vot#d by the School Committee 
to be extended to a K-6, be renovated to a neighborhood K-8, thus providing 
^a seat capacity of l,3pO to meet the continuing demand in Silver Lake/Hartford. 

The recommendations of Option V which built upon the anlaysis which developed 
Option IV are an outcome of the decision matrix application to the policy 
assumptions. This matrix reflects the decision to minimize the cost of 
reorganizing the system. by utilizing existing buildings "When possible. The 
estimated immediate minimal annual cost savings is just under $700,000. 
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FIGURE Il-Six 

SYNOPSIS OF SCENARIO /iNALYSIS 
POLICY OPTION V 
|Y TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION 



1 Community 


School Name 


East Side 


John Howland 






Elmwood 


Lexington Avenue ^ 






Mount Pleasant 


Acadejiy Avenue 
Francis Crowley 




• 


North End 


Veazie Street 






Silvev Lake/Hartford 


Ralph Street 
Laurel Hill 






West End 

1 , ■ ■ 


. Althea Street 
Willow Street 







Nei ghborhood K-8 



Community 



East Side 
Elmwood 

1 i sacral Hill 

I 

I Mount Pleasant 

North End 

Olney . ille 
Reservoir 

Silver Lake/Hartford 

South^ Providence 

Washington Park 
W3St| pOtd 



School Name 



Martin Luther Kin^ 
Nathan Bishop 
Sdckett Street 
Gilbert Stuart 
Curl G, Lauro 
Samuel Bridgham 
Robert F, Kennedy 
Nathanaal Greene 

George J. West 
Windmill Street 
Esek Hopkins 
William D'Abate 

Reservoir * 
Oliver Hazard Perry 
Webster Avenue 
Mary E, Fogarty 
Roger Williams 
Broad Street* 
Asa Messer 



*Schoc 1 will remain open until 



replac<^'"pnt facility is completed. 
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FIGURE II- Six (Continued) 



1 

Community i 


School Name 


i'ux i'oint 1 
SaIovsI End j 

1 


Fox Point S:hool 
Vineyard Street SohQol 




w • ■ • " 

(.ommuni ty 


School Name 


, i u Hili 
\ r. .1 ProvidL;nv.e 


Camden Avenue 
Edmund Flynn 


He lace meat Schooib 


CommuniLy 


Scliool Name 

-v 


Aa .liiiUjLuu Park' 
v<L" * Bind 

' •■voir 


broad Streets: 
(Allhea Street 
(Willow Street 

Reservoir Avenue * 



_^ - ^_ < 1 ' i 

-S<l:oul will remain open until replacement facility is comploto 
Source: URT Study Team, .July, 1980 
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FIGURE i L-Seven 
SCENARIO OF POLICY OPTION V 



■ 5; ' r 

Phase in K-8 


Phase in Clobingb 




John How land 


Nathan Bishop 


Lexington Av nue 


Sackelt Street 


Academy Avenue 


CA 1 hp rt St iinrt 


Francis Crowley 




Veazip Street 




Ralph St reel 


Fox Point (Ldnguage Center) 


T.A!it"p1 Hill Avpniip 


Robert F» Kennedy 


Al thea Sf rpp t 




rtLLLUVI k/LrCeC. 






• Windmill ^trppt 

1 wV X 1 1 U ill *- A. ^ ^.J ^ I ^ 




1 Esek Hopkins 




j William D'Abate 




* U/ph^^t'PT" Avpniip 

j Vv L/ ^ L C\ V ^ 1 1 U W 




Oliver Hazard Perry 




Camden Avenue (Model Magnet) 




Kdmund Fly un ^ (Model Magnet) 




Mary E. Fop,arty 




Roger Will lams 




Asa Messer 




Vineyard Street (Language 




Center) 





{ 

i 

I 

j Replacement Schools 



Broad Street * 

Althea Street and Willow Street 
Reservoir Avenue 



*School will reraian open until replacement facility is completed^ 
Source: URI Study Team, July. 1980 
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TABLK 1 '-Twontv-Kifih'- 
SYNOPSIS OF POLICY OPTION V BY COMMUNITY 



COMMUNITY 
STUDY DISTRICT 



1 East Side 



Elmwood 



tli Federal Hill 



. V Fo 



! n t 



V Mt . P' t asant 



II North Ead 



VIM '.t rvo 1 r 



A 



Silver Lake/ 
Hart lord 



oirith Hill 



SCHOOL 



How land 



Bishop 



Lexington Ave 



Sackett St, 



;tuart 



OPTION IV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



Henovat e to K-8 



Renovate tv) K-8 



Lauro 



Bridgham 



Fox Point 



Re aovate to K-8 
Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



Kennedy 



Academy Ave, 



West 



Greene 



Crowley 



Veazie St 



Renovate to K-8 



Close 



Reno va te to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Close 



Close 



Windmill St. 



Rpnovate to K-8 



Hopkins 



Renovate to K-8_ 



D'Abatc 



Kobcrvoir Ave > 



Ralph St 



Webster Ave. 



Laurel Hill 



Perry 



South Providence 



Was'iingnon Park 



Camden Ave. 



Fl^nn 
Fo^arty 



Renovate to K-8 



Replace with K-8* 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 



K-8 Model Magnet 



Williams 



firoad St. 



Renovate no K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Replace with K-8* 



ail West End 



Althea S t. 
Willow St, 



' Mose and replace both 
srhools with one 



Asa Messer 



Vineyard St 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



Sc.uToT willVemain open until replacement facility i^ cotnplcLed. 
.ource: URI Study Team, July, 1980 
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ft 



I 

00 
I 



s i : I'^v DiSi-<iCi 



III F-vlor.il Hill 



IV Fox Point 



V Mt . Pleasant 



VI North Fnd 



VI I Olneyville 



VIII Reservoir 



fx Silver Lake/ 
Hartford 



X Sniith lUl 1 



XI South Providence 



XT I Washington Park 



Mil We<t Fnd 



SCHOOL 



K-8 BY COMMUNITY CAPACITY , PKAK PRQJEf 



y''^^''^\vHr.beT '^ Capac i t v 
JjipenjSrh 



Kin- 

ilo..-lcina 

Bishop 

Lexington Ave 
SarVett St. 
St';art 



\JT I ^\Jl% V 

ATTANp y^ NCF . rt OT UJ^n T^n i MTD — " 

1990 5-14 Tu^^Kc \ ^nrnu 'i^'^'JnZ' T Detu it b^»dt:> 



Lai:ro 
Bria>;har 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 

Academy 
West 
Greene 
Crowle> 



Veazie St. 
Win^niill St, 
Hopkins 



D'Abate 



Reservoir Ave. 



tlalp'a Street 
Webster Ave. 
Laurel Hill 
Perry 



Camden Ave. (h) 



X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 

x_ 

X 



Flynn 
Fogavty 

Wi 1 1 i.lIDa 



Broai St 



Althfa Sc. 
As.) No or 
WiUoJ St . 
Vinevard St . 



TO TAl 



N 
N 

X 



1.300 



1,300 



1,300 



650 



1,950 



' 24 



1,300 

: 650__ 

650(c) 



1300 
650 , 

1,950 
650(c ) 



1,V50^'^ ^ 
"15.6'0Q " 



1 . t7' 

1^600 

630 

475 

1,850 



1,125 

_..A50 

200 



-J -> 



-300 



+650 



+175 



1,373 

_ 7pO_ 

1,775 
1,125 



1,_550 
14. 45 0, 



+100 



+175 

±200 

+ 4 50 



-f]75 



■75 

. -30 



+ 400 



■1 , 1 71 




(a) Assume 650 capacity. 
Source: URI Study Team, July, 198C. 

U3 



fh^ Citv-wi-ie Ka,nct" (c) Ass.-ie.. r.plnceraent school (Althc-a & Willow Street Schools will 
(b) City-wi-le ^iai,^ct. replaced by o.ie neishborhood 

school) . 
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Economii viomp.irisons ot UpL ions IV aiul V 



There are several diff#rences between Options IV and V that have consequence, 
for the School Department btiftat- While Option V entails keeping 24 ^"8 schools 
open. Option IV retains only 23 schools. This is achieved by keeping the Webs er 
AveL and Nathanial Greene' schools open, and closing the Academv A-nuc Schoo - 
as con,pared with their status under Option IV. Utilizing , the comparisons developed 
Tn earUer stages of the study, the Economic impact of change can be examined upon 

he current operating budget In terms of the reduction of that budget made possible 
b5 closing scLls. upon the prospective operating budget of a K-8 system, anc upon 
tie capital budget necessary to bring the system to the recommended configuration 

...i capacity. Ltimates of the impact of the school closings recommended under hese 
opLions on the current operating budget have been prepared. These estimares - the 
"m iimal savings as a result of closing schools" amount to $922 280-$955 289 for 
Ont?on IVb and rVa re.pectivelv and to $682,976 for Option V. (Tables Il-Seventeen . 
I'l-hi-hteen. and 1 1 -Twenty-Three) . Depending on which variant of Option IV is con- 
-.ivkred. tlio diflL-rcnr. $2 }9, 304-$272. 313 is approximately equal to the savinp, that 
,;oul<t realized ii c-ithcr West or Greene were closed since the s.ivinj; from closing 
Aca<i.'iir i Hrtuallv identical to the cost of keeping Wt^bsLer open. 

Th- >ving in the operating budget of the current system of just over $680,000 
is si^n. .cant. However, it probably understates the actual saving that will be 
Jealize;= for several reLons. It does not take into account the impact of ^nf a- 
t i :L:h is reflected already in the 1980-81 school budget, and - /^f-^-" " 
If inflation is assumed to continue at 7% per year for the next ]0 years and real 
co4s of operating these schools were not to increase the school budget wou d have 
to inc'ude over $1,340,000 in 1990-91 to simply keep these schools open. Alterna ely. 

th^;: !979-8o'i;nds'were used to retire 20 year municipal bonds use - - 
rehabilitation and construction, these funds could retire $4,235,000 at 7/„ interest, 
al'os enough to build one replacement school. (The use of bonds to finance needed 
construction is discussed in more detail below). This estimate of savings similarly 
docs nof take into account any cost savings due to improved utilization of teachers 
; c^trarndministrative norsonnel. which could be significant, but which can 

be estimated currently. It must be recognized that there may be some 
increase in transportation costs associated with operating fewer schools, for som. 
l.Mdr o wiU live at a greater distance from their new school than at present 

• litional costs, however should be relatively small, particularly wncn the 
: lij K-8 system is implemented. 

It is possible to make a very preliminary estimate of the cost of °"^rating 
the tvpicnl °:-8 school, based on current cost levels, operating procedures, and 
staffing Patterns! (T^ble Il-Ihirty). Following current budgeting procedure, 
this cost IS estimated to be $665,000 for an "average" 650-student schoo 
(Alternately, using the accounting basis followed in developing 'adjusted school 
bu g"s r his sfudy. the cost is $837,000). This suggests a significant re- 
duction n per pupil c^st over current levels of expenditure. Comparing curren 
o eraaon for tL'el ementary and middle schools, which -st approximately ^ « ^00 
in 1979-1980 with an Option IV K-8 system estimated to. cost $15,272,000. reveals 

ng f just under $1 million, while an Option V K-8 ^^f /j^^'^^^J,^^^^^'^ 
than 2 3 schools. Is estimated to cost $15,935,000 for a saving of $315 000. It 
l^ould he noted that the prototype school i. staffed byjnore teachers than cur- 
renty employed in the elementary and middle schools. 690 under Option IV and 
7^0 under Option V. resulting in a significantly lower student-teacher ratio. 
aAoximltefy 22, than at present. Thus, if decreased student-teacher ratios 
I'plct th... quality of education, that offered in the prototype K-8 school would be 



TABLE II-Thirty 



PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF PROTOTYPE K-8 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

OPERATING COSTS 



(approximate costs) 

3CJ Teachers (@ $18,313) $550,000 

2 Principals + 50,000 

3 CJv2rks 24,000 
' istodians * 33,000 



Sub Total : Salaries 



$657,000 



i.mployee Benefits * (21% of total salaries) 140,000 

Fuel @ $0.375/sq.ft. (1.25/gal.) 30,000 

Electricity 10,000 

Total $837.000 



*Not currently carried in individual school budgets as currently 
oudgeted custodial salaries and employee benefits ate not included 
in individual school budgets. On this basis, cost per school is 
estimated to be $664,000 or $15,272,000 for the twenty-three school 
compared to $16,250,000 for thirty-two current elementary and middl 
schools operated under Option IV and $15,935,000 for twenty-four 
schools under Option V. 

+One is an assistant principal. 
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better than currently possible and at a lower cost. While Option V is more ex- 
pensive to operate than Option IV because it includes one more school, it appears 
to provide a slightly better distribution of seats relative to prospective demand. 
This is discussed further in the discussion of capacity, below. 



The capital expenditures necessary to implement a K-8 system .are significant. 
This is, however, less due to the fact bf grade reorganization than to the gener- 
ally poor conditions of the physical plant of the Providence School System. Due to 
the age of the schools currently in operation and the fact that there has been 
extensive deferral of maintenance, there :s a substantial need for repair, rehabil- 
itation, or replacement of virtually every elementary and middle school in the system. 
While the schools suggested for closing in Option IV and V are generally the oldest 
and smallest - and hence, those where significant capital expenditures are least - 
justifiable - every school in the proposed K-8 system will require some capital ex- 
penditure. Thus, even Bridgham Middle School will require modifications to accept 
kinder^;,-!! . . 1 students as well as other younger elementary students . Based on a preliminary 
detailed .vcntory of building characteristics, the need for renovations and ad- 
ditions tw schools under Option IV and V have been estimated (Table Il-Thirty-One and 
Table I I-ihirty-Two) . Based on these estimates of space need, the cost of 
renovations and additions for Option IV is estimated to be $12 million. To this 
must be added the cost of three replacement schools - estimated at $18 million. 
The capital costs to implement Option V are virtually identical - $30 million. 

Fi nanc ing Cons triict ion 

The cost of bonding this construction, over a 20-year period on a fully amortized 
basis would be $2,832,000 per year aC 7% interest or $3,056,000 at 8%. While this 
is a substantial cost, between 20% and 25% would be covered by the savings in the 
current operating budget realized by the school closings, recommended in Option V. 
To the extent that additional savings are realized as a consequence of reorganization, 
^4:hese can ilso be applied to retire the construction debt. It is important to 
rec.iMiize that these estimated are preliminary, pending the School Committee s 

! sl<.n to act on closings and reorganizat iou, and will require further architcchtural 
nnd onorlr evaluation before they can be refined. Nonetheless, it appears quite 
likely that this estimate overstates the additional cost to be borne by Providence 
taxpayers . 

Based on detailed discussions with Deputy Superintendent Mntolan, it appears 
that* much of the repaif and renovation work necessary for the Implementation of a 
K-8 system is already tV object of School Committee examination in the bond issue 
now under consideration. As was noted earlier, much of this vork is simply catching 
up" on deferred maintenance. .Moreover, since a significant portion of this work 
is related to energy use (e.g. ^oilers, windows, lighting) it may be eligible for 
50/; federal reimbursement, permitting short term borrowing at lower cost. (Notice 
that if increased eriergy efficiency i?. in fact achieved by implementing these re- 
pairs, additional operating budget savings are possible beyond those estimated 
here) In summary, it appears that the ne,t construction budget required to imple- 
ment K-8 reorganization is closer to $20 million, required annual debt service of 
between $1,900,000 and $2,040,000, with at ^ 2ast half of this cost available from 
savings in the school operating budger. . 
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TABLE ll-liiirtv-One 
PRELIMINARY CONSTRUCTION AND RENOVATION NEEDS - 



OPTION iV 




Source: URI Study Team's Facility Evaluation, June, 1980 (See Glossary of Ternis) 
* Replacement School 
C ■ Cafetor^um G • Gymnasium 
4 Replace Althea and Willow with one school. 
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TABLE II-Thlrty-Two 



I 

CO 

I 



" CUMMlfNI lY 

V 

II I iV.kf.il, Hill 

IV VoV Point 
V Ml , VU'4>'j^t 



VI North KnJ 

' VI i Olncyville 

VI li ltc:>t rv.>ir 

|\ Silver IjWc/ 
ilui I tot J 



X biilU tiUI 



K-8 SYSTt'M 
SCHOOLS 

Jinji . 

jr^iiif 



I ,iuru 



SritJ|;liJOi 
Fox foinc 

KcnnetJy 



Greene 



Uind«ni St. 

Ecscrvolr Ave. 



Ferry 

CjuitJ».*n Ave . 



Ope a 

X 



X 



X 
X 

X 
* 



Uiniam3 

A?-* H<.-aat'r_ 
VliieyaiJ St 



X 



♦ 

J 

4 

X 



K-5 SYSltM: PRt'MHINARY C0NS'1R"C;T.XS ANU 
Il> lU 



to K-8 Stanaaril 



X 

X 



X 

X 

"X 



13 



MiddU/Renov ^ 
CO K-8 ScanJarJ 



X- 



An 



Addition ot 



Add It 
cilUry 



Fac i ! 1 1 le^ 



..iiiuN Mm:, - omuN V 

lib - - V 
Addil ion of Special 
Purpose Clasaro^wi 



K 



7 



c 
3 



rpos 
Klndercarten 



5 

48 



TTc 



Addition of 
ReuuUr CUbsr 



10 



O0nii» 

l-oT feirs 
75 



_5£ 



250" 



200 
12^ 



5 
10 



'IT 



125 



250 



100 



200 

6 1 i50" 



ill 



* ftcplacei/enl Scliool 

C - C4fetoriu« C - CymnasiuTj 

♦ Replace Althea and Willow with oae school. 



Source: URI Study. Team's Facility Evaluation, July, 1980 (See Glossary of Terms) 
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i^^t^^j^^rJjt^ CiXyi^jaide an d Nelfthborhoo d Perspectives ^ ^ 

Among the dlffeZnces between Option IV and Option V, there are differonrer in _ 
both the capacity available, that is, the total number of availab e K-8 classroom 
seats, and in their distribution arouad the city. A comparison of the capacity and 
demand entries in Table I l-Thirty-Tttree with those in Table Il-Thirty-Fout , in- 
dicates that Option V increases K-8 capacity city-wide by 650 useable seats. This 
Increases the excesf supply of seats city-wide by an equal amount over the pro.iedted 
peak^ enrollment in 1990. Moreover, since bath West and Greene are oP-" Opti°" V. 
non- regular classroom seats are, also increased by 350 to a total of l,e/J. 
(Tables II-Thirty-Five an.d XI-Thirty-Six) . These changes are offset by a reduction 
in tie shortlge of seats in the Silver Lake-Hartford neighborhood from 715 to 65, 
thereby removing the need for those studeu^s to attend schools in adjacent neighbor- 
hoods with seats available. The cost of alleviating this neighborhood hardship 
Is borne city-wide in increased projected system operating costs of nearly $1 mil 
lion, which Is the cost of 24 rather than 23 K-8 schools "-entioned "^^^^^^ P}"^^^^^ 
loss of savings from closing one of West or Greene ($664,000 + $272,000 = $936,000). 
This comparison 'highlights the "trade-off" between excess capaci'-v and operating 
cost, and indicates a Dersistent dilemma for the Providence School Committee: 
Should cil -wide cost be reduced at the expense of itidividual neighborhood s 
needs' This is npt a simple issue, nor is it one where purely technical criteria 
can prov. ^ answers. Further examination of the capacity and demand projections 
referred to above, reveals other equally important imbalances. For example, 
Federal Hill will have a surplus of at least 650 seats for the next 20 years. 
Closing Lauro would eliminate this excess and save approximately $1 million, as 
well as reduce the city-wide surplus from 1150 seat.s to 500. There is also a 
shortage of seats in Washington Park, after the Broad Street replacement school is 
built. Here the dilemma is perhaps clearest, since the cost of the replacement 
school and its companion in the Reservoir neighborhood could be 88% covered - on a 
bonded basis, - by the $1 million saving if the excess capacity at Lauro or Greene 
were eliminated. There is a similar situation in the West End, where a replacement 
school is needed for Alrhea and Willow. In considering these trade-offs of cost • 
against capacity, city-wide interest against neighborhood need, it should be recog- 
nized that, because of the method of establishing K-8 capacity used in this study, 
even if the K-8 system were to have no "rated surplus capacity there wOuld still 
be a^ least 1500 unused non-regular classroom seats in a total of nine schools around 
the city that could be used if demand in neighborhoods is excessive. The Providence 
School Committee's decision on how to reconcile these conflicting goals is a dif- 
ficult one, but one which must be made. A key consideration is that retaining 
excess building capacity leaves le«s money available for programs, teachers, and 
other pupil support personnel. , 
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8TU0V OISIRICT 



Si'HOOL 
UKP'K OPTION V 



cA?Arm 



ACTUAL 
1980 5-U 
PU8LIC SCHOOl 
ATTEMDANCE 



1980 
UTENI 
DEHANB 



1985 PROJECTED 

PU8LIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 



1985 
UTENT 
DEMAND 



c.,«n,: n.^. «..o ..m."-&W-^H ,^ .«o. ...0 .uc, 03 » 



1990 PROJECTED 

5-14 1990 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LATENT 

ATTENDA-NCE DEMAND 




1995 PROJECTED 

5-14 
PU8L1C SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 



1995 
UTENT 
OMAN 



2000 PROJECTED 

5-14 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATT2IIDANCE 



* Excludtt Ktnyon Spec. Ed. Ctnt«r.(l wing) 
kVJZI «?UcS:Sl VclTol for Althf .rA Willow .ad further .ddltlon to Mes.er 
'vla^yf r'f stV^r'schooi is located In Ctn.u. Tr.ct 3 but for purpo.e. of thU .tudy 

^^/^^^^^;^.^rr^^l.n IV . URI study Tea.. ^^^^^^^ January, 1980 



2000 
LATENT 
DEMAND 
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TABLE II- rhxffty-Kinir 

COMMUNITY CAPACITY, PROJECTED PUBLIC SCHOOl ATTENL>aNCE, LATENT DEMAND FOR 1980, 1985, 1990, 1995 and 2000 FOR POLICY OPTION V 



3 

COMMUNITV 
STUDY DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 
UNDER OPTION V 


1 

CAPACm 


ACTUAL 
1980 5-14 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


1980 
LATENT 
DEMAND 


1985 PROJECTED 

5-14 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


1 

' 1985 

LATENT 
1 DEMAND 


1990 PROJECTED ' 

5-14 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE 


1990 
LATENT 
DEMAND 


1995 PROJECTED 

5-14 
Pl'BLK SCHOOL 
*1 TENDANCE 


1995 
LATENT 
DWAND 


2000 PROJECTED 
' 5-14 

PUBLIC SCHOOL 
1 ATTENDANCE 


2000 
UTENT 
DEMAHD 


L East Side 


King 
Bishop 


1,300 


1,463 


-163 


1,480 


-180 


7 

1,575 


-275 


1,640 


-340 


1.400 


-100 


II Eliawood 


Sackett St. 
Stuart 


1,300 


1,748 


-448 


1,778 


-478 


1,600 


-300 


1,595 


-295 


1,500 


-2dO 


III Federal 

Hill 


Lauro* 
Bridgham 


1,300 


552 


+ 748 


610 


+690 


' 650 


+650 


635 


+665 


600 


+700 


I IV Fox Point 


Fox Point 


650 


406 


+244 


435 


+215 


475 


+ 175 


510 


+ 140 


475 


+175 


V PIC •r feasant 


ivenneay 

West ^ 
Greene 


1,950 


1,668 


+282 


1,735 


+215 


1,850 


+ 100 


1,800 


+ 150 


1 1,675 


+275 




U1 nAmi 11 Q r 
w 1 nQini 11 9 L • 

Hopkins 


1,300 


1,036 


+264 


1.075 


+225 


1,125 


+ 175 


1.140 


+ 160. 


1.150 


+150 


S VII Olneyville 


D* Abate 


650 


430 


+220 


440 


+210 


450 


+200 


425 


+225 


400 


+250 


VIII Reservoir 


Reservoir Ave. 


650** 


157 


+493 


215 


+435 


200 


+450 


195 


+455 


175 


+475 


IX Silver 


Perry 

Webster Ave. 


1,300 


1,294 


+ 6 


1,320 


- 20 


1,375 


-75 


1,365 


-65 


1,275 


+25 


X Soith Hill 


Camden Ave.i- 


650 


589 


+61 


755 


-lOS 


700 


-50 


625 


+25 


500 


+150 


XI South 

Providence 


Flynn+ 

Fogarty 

Williams 


1,950 


1,483 


+467 


1,660 


+290 


1,775 


+ 175 


1,825 


+125 


1,625 


+325 


XII Washington 
Park 


B*oad Street 


650** 


997 


-347 


950 


-300 


1,125 


-475 


1,020 


-370 


900 


-2ft0 


XIII West End 


Asa Messer 

Vineyard St. -H- 


*** 
1,950 


1,590 


+360 


1,665 


+285 


1,550 1 +400 


1,515 


+435 


1,450 


+500 


CITYWIDE 


TOTAL: 


15,600 


13,413 


+1,827 


14,118 


+1,4H2 


14,450 i +1,15(; 1 13,940 


+1,311 


13,125 


+2,475 



* Excludes Kenyon Spec. Ed. Center (1 wing) 
** Assumes replacement school 
*** Assumes replacement school for Althea and Willow and further addition to Messrr 
+ City-wide Magnet 

++ Vineyard Stre-, School is located in Census Tract 3 but for purposes of this study 
is considered part of the West End. 

Source: K-8 Capacity under Option IV - URI Study Team, June, 1980 (Assumes 650 ^eats per school); 

1980 3-14 Public School Attendan( c ~ Provid(>nce School Department Censti Ir.ut Summary R epor t, lanuary, 1980 
1985-2IJIJO Projected 5-14 PubUi bchoof'At tendance - URI Study Team, luiu'V (See Cio&sary'ot Tenns) 

^ 1980-2000 Latent Demand - UK' I bLudv Team, June, 1980 (See Glossary at Terras) 
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TABLE Il-Hiirty-Kive 



NEEDED ADDITION 
rT AQQftf^n^f SEATS 



EXTRA N0N-RE1.ULAK 
CUSSROOM SEATS 




Source: URI Study Team, June, 1980 (See Mossary of Terms) 
* Addition of 150 seats is currently under construction. 



I 
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TABLE II-Thirty-Six 



1 tat»c bi.U 



lit Htll 
IV Vox PoliH 



VI Noiih KnJ 

VI I OItu >vl Wsi 

j\ M ! vcr I / 
Hal tiorJ 

\ Salcb lint 
\| 1 1 W» »l til I 



Bi»hop 

top«*itcw->5r: 

Scu.rrc 



I jitro 



iox Point 

KciineJy 

^i-rSga^^j 

Ues£ 

Ctemne 



lk>pkiiis 
D'AbJie 



Kc»«;rvol t Ave. 

V^t^ster . — 

Tciiy 

CjwJcii Avi- 

tbJHl--. 

Fu>t«iu y 

HiiiaJ Si 

VrttlW 

Vjih.>ui J il 



573 



92S 
"673"" 



750 

«5_U 
"525 



700 

:ooo 



NKEUED ADOniON 



75 



250 



2lH) 



All 



' S:5 

«oo' 

175" 



950" 
750 



700 

'925' 

550 



''500 

14^50 



J 25 
250 



HtFlJlLLNtNl SCHOOLS 



JU. 



_1 ._i5Q 

11 2^ - 



iiO — - 



lOu . 



150 



iOU ... 

100 

275 



650 



650 



a, ft 50 




Source: URI Study Team. July, 1980 (See Glossary o. Terms) 
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Capacity 

The physical capacity of each school building has been an important con- 
sideration in the analysis and development of policy options. Analysis 
of the quality of the physical plant of the system and of the cost of 
operating that plant has been undertaken on the assumption that inefficient 
utilization of buildings was undesirable sinCe it waited resources that 
coulJ be better spent on instruction. Initial examination revealed that 
nearly half the schools in the 'system were being utilized at less than 70 
percent of their nominal capacity and that these schools were extremely 
expensive to operate on a per pupil basis. Overall, the system is 
operating at approximately 65 percent of nominal capacity. The pupil 
"load" on a building (ie. the enrollment divided by the nominal capacity) 
was -losely correlated to efficiency of operation. This was a major de- 
cision criterion. Moreover, one goal of this study was to identify the 
pott-r ial for reducing operating costs by removing unnecessary capacity. 
The estimates of each building's capacity thus became a key variable. 

Estimates of nominal capacity are prepared by each school's principal, 

most recently in the process of updating the Individual School Profiles 

in lace 1979. When these estimates (ie, 1979-1980 capacity) were tabulated 

and compared with the capacity estimates used in the Phase I Report (ie. 

1978-1979 capacity), major chanees in system capacity became evident 

(Table II-Thir(;y-SevQn) • With few exceptions, the more recent estimates reduce 

capacity, in many cases, substantially. Upon examination, there was no 

formula and little basis either for the reductions or, more critically, 

for the estimates themselves. In the reorganization feasibility study, any 

policy option involving the closing of buildings must guarantee that all 

children desiring to attend the public schools be able to do so. Thus 

the capacity of the system measured in terms of seats must be approximately 

110 percent of the exp'icted enrollment level in order that there is some 

;i ibility in the system, and that capacity must be distributed around the 

city i,i a manner similar to the distribution of students. 

In order to verify the capacity estimates currently in use, four sources of 
information were utilized. First, members of the study team visited all 
schools currently operating. Second, the information gathered on these 
site visits was used as the basis for discussion with the Deputy Superintendent, 
Mr, Matoian. Third, a detailed examination of the 1977 Rhode Island Junior 
College School .Facilities Survey was made; and fourth, a structured survey 
instrument. waa prepared. Each elementary and middle school principal re- 
sponded to the survey, indicating the number and type of classrooms avail- 
able in his/her school. Based on the results of this survey, new standardized 
capacity estimates were prepared for each school, (Table II -Thirty-Eight) . 

The revised capacity estimates prepared by the study team are preliminary 
estimates of the physical capacity of each school. They utilize a simple 
f omul a which assumes that each standard classroom has a rapacity of 25 
children. (Table II-Thirty-Nine) , (Every full-sized classroom in the 
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COMMUNITY 



I East Side 



II Elmwood 



III Federal Hill 



IV Fox Point 



V Mount Pleasant 



VI North End 



VII Olneyvllle 
VIII Reservoir 



IX Silver Lake/ 
Hartford 



X Smith Hill 



XI South Providence 



XII Washington Park 



XIII West End 



TABLE„ II -Thirty-Seven 
ANAT.VSIS or SCHOOL CAPACITY 



SCHOOL 



King 



How land 



Bishop 



Lexington Av 



Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



Bridgham 



1978-79 



Fox Point 



Kennedy 



Academy Ave, 



West 



Greene 



Crowley 



Veazie St. 



Windmill St. 



Hopkins 



D'Abate 



Reservoir Ave. 



Ralph St. 



Webster Ave. 



Laurel Hill 



Perry 



Camden Ave. 



Flynn 



Fogarty 



Williams 



Broad St. 



Althea St. 



Asa Messer 



Willow St, 



Vineyard St. 



TOTALS ; 



700 



325. 



1.300 



1979-80 



375 



500 



1.075 



1.070 



800 



530 



630 



320 



1.100 



850 



340 



700 



650 
650 



500 



240 



300 



"580" 



432 



850 



550 



625 



60D 



800 



630 



280 



390 



264 



45S 



19.315 



650 



800 



J49 



505 



975 



671 



700 



517 



586 



320 



800 



900 



293 



694 



710 



700 



500 



212 



235 



370 



432 



870 



806 



500 



625 



835 



613 



262 



297 



210 



455 



17.716 



URl STUDY 
TEAM CAPACITY 

575 



350 



925 



325 



400 



,900 



675+ 



750 



450 



525 



275 



700 



1000 



225 



575 



750 



525 



400 



175 



200 



"373" 



450 



950 



750 



706' 



550 



925 



550 



175 



300 



175 



500 



17,100 



SOURCES : 



+Excludes wing now used by Kenyon 
Soecial Education Center. t t 

*v;neyard Street School is located in Census Trac 3 
but for purposes of this _study is considered part 
of the West End. ^ 
1 



iq7ft-79 CAPACITY: Providence School Department 

9- 0 Ca1.M:ITY: Individual School Profilos, Sprir 
(Update, Octobei 1979) 

URT STUDY TKAM , ^ . .^^n. 

CAPACITY: Survey of Principals, Apr. l^ttu 

See Text . j 

loo 



A A TABLE II-ftlrty-Eight^ * 

Jt.^°ttc«mfnt OF APPROPRIATE Sr mm. bMlDING CAPAgtlY 



COMMUNfrY 



SCHOOL 



East Side 



II Elmwood 



III Federal 
Hill. 



IV Fox Point 



V Mount 
Pleasant 



Howland 



Bi5^hop 



Lexin gton Ave. 
Sackett St. 



Stuart 



Lauro 



PRESENT 

GRADE 
STRUCTURE 



PEAK ENROLLMENT; 
AND *^EAR 



Enrollment 



1979-80 

PSD 
CAPACITY 



1979-80 
ENROLL- 
MENT 



URI STUDY 

TEAM 
CAPACITY 




500 



Source : 




See Glossary of Terms. llio' 
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TABLE II-Thirty-Nine 
TABULATION OF NUMBER OF REGULAR CLASSROOMS 



/Q& > 1 




CODIUNITY 


bCriOOL 1 

1 


NUMBER QF REGULAR 
CLASSROOMS 


I £asc Side 


Kin5: 


- 

23 




Howland 


14 


Bishop 


37 


II Elnwocd 1 

1 


Lexinftton Ave* 


13 


Sackett St- 


1 A 


• Stuart 


36 


f I L Federal Hill 


l.auro 


27* ■ 


B^^hara^^-N 


30 


IV Vox Point 


i-ox Point \ 


18 

^"■x'tS"! 


V Mt, Pleasant 


Kennedy ^---^ 




Academy Ave. 


11 


West 


28 


Greene 


40 


Crowley % 


9 


VI North End 
VII Oineyviile 


Veazie St, 


23 




j Windmill St. 


30 


Hopkins 


21 


D'Abrfte 


16 


VTIl Reservoir 


Reservoir Ave. 


7 


FX f^iJver Lake/ 
Hartford 


Ralph otrecc 




weDoter Aire.* 


15 


T atirt»'* Hill Ave. 


18 




Perry ® 


38 




1 XoSmith Hill 


Camden Ave. 


30 




1" XI South Providence 


Flvnn 


28 




Fo^arty 


22 






Williams 


37 


. *XI L Washington Park 


Broad St, 


22 






AlLliea ^t. 


V 


Asa Mosser 


•12** 






Willow St . 


7 




Vineyard St.''« 


20 




TOtAL: 


684 





Source: Survey, o^ Providence School Department 

Principals* April, 1980 
* One Wing Only ' . 

**Excluding 6 classrooms currently under construction. 
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system Is in fact more th-tf adequate to house 25 children. Rooms typically ^ 
have seating for at leas. A and frequently more). Special purpose class- 
rooms for music, art, science, home economics, and shop are available in 
some schools, primarily middle schools. - These special purpose classrooms 
are excluded from th^ revised capacity sstimates since their utilization 
is restructed for both physical and edycationa^j^sons. 

Before further- planning is undertaker, these revised capacity estimates must 
be validated by additional site visits and' modified to take educational pro- 
gram criteri-. into account. Thef ^ modifications may have the effect of re- 
ducing ---.citv but will in every .case be based on the consistent application 
of objective ptandards^to alL schools. Final validation and modification 
Mill be unc-artayrr using a detailed questionnaire and by consultation with 
the Providence ^choOja^partment staff. - . - j . 

Based on discussions with the Deputy Superintendent, "ome of the differences 
be-.v4en-the principal-::^ estimates and those of the study team have become 
clear. Many -principals t.but not all) bast their estimates of capacity on 
the assumption of 28 students per classroom rather than the 25 sed by the 
scudy team. In addition, in schools v*ere half-day kindergar.tens are held, 
some princioals add two kindeijgarten students ro capacity for each seat 
rather tha - <? one used by the study team.. Since the study team estimates _ 
are of seal cap^.c-ity and are intended to reflect the potential of a building 
for housing students in an appropriate educational • environment in a K-8 
system, the URI estimates in fact present a reasonable picture of each build- 
ing's current potentiil fpr use under a reorganization. 

The capacity of each school and of the system as a whole are Important con- 
sideratlons in the development of a recommended policy option ^Option IV or V). 
Given th.' location of schools, their capacity, and a projected future dis- 
rrih.irlon of K-8 age children in the city, a determination of */here the 
grtMtest excess capacity in the system was located could be made. A tabu- 
lation of community capacitv mmpared with projected future public school 
^>nrr.llmen^ fTahl^^s II-Thirtv-Three and Il-Thirty-Four)reveals the latent ^e- 
4nd (i" thi- dif f ereic?beJLen the proposed K-^ capacity in each community 
and. the projected enrollment). City-wide enrollment peaks in 1990, hence the 
system. proposed in Option 'iV and Option V contain sufficient l£-8 capacity to 
adequately accomodate all anticipated students. However, all schools remaining 
open after- grade' reorganization will requtre some alteration to bring them to 

'Z^ standards. A, prototypical K-8 school has been developed to clarify these 

, recommendations, ^^pa^vdix I). 
file K-8 School and>€onsttvk^tion Needs 

The' prototype^K-8 school (Table II-Forty) has 500 to 600 students containing 
from' 550 to 650 se^ts.- It murt Fiave 20 to 24 regular classrooms, 5 special 
purpose (double) classrooms, a library, gymnasium, cafetoriuia (or equivalent) 
and an adequate complement of resource rooro?., administrative anJ other offices, 
lounge., and storage space as "well as adequate ^pace for interior circulation 
services' utilities, and mechanical systems'. Each school musf be appropriate f( 




children from 5-14 years of age. Based on visits by members of the Stud> 
Team to each school proposed to remain- open under Option IV» at least some 
renovation will be required In every school. These* neiijds are indicated in 
Tables II-Thirty-One and ll^Thirty-Two for Options iV-^d V. respectively. 
Several of the smaller schools will require new additions to meet these standards, 
and thr^e replacement schools are required. These preliminary estimates of the 
construction/renovation requirements represent an estimate of the needs of the 
proposed K-8 system. At least some of the proposed construction represent modern- 
ization which nas been long deferred. 

The estimates of needs for renovation, additions, and replacement schools 
are predicated on the prototype school, and for simplicity presume that 
every school will have a capacity of 650 seats. More detailed educational 
specifications will certainly modify this assumption, as will a more de- 
tailed examination of the particular characteristics of each individual 
school . 



Thrt'c distinct types of construction are required :(Tables II-Thirty-One 5r II-Thirty- 
^0)4 renovation of existing facilities up to current K-8 standards; 

(la )sxnce all current elementary schools are similar, as are all ( lb) current 
middle schools , this has been divided into a two sub-classes-one for each 
type of school. This will includfe improvement of lighting, renovation of 
bathrooms, lockers, gyms, and libraries to accomodate* a wider range of users 
and to ensure a consistefit quality of environment. In all current laiddle 
schools, this would include - wherever possible - modification of existing 
classrooms for dedicated kindergarten use wherever possible. (Although we 
believe these kindergarten renovations will be possible in every middle 
school, the table assumes a "worst" case situation where new construction i^ 
required. A detailed facilities evaluation will eliminate this discrepancy). 
All 13 current elementary schools and 7 current middle schools remaining in 
operation will require some degree of interior renovation. This work is 
expected to cost approximately $15 per^ square foot. 

I I — Additions of new space to provide K-8 facilities and capacity not now 
available. We distinguish three types of additions: Ila, ancillary facilities 
(gymnasiums, cafetoriums, and possibly libraries); lib, special purpose class- 
rooms (double size dedicated classrooms for music, art, science, home economics, 
and shop); and lie, regular classrooms necessary to bring a school up to K-8 
, capacity. (The~science lecture room portion bf the science double classroom 
and the ir . ,ic theory lecture room portion of the music double classroom are 
used as regular classrooms also). Seven schools, all current elementary^chools 
require cafetoriums and three of these also require gymnasiums (including 
locker ^ooms and showers). Eleven schools, also all current elementary schools, 
will require additions of special purpose classrooms - nine schools requiring 
the full complement of five double rooms. lie - Regular C l assrooms: Additions 
to existing schools remaining open necessary to increase their capacity to 650 
seats. With the exception of Esek Hopkins Middle School, all are current 
elementary schools. A total of 74 classrooms containing 1,850 seats must be 
added under Op^tion IV, •while 1,750 seats in^ 70 new classrooms must be added 
under Option V. 
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III - Replacem ent Schools ; These -ire new buildings to replace facilitio-s 
to be closed iauoediately (Althea Street and Willow Street Schools) or 
remaining open until the replacement is complete (Reservoir Avenue and 
Broad Street Schools). This does not include the potential replacement of 
Laurel Hill Avenue Schools. The schools to be replaced are old inefficient 
and educationally inadequate. However, each is in a community location 
wnere school facilities are clearly required now and through the year 2000. 
These replacement schools will contain about 80,000 square feet and are 
anticipated to cost approximately $6,000,000 to construct and will have the 
facilities described in T.ble II -Forty. 

The consequences of the construction program sketched here is to provide 
Providence with elementary schools with essentially similar facilities. 
The rity-wide capacity is distributed in a manner essentially similar to 
tho projected distribution of students and is adequate to accomodate the 
proj..cttJ city-wide peak enrollment in 1990. The capacity is as follows: 



1. K-8 capacity of current schools 
remaining open 

2. New regular classroom seats 

3. Replacement school seats 

Subtotal 

4. Seats in replaced schools held 
open (Reservoir and Broad) but 
ultimately closed 

3. Non-program seats (i.e. in excess 
of 650 capacity, primarily in 
current middle schools 

Subtotal 

6. Seats currently under construction 
(Asa Messer) 

Total K-8 Capacity 



OPTION IV 


OPTION V 


13,250 


14,350 


1,850 


1,750 


+ 1,950 


+ 1,950 


17,050 


18,050 


725 


725 


- 1,525 


- 1,875 


14,800 


15,450 


+ 150 


+ _ji^5n 


14,950 


15,600 



The non-regular classroom seats, as indicated in Tables II-Thirty- Five and 
Thirty- Six are primarily in the large middle schools. They represent seats 
beyond the educationally established optimal size for an elementary school. They 
however, available for a variety of other us_s: "altprn;,tive school pro- 



are 



JWever, avaxxciuic LUL a »c»ii<_>.7 ^ - 

grams, Headstart. General Equivalency Degree (GED) programs, practice rooms, ^ 
and could cenerally be utilized to house diverse enrichment programs. 

The cost for this suggested construction program is approximately $30 million, 
of which $18 million is for three replacement schools. <t least one third of 
this cost could be covered, when bonded, by the savings conservatively estimated 
to be realizable from the school closings suggested under Option IV or Option V. 



TABLE 11-Forty 
PRELIMINARY ESTIMATE OF PROTOTYPE K~8 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SPACE REQUIREMENTS 



Type of Space 



Approximately 32,000 square feet total, comprised 
of: 

Regular Classrooms 

Special Purpose (double classrooms)* 
('Music/Art /Science/Home Ec/Shop) 

Libra. / 
Gymnasiums 

Cafetorium (or equivalent) 
Resource Rooms 
Health/Dental Office 
Teachers' Lounge 
Administrative Office Space 
Teachers' Office Space 
Storage 
Utilities 

Circulation-Services 



Number of Rooms 



18 to 22 

5 
1 
2 
1 

1 
1 



Square Feet 



22,000 

12,500 
2,000 

11,000 
6,500 
2,000 
1,000 
500 
1,000 
500 
2^000 
5,000 

16,000 

82,000 



*0(ie-half of each of the Music and Science 
classrooms. 



;s are usable also "as standard 



Prototype school - 500-600 students (550-650 seats) 
(Cost to construct $6,000,000) 

1 ;o 
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The balanre would require annual debt service (covering principal and interest 
at 7 percent over 20 years) of approximately $1,900,000. As much as half and 
possibly all this cost could be covered by additional savings in operating 
expenses and administrative costs. 

Conclusion 

Chapter U has presented the five policy options developed to meet the projected 
scheoling level of demand in Providence. Earlier recommendations have been ex- 
amined in depth in previous reports in this feasibility study. Policy Options 
IV and V were reviewed for response t demand and facility and fiscal consequen- 
ces. Policy Option V is recommended by the URI Study Team as the alternative 
which most closely meets tl\o needs of the community. 

Chapter III compliments this analysis through the consultation process. This 
constituency based process identifies issues and suggested solutions which 
emerv* wh. a a system is reorganized to a K-8 grade level structure. 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Additions to Schools: 



Anci llary Facilities : 



Efficiency Code : 



AcUlitional enclosed space constructed (i.e. 
ancillary facilities, special purpose class- 
rooms, and regular classrooms). 

School facilities sucp as library, gymnasium, 
and cafetorium, < 

URI Study Team subjective classification. A 
siimmarization of fuel cost per square foot and 
fuel cost per pupil. ^ 

E = Excellent = 25-32 
G = Good = 18-24,5 
F = Fair = 11-17.5 
P = Poor = 1-10 



r^' ficiency Rating : 



Latent Demand: 



URI Study Team rating based upon per square 
foot fuel cost rank plus per pupil fuel cost 
rank divided by two. 

URI Study Team calculated as the difference 
between cap'^acity and respective year's actual/ 
projected public school enrollment. 

+ = Surplus of seats 
- = Deficit of seats 



K-8 School Capacity 
given 650 seats per 
school 



Actual or Proiected 
5-14 Attending Pub- 
lic School _. 



Load : 



October 1, 1979 
Enrollment 



1979-1980 
School Ca2ac 



j ^ fSchool 
citvl I Load 



Nei ghborhood K-8 Schools ; 



Renovations of Schools : 



Special Purpose Classrooms : 



Structural Class ; 



Schools which include kindergarten through grade 8 
and serve community sttidy districts as defined in 
Table Il-One. 

No new construction. Usually interior alterations 
to facility (i.e. bathrooms, lighting). 

Doable sized classrooms. Uses include: music, 
art, shop, science, and home economics. 

URI Study Team classification based upon the 
school*!; construction date. 

I ^ Pre-1920 
II » 1920-1932 
III = 1954-Present . 
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Chapter III 

A CITIZEN-BASED CONSULTATION PROCESS 
ISSUES AND CONCERNS 



Approach 

Key Issues: Phase II (November, 1979 to January, 1980) 

Educational Programs 

Student Assignment 

School Building Management 

Administration 

Community Support 

Siunmary 

Commonalities of Concerns: Phase III (February, 1980 to June, 1980) 

r 

Quality of Education 
Status of Middle Schools 
Neighborhood Schools 
Citizen Participation 
Issues and Solutions: Phase III (February, 1980 to June, 1980) 

Educational Programs 

Facilities 

Management 

Compliance with Federal and State Laws 
Community Support 
Transportation and Safety 
Student Life 

Summary of Phase III Dialogues 
Conclusion 
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Chapter III 



A CITIZEN-BASED CONSULTATION PROCESS 
/ ISSUES AND CONCERNS 

Approach 

The views of relevant individuals and gror.ps were solicited through a con- 
sultation model, developed by the URx Study Team. The consultation model 
is a planning mecha..ism for encouraging citizen participation in advising 
and decision-making on critical issues facing a city or community. 

This consultation process spanned Phases II (November, 1979 to January, 1980) 
a' MI (February, 1980 to June, 1980) of this^study. Figures Ill-One and 
Ili-Tvo list the organizations which participated in these dialogues during^ 
eae (.hase. Approximately sixty-six (66) individuals met with the Study Te^ 
dui n' Phasell of this study and one hundred and fifty (150) individua s 
par. ipated during Phase 111. T^ble Ill-One outlines the number of meet- 
ings by type of agency and Appendix F provides a complete listing of each 
individual and group involved in these consultations. j 

The goals of the Study Team wereriycrtri to identify issues and perspectives on 
reorganization that participan^«N^nd/or their groups viewed as important and 
to inform individuals about the study project. 

A significant amount of information was collected during this consultation 
process. It was analyzed in an on-going manner, allowing the Study Team to 
utilize the informtion in the development of all of the policy options. At 
the completion of the process, a listing of key issues was compiled and 
categorized. Potential solutions to these issues as suggested by the par- 
ticipants were also documented during the Phase III dialogues. (Tables Ill- 
Two and Ill-Three). 

A recapitulation of the key issues surrounding a grade level reorganization 
and a summary table which emerged from the Phase li consultations follows.* 
This chapter continues by describing the concerns and potential solutions ox- 
pressed by the participants in the Phase III dialogues and includes a Phase III 
summary table. 

Key Issues; Phase II 



Educational Programs 

A majority of the individuals participating in the consultation process were 
concerned, first and foremost, with the quality of educational services and 
programs provided to K-8 students in the Providence schools. There appeared 
to be agreement among many of those interviewed that curriculum had improved 



*Note: Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from. Interi m Report on the 
Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganizatio^f or the Providence School System: 
O Phase II , (January 24, 1980). _ 
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FIGURE Ill-One 



CONSULTATIONS DURiNG PHASE II OF 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION STUDY 

(November, 1979 to January, 1980) 



Organizations 

Prci^idcnce School Department Q'rriculum Supervisors 

Providence School Department Support Service Supervi 

Providence Schaol Department Segment Administrators 

Providence School Committee Members 

Mayor of Providence 

Principal^ and Assistant Principals 

Providence Teachers' Union 

Alternative Learning Project Director 

Providence Parent /Teachers Organizations 

Mount Pleasant Tutorial 
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FIGURE Ill-Two 



CON 3ULTA TI0NS DURING PHAS E III OF 
GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION STUD Y 

(February, 198D to June, 1980) 



Organizations 

Opportunities Industrialization Center of Rhode Island 

Acaderaj' Avenue Elementary School PTA 

Francis J. Crowley Elementary School PTA 

rfount Pleasant Tutorial Program 

Urban League of Khode Island 

NAACP of Rhode Island 

Ministerial Alliance 

South Providence Tutorial Program 

Title I District Advisory Committee 

Hope Neighborhood Association, Silver Lake Annex 

Center, Inc. - Youth Education Program 
DaVinci Center for Community Progress 
Fox Point elementary School PTA < 
Fox Point Community Organization 
Pecple Acting Through Community Effort (PACE) 
Federal Hill Tutorial Program 
East Side Area Committee fior School Closings 
Washington Park Community Center 
Joslin Community, Development Corporation 
Hartford Park Community Center 
West Broadway Area Parents 

George J. West Middle School Student Council 
Nathan Bishop Middle School Student Council 
Oliver Hazard Perry Middle School Student Council 
Roger Williams Middle School Student Council 
Ralph Street Committee for School Closings - 



TABLE Ill-One 

MEETINGS DURING CONSULTATION PROCESS BY TYPE OF AGENCY 
PHAdb II AND PHASE iXl 

(November, 1979 to June, 1980) 



AGENCY 




NUTIBER or 1 

MF.CTTNr.Cl X 




Mayor's Office 
Councilman 
Sub-total 


1 
i 

y 


Fxovldence School Gom- 
mrttee 


Meeting with individual members 
Sub-total 


/ 

/ 

8 

8/ 


Providib^nce School Dept. 

\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 

Teacher ' \^ 


Principals 

Curriculum Supervisors 
Central Administrators 
Sub-total 

Teachers' Union ^ 

Sub- total / 

, 


f 

33 ' 
12 /' 

-i 49 


( \ " 

Community Organization 


' ■/ 

Tutorial Programs / 
Neighborhood Organizations / 
Other: OIC, Urban League, NAACP, l^nister- 
ial Alliance, PACE / 

Sub-total / 

/ 


4 
6 

1 

5 

— 15 


Parent Organization 


/ 

PTO/PTA's * / 
Title 1 District Advisory^/Committee 
School Closing Committers 
Other / 

Sub-total / 

J _ / 


9 

1 


Students 


* / 

Student Council/Representatives 
Sub-total / 


4 

4 


1 / TOTAL 94 


1 ^. 

/ 

/ 





/ 



greatly at the elementary school level, but-<here was a feeling that it was 
difficult to implement a city-wide curriculum "ba^use of the lack of uni- 
formity in grade structures. There did not seem tt^slje^niuch discuss ioii^^.^..^^ 
about the current middle school curriculum, with the exT?^$i^on_ofji^^ 
ferences to the fact that basic skills, particularly reading, shculd re- 
ceive greater emphasis at fifth through eighth grades. This is a problem 
because generally the middle school teachers with secondary certification 
are not trained for teaching these skills. 

There* were frequent suggestion^ throughout the consultation process that 
early adolescent students need more physical activities, wore hands-on ex- 
perience, and more structure and limit-setting than presently/ exists. Issues 
surrounding whether early adolescent students should be taught in ^elf-con- 
tained or departmentalized environments were raised by many of the educator?. 
In oir consultation process. There did not, however, seem to be any con- 
sensus on this topic. 

The 1 ^1 ^ of age integration within one school building provided the ci6re 
for mui'v concerns. On the one hand, it was seen as positive: "good"'role- 
modeling by older studentd; cross-grading programs (tutoring, plays/ etc.); 
a more supportive, family-type environment. On the other hand, it was seen 
as a negative.:**poor" role modeling by older students; possibility of ag- 
ressive behavior and teasing younger children; earlier use of drugs; etc. 
There seemed to be a desire expressed by all participants, however, to ex- 
tend grades at the elementary level. For example, K-A would become K-5; 
K-5 would become K-6.1 The fear of older student^ (7th and 8th graders) 
appeared to be associated with' bringing middle school students back to the 
elementary school; there was no fear about their own students remaining in 
the school building for a longer period. 

There, wore questions f rora inany individuals about whether K-8 schools with 
300 to 600 cjtudent populations would allow the schools to provide more and 
better support services and enrichment programs. Two illustrative issues 
were: (1) whether shops and science Jabs necessary for older students would 
encourage the lower grades' curriculum to be expanded in these areas, and 
(2) whether full-time specialists, rather than itxnerants, would provide a 
more com;.rehensive, specialized program for all students within ^ giv^n' build- 
ing. 

The final educational issut; focused on whether programs would follow students 
if the system implements a reorganization. There are some excellent programs 
at individual schools, and a fear-^as articulated that these might be 'lost" 
if the specific school either closed or consolid-ited in a move toward K-8. 
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^There have already been precedents set by th^ Providence School Committee 
in approving grade extensions when capacity existed at the individual school. 



Notel Bracketed j^ges are direct excerpts from. Interim Report on the 
reasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Providence School 
System; Phase II , (January 24, 1980). 
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Likewise, there were perceptions that mandated programs like special education 
pr Title I might be adversely impacted by a reorganization. In other words, 
those interviewed stressed that the strong educational programs of specific 
schools should not be weakened in the transition. The phrase used by many 
was, "don't throw away the baby with the bath water." 

Student AssignL»i.at 

It was clear to all involved in the consultation process that a reorgani- 
zation of grade level structure would inevitably lead to a reassignment of 
students. The primary issues concerning reassignment focused on the po- 
tential impact of reorganization on desegregation and transportation. There 
was also concern about the method for drawing new attendance areas, and 
whether new areas would adequately reflect the city's changing population 
pattt ''ns- 

» 

oc.iool Building Management 

Considerable attention in the consultation process focused on issues related 
to th. management of schools selected for K-8 programs. One key issue was 
the type of admin strative organization to be implemented with foany suggest- 
ions centering on the team concept- The assignment of teathers was also 
raised as a major issue, with voluntary transfers for interested teachers 
stressed as a potentially effective route. It was recommended that teachers, 
administrators, and auxiliary personnel be required to participate in pre- 
service and in-service training On K-8. A lack of specific training dur- 
ing the last grade reorganization was cited often as contributing greatly 
to the#niddle school's failure. 

Emphasis was also placed on space utilization within the reorganized school. 
The physical x)rganization of grades was discussed; school-within-a-school or 
complete integration of grades were the alternafi ves identified for future 
assessment. Another critical issue was the potential impact of a grade level 
ro-rganization on Title I status. There was particular concern about a re- 
organization's effect on the level of Title I funding and the number of 
approved Title I programs. 

Lastly, but perhaps one of the two strongest issues identified in the entire 
consultation process, was safety within a K-8 school building. There was 
growing fear that integrating young children and early adolescents would 
lead to chaos and tension in the halls, lunch rooms, and lavatories. There 
was widespread perception that trouble would surface on school busses, with- 
in the school, and in the immediate walking radius of the neighborhood. 
Traffic on busy streets surrounding some of the potential K-8 schools was 
also .raised as a problem area* 



Note ; Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from. Interim Report on the 

Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for thoc'^rovidence Sch ool 

System: Pha se II < (January 24, 1980). 
O ^ 



Administ«a!tion > • • 

Throughout the consultation process, administrative issues were identified. 
(The administrative category is differentiated from school building manage- 
n,ont because it focuses on issues that might surface city-wide). The key 
administrative issue is certification. Middle school adm^inistrators largely 
have -Secondary certification and, under the proposed reorganization, might 
not be able to be administrators in a K-8 school. The question raised is: 
Will they lose their jobs, be grandf r thered in, or be able to obtain ele- 
mentary certification expeditiously? -Generally^ middle school teachers in 
grades 7 and 8 also have secondary certification, so tbey, too, might no^ 
be allowed by the state to teach in a K-8 structure. Their issue is similar 
to the administrators: Will they lose their jobs, be grandfathered in, or 
need additional courses in elementary certification? If the answer is that 
mid.^ e -rhool principals and teachers will not be able to work within a 
K-8 hool, the issue of individual? with seniority bumping high school per- 
so . becomes very significant. The issue of "Certification is entwined 
wit., the larger picture of overall job loss. The perception of many in- 
dividuals interviewed in the consultation process is that consolidation of 
schools for a K-8 reorganization would decrease the need for certain gositions 
and, nence, create major layoffs. 

Should the K-8 reorganization plan become a reality, staffing patterns might 
-ehange-cansiderabli'^ Adduction of the itinerant teacher pool would be in- 
evitable, s'ince larger schools-^uTd support full, xather than j>art-time^ 
staff in specialty areas. Selection of teachers to, participate in the first 
few transition years was identified as a major issue, as was the need for 
pre-service and in-service education. 

Other Itfbaes raised by, individuals during the consultation process included 
c . t '.avLngs over a long periibd of time". This was seen as dependent on the 
l-pgth of the proposed implcnWation, the reus4 of vacant school facilities, 
a 1 th.' economic situation conc^ing new s&hool construction. In addition, 
t uTv was concern about the curr^ent facility management activities of the. 
Providence School Department. 

Community Support 

Throughout the consultation process, the URI Study laam asked for individual 
perceptions of public support for a K-8 grade level reorganization. There 
did not seem to be any strong perceptions one v y or the other. Two in- 
teresting concerns were highlighttd and were mentioned previously. The first 
' ipsiie is that parents 'and principals are in agreement about wanting to ex- 
rtrtii u'.e highel t gr.idc- li; tl.cir !j-ho,-.1" >>v on- i^rad^. Both elementary par- 
ents and administrators are afraid of the middle school situation and have 
seen grade extension as a way for youngsters to escape the middle sc.iool for 
at least one additional year. The second is that potential certification 



NS'te. Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from. Interim Report on the 
Feasibility of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Providence School 
g^^em; Phase II , (January 24, 1980). 



problems were seen as so insurmountable by many individuals that they were 
un<»^^e to address the educational issues involved in a reorganization. 
Hence, -it was not possible to evaluate their concerns or issues on sub- 
stantive areas. ^ 

Views' on f ^ay ^-8 would impact individual communities in Pcovidence t 
varied ^rea, . Some saW K-S as a wav to keep children in their home neigh- 
borhood for a longer time and, therefore, felt the neighborhood school con- 
cept was alive. Others perceived K-8 as taking youngsters out of their 
neighborhoods at an earlier age, therefore destroying the neighborhood scl^ool 
concept . 

Summary 

The i- ics and concerns discussed above and idenciiied through the con- 
sult lion process represent the views of many individuals and groups in th 
the . • -.tional community of Frovidence. Many of the issues expressed hero 
were taken into consideration in the development of policy scenario options 
which are reocmmended in the following section. Other issues -ident if ied in 
the con-iultation process provide part of the study agenda for the Phase III 
research design. 



Commona lities of. Concerns; Phase III 

ihose who participated in this dialogue process have diverse perceptions of 
the p' nlic education system. Groups such as parent-teacher organizations, 
tuto-^i.I programs, middle school student councils, school closing committees, 
an. n.altl-cervice centers were included in the consultations. (Figure III- 
'Wo). Each organization is involved with the Providence public schools in a 
different way, yet rar comuon concerns and issues were expressed. The 
common goals and conceinr which unite the participants include quality edu- 
cation, status of the middle schools, neighborhood-based school model, and 
the need for moie community involvement in education. What differs among the 
groups with whom the Study Team met are the strategies they recommended as 
the best methods of attaining these goals. The commonalities which were 
voiced with consistency and force are discussed below. 

Quality of Education 
There exists a widespread concern for the level of th.' qualify of education 
in th- Providence public schools. Participants cited current problems ns 
•rruancv, underachievement , and high drop-out rates. These Issues are mor. 
apparent in the midOie schools than in tho elementary schools and are seen as 



Note: Bracketed pages are direct excerpts from. Interim Re port on the 
F't- asibi I i ty of a Grade Level Reorganization for the Providence School 
sVstemT Phase II , (January 24, 1980). 
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TABLE ITI-Two 

KEY ISSUES EMERGING FROM PHASE II CONSULTATION PROCESS 



CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Educational Programs 

1 


• Quality of education 

. Curriculum approach 

self-contained or departmentalized | 
at higher grada levels 

. Content 

Lower grade levels, more enrichment 

type progra-is 
Higher grade levels, more emphasis 

on basic skills and physical 

or h -nds-on activities 
Beth levels, more support 

services 

. Increase in recreational activities/ 
facilities for all students 

. Limit-setting for higher grades 

. Cross-grading activities 

. Special and mandated programs must 

follow students (bilingual, gifted, 
special education. Title I) 

. Teaching approach 

Student-centercid rather than subject- 
centered 


Student Assignment 

\ 
\ 
\ 

1 


• Impact on desegragation 

• Student selection 

. Impact on current assignment patterns/ 
attendance aii ^ 

. Impact on transportation 

. How do assignment patterns relate to 
city's demographics? 



152 
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TABLE Ill-Two (Continued) 
KEY ISSUES EMERGING FROM PHASE II CONSULTATION PROCESS 



CATEGORY OF ISSUE 



School Building Management 



Aou.inist ration 



Community Support 



SPECIFIC ISSUES 



. Physical organization of higher 

grades and lower grades 
. Administrative structure within school 
, Safety (halls, recess, busses, lavatories) 
. Hours for entering and exiting school 

Personnel assignment, selection and 
training 

. Traffic surrounding specific schools 
. Impact on Title I desegregation 
. Grade extension 



Certification ofc administrators 
Certification of teachers 
Potential loss of jobs 

Reduction of itinerant teachers; 
increase in full-time positions 

Selection of teachers to participate 
in year I of reorganization 

Redefinition of capacity estimates 

Reuse of school buildings 

Economic savings 

Costs for new school construction 
Length of implementation 
Necessity of pre-service and in-i>ervice 
training/ education 

Facilities management 

Is there a commitment to this reorgani^ 
zation by the School Committee and the 
School Department? 



. Impact of reorganized school on local 
area /neighborhood 

. Will this enhance or destroy the neighbor- 
hood school concept? 



Sour e: URI Study Team analysis of consultation process material, January, 1980. 
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threats tc society requiring collaborative action by the Providence School 
Committee. Providence School Department . administrators, teachers, parents, 
and commun'ty leaders. 

Many participants welcotoed the potential for improvement in the educational 
system available with the grade reorganization Providence is considering. 
It was viewed, in varying degrees, as an opportunity to focus public attention 
on the schools and to coordinate efforts among individuals and organizations 
xn increasing the capability of the public schools in Providence to effectively 
educate their students. 

Although many issues were raised during the course of this consultation pro- 
cess (Tal>]e Ill-Four), the most frequently and genuinely expressed was 
the concern for the perceived decrease in the quality of education in the 
Proy ' *nre School System. 

itus of Middle Schools 

The c( -.sulfation process expressed a consensus that, in general, the middle 
schoolo in Providence have not met with success in their attempt to provide 
a unique and appropriate learning er.vironment for the early adolescent stu- 
dent. Various reasons were given including the lack of a clear delineation 
of the differences between the two grade structures as it related to cur- 
riculum and educational philosophy, and inadequate training for teachers and 
administrators during the transition from the junior high to the middle 
school system. 

Many of Providence's middle schools are viewed with fear for the safety of 
the students and are perceived as breeding grounds for high levels of truancy, 
underachievenent. and drop-out rates. Parents have objecte. to the placement 
of their fifth and sixth graders in this environment and, because of these 
concerns, have petitioned successfully to the Providence School Committee to 
extend the grades of several elementary schools. 

N*.-ighborhood School b 

Overwhelming support of the neighbor! ood-based school model was expressed 
during the consultation process; nonetheless, marked recognition of the 
success of the model school at Fly.m was given. Parents, students, and 
community leaders alike favored establishing schools within each com- 
munity. They cited numerous advantages including the student's ability to 
wa^k to school and not wait for buses, to attend the same school as their 
siblings, to participate in extracurricular activities, anH to form friend- 
ships with neighbornood peers. Many individuals believe that neighborhood 
schools have a more personal and familiar atmosphere which is condusive 
to stable emotional development of the students. 

Some participants stated that the presence of a neighborhood school with 
quality educational programs can be a positive force in affecting the status 
of a transitional community. The rationale is that residents are attracted 
r> ind remain in neighborhoods with reputable schools. The concept of the 
school as an anchor in the community has been one established by studies of 
the city. 
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Citizen Participation . , 

Another repeatedly emphasized concern expressed during this consultation i 
process is the urgent need for more citizen participation in the public 
school system. It is believed that increased community involvement would 
decrease the present level of citizen apathy toward education and encaurage 
those in the Providence School Department to be more aware of and respon- 
sive to each community's unique Educational needs. It was strongly re- 
commended that specific mechanisms be established allowing parent and com- 
munity participation in the School Department's decision-making process. | I 

! 1 
I 

In cities across the country, parents and the community are being included \ 
in the educational process in larger numbers and in more effective modes. \ 
Parent and citizen participation can be utilized in Providence both auring \ 
the tr. nsition into a K-8 system and in an oa-going capacity. Some areas '\ 
in whi parental assistance could be incorporated are: curriculum develop- . 
ment, far^iliry design, re-use of school buildings, staff development, and 
trans, >rtation and safety. 



Issues and SolutloDs: Phase III 

Although the above four major cptnmon cpnccrns expressi>d during the identLfica- 
tion process are emphasized, it is also appropriate to review the other 
.pecific issues raised by the participants and the corresponding solutions 
which were offered (Table Ill-Three). 

The issues have been organized into seven categories: educational 
programs, f anilities, management, compliance with federal and state laws, 
comi.iunity support, transportation and safety, and student life. Within each 
t-ategory as many as six issues were raised, each of which generated several 
solutions during the discussions. The order in which the categories and issues 
are presented does not reflect a hierarchy of priority and is arranged for 
orj^an ii^at ional purposes. 



Educational Programs 

Questions uere raised pertaining to the curriculum approach to be implemented 
in the proposed K-8 system. Would the K-8 system incorporate self-contained 
classrooms* for all eight grades? Would it offer depar^-aentalization in the 
higher grades? If so, at which grade would the departmentalization be initiated? 
Would all of the schools be identical in their approach? '^^ - participants most 
frequently suggested offering a variety of learning app" s including both 
self-contained classes and departmentalization at the h ^.le. grade levels. A 
consensus was not reached on the optimal grade for initiating departmentalization, 
but rather it was suggested that each community and school decide what is best 
tor its own specific educational needs. 

Parents, educators, and community leaders all asked if special purpose schools 
to serve Providence's varied student body would be part of the K-8 systeni. The 
recommendation offered to address this concern was the creation of choices in 
both curriculum and learning approaches through special purpose schools. 
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Inadequate training before and during a trmsition into a new grade structure 
can lead to a lack of understanding of the real issues involved. Educators 
stressed the need for effective pre-service and in-service training for^both 
teachers and administrators as a solution to the issues of a K-8 system s 
educitional impact on personnel. Conununity organizers suggested that sucli 
training be located in and focused upon the neighborhood which the school 
will serve. ^ 

The quality of education as an issue in Providence has been considered earlier 
in this chapter. It is a concern of 'many ^ • demonstrated by the number of 
times it was raised and by the variety of lutions which were suggested. 
Some feel that higher education could share its res.ourcJS and expertise with 
the public bchcols to uelp increase their effectiveness while others feel 
that private enterprise is an untapped resource. Still another group favors 
using ,.ith institutions. A controlled voucher plan was also mentioned as a 
raean^ • increasing the quality of the schools. Such a voucher plan would en- 
couraL ' ompetition among the schools much like the competition among businesses 
for c liners. 

All parries represented in these dialogues expressed concern over the inconsistency 
of curr.culum for students. Participants stated that a K-8 system will, by its 
org-;nization which eliminates pre-secondary transitions from one school to 
another lead to more coherence. Although this goal of consistency may appear 
to contradict the earlier suggestion to offer a variety of learning approaches, 
this is not the case. Curriculum approach refers to the method used to teach 
whereas curriculum consistency deals with the substance or subject matter taught. 
Currently in Providence, students may attend as many as three different schools 
before entering high school. Eliminating these numerous transitions through 
the grade reorganization could have positive effects on a student s educational 
experience. One such effect is that of a more coherent and consistent curriculum. 
Another advantage of a reduction of school transitions is the familiarity ot 
sfidont^ with the facility, peers, teachers, and administrators. This requires 
that le.- i V^ychological emotion be expended on adaptations during a change in school, 

Teuchi ig approach was also referred to as educational philosophy. S'.ould teachers 
focus their time and energy more on the child or more on the subject? Teachers 
have traditionally been divided on this on-going debate according to their train- 
ing In general, elementary teachers are usually child-centered and secondary 
trained teachers are subject-oiiented. The issue identification process did not 
favor one approach over the other. Rather, it suggested utilizing both approaches 
as appropriate to the curriculum and the students n-eds. 

Parents and community organizations very often complained of a lack of sufficient 
support services in the elementary and middle schools, specifically referring 
>ounseling services and community support services. These complaints were 
directed toward both the quality and quantity of services provided. They would 
like to see more staff hired along with more in-service training to deal with 
problems such as truancies, underachievement , and high drop-out rates. 



UK Study Team's s'taff development recommendation in Chapter IV. 
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Facilities 



ni-i-1*. HlsABreeipent that Providence should decrease the number 
:^'™'s"hi:i"ri?dr„rb.c'/Je ot th^lr u„dorutlU.atlo„ and th.lr str^tural 

condition. 

assxjmptions be adopted (Chapter I) . 

The public's awareness of the proposed new construction led to cone "ns of son>e 

li^linl : a w!de range of ages of students when K-8 is implemented. Without 

Stance, ^ -nnasiums with apparatus too large iul yuuii^ 
small for cider students. 

^ . r.f <;riiHv Team's recommendations is to close some schools. 
iSrotL fon va ^ „ flLd Zut the subse<,ue„t disposition of these buildings 
The question "a. tnen " community leaders suggested that a neelinn ,«,i> 

ZVcZuZ:':,'froJ"Z\^ruy m this decUlon-maUng process. 



Management 

hr.,, =, K ft arade reorganization will impact the present tearhcrs, 
fchorri^i^straror: a'nd Ich'l^DepLtment central administrators is a critical 
one raised by many of those who will be affected by such a change. 
Thev want to know the future of the school administrative structure For example, 

E?biihLrr.rr-Sinin^^^^^ 

istrative model be designed for the K-8 system. 

individuals were also,conoemed ^^-^^^J'^^^re^o^ts'^lor^^f^pJett^inhe 
the School Department's central f'"'"''"""^ '"If ieallv delated to the 

costs increase through the creation of ne^ P^ J^'-^Xfo school buildings to 
transition or „oul. 'by^^=--'„/; s n:ibUu!:s""?h: participants' solution 
llTll Tst^blLh a w'c^l^ral organisation model and calculate Its costs. 

1, u,h.t a K-P svstem will mean to them. Will it affect the 
rb»"f"t"cMn"L:/ WltrreLhers be transferred at random as schools 



^See URl's Study Team's model in Chapter IV. 
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close' They suggested that the School Department analyze the difference, if any. 
between the'current situation and the K-8 system in the number of teachirg posi- 
tions. This analysis is viewed as a prerequisite to the development of any sol 
utiorts for this issue. 

It was not uncon»;.on, during these discussions for participants to voice fears 
that this study could become obsolete before it is implemented. One suggestion 
was to for^ Task Forces in the connr,unities to review and update the recommendations 
on a' oa-going basis. Another was to include some of the required funding for 
renovation and construction as part of the current proposed bond^f Several 
mentioned establishing a facilities planning office which would brinp together 
di^parite functions. A fourth recommendation was to present an impleme itation 
strategy as part of the study process."* 

Compliance with Fedecal and State Laws 

Concern about compliance with Federal and State Laws was present in many meetings. 
Host pa U-ipants in this issue identification process were aware of the need to 
conside ^mplHnce issues at this planning stage. 

The cert i-icat ion of teachers and administrators in the K-8 system is one such 
issue "e questions: Will elementary certification be required to work in a 
K B schc If so, what and how many are needed to obtain an elementary certi- 

ficate fc chose who are now secondary certified? 

Once again, the participants recognized the need for analysis of the situation 
,riur to the recommendation of a means to resolve the issue. ^ Alter thiJ, in 
'v igation an appropriate and timely course pf action should be planned and 
itnpl emented . 

The individuals and groups who participated in this dialogue process ^'^P^^^^^;' 
a strcnr sense of the K-8 system's potential impact on desegregation Will ..ore 
students be bused than are presently bused? Will more students be able to 

fttend their neighborhood schools? Three specific responses to the desegrega ion 
issue wc- ottered by various participants. The first was to end one-way busing 
and deve'op broader attendance areas. The second was to determine whether 
"lunltie;. are becoming more desegregated through ^Je open housing market^t 
fore decreasing the need for transportation beyond ^^eir neighborhood? The 
third suggestion was a city policy issue and some participants felt that Its 
iSp![en.en?a?ion would have a positive effect on the desegregation of the schools. 
The recommendation was to disperse low- income housing throughout the city rather 
than in a few areas. 

The impact of a K-8 reorganization on bilingual aud special education programs 
was frequently raised as an issue. It was suggested that the current plan for 
was rrequentxy x arfpnuate soace for the future needs of these 

compliance be assessed and that adequate space loi l..c 

nroorams be incorporated into renovation and construction plans. This was not 
Tthe P.rview of'the study; it will be made as a suggestion for the Providence 
^':chool department to pursut?. 

Commi inity Suppo r_t 

The participants in this issue identification process, as indicated ^arlier 
felt the need for an increased impact through community involvement in public 



~XSec vii Study Team's Simulation of the Implementation in Chapter IV. 
^ -55ee URI Study Team's recommendation in certification section of Chapter IV. 



education. Three means to attain this goal were suggested. Establishing 
an open mechanism to encourage parent and citizen participat ion was viewed 
as the first and most fundamental step. Another recommendation was to 
identify specific areas in which parents and citizens will have an impact 
on tne decision. Thirdly, organize a more active private industry . involve- 
ment in the schools, 

Transportation and Safety 

The current bus service was oft&o cit.d as interfering with the students' edu- 
cational process. Participants complained that buses have been known to arrive 
late or not pick up a student at all. It was recommended that the system be 
evaluated and that changes be implemented and monitored. 



Bus -afety in a K-8 system was raised due to concerns over the mixture of ages 
or. . bus. One solution presented was to use smaller buses 
ira 
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'ic age groups and alleviate the problem. Another was to utilize parent . 
vol c-rs or CETA staff to ride the buses with the chil<iren. 

» 

A sinilar issue was indicated m relation to the influence of older students 
on younger students in general. Some participants foresaw the older group as 
prov.l.-rs of role models of undesirable behaviors. The solutions presented are 
all based on the same principal, that is, to avoid unnecessary contact between 
the two extremes of the age group. For instance, time schedules, traffic pat- 
terns and separate buses could all be developed to discourage unsupervised 
interaction of the young children vUh the older students Other*; saw the older 
uKl vounger studen. interaction as . positive experience (tutoring programs, 
^•tc.) This aspect of the wide age span was seen as an issue to pur^uiv m 
pre-service and in-service training. 

Vandalism of school buildings is an on-going problem. Some of those who partook 
in the dialogue process suggested that the amount of abuse could decUne if an 
incre..- occurs in community identification with the -schools through the neigh- 
i • school model and through a mere active level of citizen participation. 

Parnts raised crossing major streets or arriving home late due to a long walk 
or a delayed bus as issues in a reorganization when the aistance between the 
school and the student may be further than a-, present. Parents also mentioned 
that it is difficult to bring a sick child home if the school is far and pri- 
vate transportation is not available. The solution was to locate neighborhood 
schools in each community, wherever possible. 

Student Life 

Participants whose children have attended numerous school., emphasized the 
detrimental effect this can have on a student due to constant change and the 
adjustments involved. The child must cope with a new facility, student body, 
location, faculty, and administration. The recommended means of decreasing 
these transitions was to offer kindergarten through the eighth grade .n both 
neighborhood and city-wide schools. 

The phase of development, called early adolescence, is a volatile period of 
change and growth. Educators and community organizers agreed with parents 
who recognized that early adolescent students need to perceive themselves 
as adults. They no longer want to be treated as children. In response to this, 
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it was sugges^^ec/ that the upper grades be considered a somewhat separate 
unit while r^igmaining an integral part of the K-8 school. 

/' _ ^ 

Sum^i^ry of Phase III Dialogues 

Approximately twenty-five separate issues have been identified through the 
Phage III consultation process and briefly discusised in Chapter III. They 
include administrative issues, desegregatioa impact, curriculum develop- 
tneni^ and in-service training. Of t'te 55 groups and over 150 persons in- 
volved in the dialogues, several consensus were widely held: quality 
oi education, states of the middle school, neighborhood schools, and citi- 
zen participation. These issues were raised at every meeting held by the 
URl Study Team. This educational issues consensus provided the normative 
foundation for the scenario analyses which produced the policy options. 

iT.ion 



Tl. jnsultation process described above played a key roie in refining 
and cdap^''^^ cne recommendations made by the Study Team. Each of the 
issue t> discussed was considered in the iterative planning process and 
helped to set the criteria used for decisions related to the policy options. 
The four concerns most consistently expressed were: quality of education, 
status of the middle schools, the existence of neighborhood schools, an^ 
the need for citizen participation. These issues are not only presented 
in this chapter but were ^Iso considered to a significant degree during 
the formation of t-ach recommendation (Chapters II and IV). 

Thi' amount and diversity of individuals and organizations included along 
with tho importance placed upon the views expressed during these dialogues 
reflects a deep commitment to establishing a collaborative effort among 
nil parties involved in and/or affected by a grade level reorganization. 
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TABLE Ill-Three 



' kEY ISSUES BY CATEGORY EMERGING FROM PHASE III CONSULTATION PROCESS AND SOLUTIONS 



CATEGORY OF ISSUE 



Educational 
Programs 



SPECIFIC ISSUES 
AS RAISED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION PKOCESS 



Curriculum approach 



I 



Impact on personnel and school 
building administrators 



Quality of education 



Consiscency of curriculum for 
students _ 



Teaching approach 



Upgrading of support services in 
K-8 system 



SOLUT^IONS 
A^' ;r. -ESTED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCESS . 




Allox^ for choices through 'creation of SpecTa 
Schools . 

Offer- a variety of learning approaches including 
self-contained classes and departmentalization 
at hig her grade levels^ ^ - 



Plan for and implement effective pre-service 
and in-service training with emphasis on 
knowledge of neighborhood and needs of urban 
students. 



Involvement of higher education in public 
school system to share resources and expertise. 
Involvement of private enterprise in public 
education. 

Co n t r oiled voucher pl.an; 



Decrease the number of transitions during 
a student's pre-secondary school years. 



Utilize both child-centered and subject- 
oriented approaches as appropriate to the 
curriculum and students. 



Determine extent of staff needed for support 
services to deal effectively with truancies, 
under achievement, and high drop-out rates. 
Organize staff development training on 
specific issues and skills, 



Source: URI Stu^iy Team analysis of L.onsal tat ion ^ruc. ss mattTial, ^^^ilv, 1^80 



TABLE III-Th^ee (Continued) 
KEY ISSUES BY CATEGORY EMERGING FROM PHASE III CONSULTATION PROCESS AND SOLUTIONS 



CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


♦ SPECIFIC ISSUES 
AS RAISED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCESS 


SOLUTIONS 
^' '^rrP<;TFn ry PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCES'S 


Facilities 


. Impersonal atmosphere of large schoj/ls 


. Design school size to remain' within policy 

assumption recommendations (500-600 enrollment). 




. Appropriate design of any new 
construction 


. Provide for translatien of curriculum into 

spatial, requirements. 
. Renovate facilities to allow for use by wide 

variety of school gge students. 




^ Re-use of buildings 


. Establish mechanism for community involvement 
in decision-making process for re-use of closed 
school bullaings. 


. 

Management 


:_ 

. Administrative structure 


. Design administrative model appropriate to 
K-8 system. 




. Impact on administrative costs 


Establish a K-8 central organization model and - 
calculate costs. 




. Prevent study from becoming obsolete 
before implementation 


N 

. Form task forces in communities to review 
recommendations on on-going bas^is. ' * 

. Fund bond issue. 




• Impact on ceacner dss5j.^,iii"ciii-a 


. Transfer faculty as unit to another school 
when school is cldsed. 




. Safety pf younger children with 
adolescents 


. establish Imch, recess, and dismissal 

schedules to prevent unsupervised Interaction 
of different age groups. 



Source: URI Study Team ana 
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• • • TABLE ^LI-Three ((^tinupJ) ^ 

KEY ISSUES BY CATL(^OR> EMFKGING FROM PHASE TII CONSULi^^T ION PROCESS AND SOLUTIONS 



CATEGORY OV ISbl'F 



Transportation and 
Safety 



to 

I 



SPECIFIC issr:. 

AS RAISED BY PARTRTP/ TS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCi SS 



Bus servxce 



Safety on buses 



Potential influene of older students 
on younger students 



. Abuse of school buildings 



Distance of schools from students' 
homes 



SOLUTIONS 
AS SUGGESTED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCESS 



Assess needs, recommend changes, and monitor 
progress of transportation system to prevent 
interference with educational process. 



Use smaller buses allowing for more 
homogeneous age grouping within bus and 
discouraging wide age groups rom travelling 
together. 



Manage traffic patterns within school 
buildings to encourage separation of age 
extremes • 

Limit the number of students on buses to 
separate age groups 



. Increase community identification with school 
through K-8 neighborhood school plan and 
through higher level of citizen participation. 



Locate neighborhood schools in each 
community wherever possible. 



Source : URT 



Stuay Team analysis of consultation process material, July, 1980 
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TABLE III-Thr^^e (Continued) 
KEV^' ISSUES BY CATEGORY EMERGING FROM PHASF HI CONSn/IATION PROCESS AND SOLUTIONS 



Cy^.G^ V Oi ISSUE 



SPECIFIC ISS\'ES 
AS RAISED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
CONSULTATION Pr TSS 



Compliaiue with 
Federal and State 
Laws 



Community Support 



Certification of tea.hers and 
administrators 



Impact on desegregation 



Impact on bilingual and special 
education programs 



Increase community Involvement in 
public education 



SOLUTIONS 
A^ MTGCTSTFD BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
iJONSULTATION PROCESS 



Investigate needs, plan for and implement 
appropriate course of action for certifi- 
cation in K-8 system. 



. End one-way busing and initiate broader 
at tendance area.-; . 

. Determine whether naturally desegregated 
communities exist. 

. Disperse low-income hou^>ing more equitably 
throughout the city. 



Assess current plan for compliance. 

Incorporate appropriate space for programs 
during renovations and construction. 



Establish mechanisms encouraging parent and 
citizen participation in school system. 

Identify specific areas where parents will 
have an impact on the decision. 

Organize private industry to work with schools 



Source: URI Study Team anaivsis of consuUaLi<m process material, July, 1980 
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TABLE Ill-Three (Continued) 



KEY ISSUES BY CATEGORY EMERGING FROM PHASE III CONSULTATION PROCESS AI^D SOLUTIONS 


CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUL^ 
AS RAISED BY PARI iL Jr. si^ iin 
CONSULTATION PROCESS 


SOLUTlo.^S 
A? SVGC STED BY PARTICIPANTS IN 
COiSiSULTATION PROCESS 


Student Life 


Hia/^'riaaGp numhpr of transitions for 
Students 


Offer kindergarten through 8th grade in both 
neighborhood and city-wide schools. 


. Lack of flexibility in student 
assignnents 


Allow for more choices of educational 
options . 


Early adolescent students' psychological 
need to perceive themselves as adults 


. Consider upper elementary grades (5-8 or 6-8 
grades) as a separate unit within K-8 school. 



Source: URI Study Team analysis of consultation process material, July, 
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C hapter IV 

PLANNING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 

Context for Implementation 
. Critical Issues: 

Certification of Middle School Teachers 
Staff Development 
Organization for a K-8 School 
Parent Participation 
. Simulation of the Implementation of Policy 
Option V 

Specific Transition Activities 
Conclusion 
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* Chapter 
PI AIDING FOR IMPLEMENTATION 



Context for Implementation 

There are several steps in a successful grade level reorganization process. 
The first is the development and application of a planning process which is 
broad of scope and includes the perspectives of the many groups and indivi- 
duals concerned with the quality of ec'ucation in Providence. This feasibility 
study of a public policy issue has spanned a little more than one year. It 
began with a review of the initial needs assessment discussed in an earlier 
report (April, 1979). The Providence School System is called a middle school 
system, but in fact cannot be characterized by such a unitary designation- 
it ranges from very small K-2 graded schools through very large middle graded 
schu. .s- These latter schools accentuate the negative aspects of the ten to 
fift vt'ar old early adolescent development. The educational and socio- 
psyt u.iogical literature indicates that "schools for students in the middle 
year .ave not met the stated needs of children in transition. These volatile 
voungsters constantly shifting intellectual and social gears are boxed into ^ 
schools that generally don't have the skills or the strength to cope with 
them."i 

The initial needs assessment led to a responsive planning and policy analysis 
process which incorporated the most advanced methods and techniques available 
to determine the optimal approaches to meet the goal of quality, desegregated, 
and cost-effective education. It included a recalibra ed set of population 
projections, assessr:unt of school facilities in terms of educational b^sed^^ 
criteria, and cost analysis which reorganized the budget in terms of "real" 
cost centers. Ail of those methods and techniques were buttressed by an on- 

ing cMaJo^ue with concerned administrators, parents, commuoity groups and students. 
Tin ovrall approach of the reorganization was found within the framwork of 
a 'ir lihcntal concept: the significant role that the school plays in the 
.ife ^ ihv community. The community aecision matrij. and scenario analysis 
xi)]di.i all of the decision factors that led to the development of the policy 
options. The planning techniques used are iterative and sequenced, yielding 
a series of policy options, each more refined and better fitting the policy 
assumptions. The product of this study is a series of policy options, of 
which Policy Option V is recommended as that which most closely fits the policy 
assumptions upon which the study has been based. These have been discu,-sed in 
earlier reports and in Chapters II and III of this report. 

This feasibility study concludes with a discussion of severcil critical issues 
which must be addressed prior to a successful implementation of a grade level 
reorganization. These issues were selected by the participants in the consulta- 
tion process and are supported by the secondary data sources. They have been 
reviewed and recommendations have been made for future activities. Each of 
these issues has been discussed in varying degrees of depth with the Provi- 
dence School Department and groups who will most closely be affected by them. 
Fuur issues were identified as critical in the consultation process to the 
-successful transition of the system: certification, pre-service and in-service 



^ ^T he Boston Globe , September 14 and 22, 1980. 
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staff develonraent, organization and roanagement of a K-8 system at the 
school building level, and parent participation. These are four of 
the much larger number of issues raised during the consultation pro- 
cess; the others have either been dealt with during the examination 
of the policy options, the development of the simulation for Policy 
Option V, or can be subsuramed under the four key issues discussed. 
For example, the issue of school safety falls under management struc- 
ture. The issue of impact or personnel is reviewed under staff de- 
velopment . 

Central to the successful implementation of this reorganization is the 
simulation of a "nuts and bolts'* implementation strategy. This simu- 
lates a real life situation and them examines the impact of the policy 
uprlon on that situation. The simulation process allows One to control 
tl, activities and change them without, in fact, disturbing the cur- 

• f scene. A potential program is thus "debugged" and its consequen- 
c . assessed in so far as possible. A simulation was developed for 
P icy Option V, predicated upon a number of known variables. In a 
three-year run. Option V was deemed workable; it would carry out a 
K-8 grade reorganization successfully utilizing all of the transition 
activities with a minimuiu of disruption to the children. 



The last major step in a successful reorganization process is the 
identification of specific transition activities. These activities, 
which are the next step in this reorganization, are presented in a 
PERT '"ow chart. The many activities follow from one another and all 
begin once the decision about changing to a K-8 system is made by the 
Providence School Committee. Following the PERT flow chart is a matrix 
of the Public Policy Impact Feasibility Study which indicate^ the study 
components by the phase under which they were accomplished. 



Th- context for implementation requires that the plannirf: process and 
the resultant policy option recommendations be discussed. They have 
been presented, and a dialogue was created which is reflected in che 
Repojrt. Once the decision is made. Providence will take a major step 
forward toward its goal of quality, deserregated, and cost-effective 
education. 



C ritical Issues 

The following section describes four of the critical issuer? identified 
during the feasibility piocess. They are: certification of.teachers for 
a K-8 elementary school, staff development, organisation of a K-8 school, 
and parent participation. 



Certification of Middle St:hool Teachers 

Among the critical pulicy issues that^rise in the adoption and implementation 
of a K-8 grade reorganization for the Ppefvidence school system is that of teacher 
certification. Under the current gr^^ organization, teachers presently working 
in middl schools possess one or mcfre of four distinct certificates which de- 
fine the grade level |t which an individual may teach. They are: Elementary, 
Secondary, All Grades, and Middle School Endorsement. It is not uncommon for 
one individual to posses^ certification in more than one of the four distinct areas. 
Initial examination of the Providence middle school teachers' credentials estimates 
that, 25% (78 of 313) fill into this category of being multiply certified. It 
is important to note that multiple certification refers to the four certification 
grade lev<?ls and not to any specializations within a level. For example, a 
teac.!^" who is certified to teach both mathematics and science but only on the 
second i^v level is not , for puirposes of this analysis, considered to be multiply 
certi'' . However, if an individual is certified to teach both on he secondary 
and mi.i.: school levels or any other combination of levels, he/she is considered 
to hold a multiple certification. 

^ . multiple certification provides an individual with the potential for 
flexibility in pursuing teaching assignments, and makes available to the school 
department a pool of teachers who could be available to respond to changes in the 
system's needs. See Appendix G for an in-depth analysis of the certification 
process in Rhode Island. 

Under the proposed grade reorganization to a K-8 structure, teachers will 
be required to possess an elementary certificate to legally qualify to teach 
in a K-8 school. The only exception will be those teachers who are certified 
for all ;;rades and who will be working in the area for which their all grade 
Ct ft"' f ic.^t ion applies. 

The potential problem is qu :e significant. Based on a preliminary review 
of the credentials held by all current middle school teachers, a minimum of 
427 n 1 of 313) and a maximum of 48% (151 of 313) appear to be in need of ^: 
obtaining an elementary certificate which would allow them to teach in a K-8 
school. (Table IV-One) It must be stressed that this information was 
developed based on limited access to files of the Providence School' Department's 
Personnel Department. 



1. The certification areas covering grades K-12 include music, art, physical 
education and three special education areas (moderate, severe and, prof ound) . 

2. These data are not based on the far more complete information available in 
individual personnel files, since these were unavailable to the study team 
for reasons of individual privacy. Moreover, it was not possible to obtain 
the assistance of the Providence Teachers Union, clearly the most know- 
ledgeable, and interested source, in addressing this issue. 
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TABLE IV-One 



mT^Ar^t^TMP rpRTTFTCATES FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHERS* 
NUMBER AND TYPE OF TEACHING CERTIFILAitb run niuui. 




Current 
Requirements 
to Teach in 
K-8 School 

areas (moderate, severe, and profound). 
Source: Providence School Department. Personnel Records, July, 1980. 
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4For those teachers who will be seeking an elementary certificate, the 
certification requirements consist of four courses in elementary methodology. 
Specifically required is a course for the methods of teaching reading on the 
elementary level. The candidate may choose three of the four remaining 
alternative courses whic^ are methods of teaching language arts, social studies, 
math and science on the elementary level. (Figure IV-One) 



FIGURE IV-One 



1 Course Requirements fci Elementary Certification 


. „ 

One ' «n iatory course ^ 


Methods of Teaching Reading on Elementary Level 


Choi " ot three 
/ 


-Methods of - Teaching Language Arts on Elementary 
Level 

-Methods of Teaching Science on Elementary Level 
-Methods' of Teaching Math on Elementary Level 
-Methods of Teaching Social Studies on Elementary 
Level 

; 



Teachers who chose any of the above methods cau^rses during the fulfillment 
of requirements for their middle school, endorsements, mav apply that course 
toward the four required for elementary certification. For example, an in- 
dividual wio ^pted to study methods of teaching reading, which Is an elective 
when oDtainiHi; a middle school certificate, would then only need three courses 
to s cure ii* elemontary teaching certificate. 



Recommendation 

When the K-8 reorganization plan is adopted, certain procedures are recom- 
mended by the study team to the Providence School Committee and the Providence 
School Department to help alleviate th^ burden for indiyiduals who will be re- 
quired to obtain an elementary teaching certificate. (Figure IV-Two) The 
study team h^s several recommendation to the School Committee and the School 
Department which can be carried out simutaneously . The dissemination of in- 
formation regarding certification through on-site teacher workshops and individual 
cojin?e]ing for those with specific questions and problems are two such recommenoa- 
tions. Parallel with these efforts should be careful consideration for appropriate 
lead time for teachers to fulfill all requirements and to provide courses on-site 
whenever possible. However, it seems ar^roprlate given the tenuous and changing 
nnture of certification that a two-pronged approach be developed. First, that the 
legislative process be e^cplored to deal with the immediate situation which would 
"grandfather" those teachers and principals who do not have certification but whose 
substantive scope of work would be the same. Second, a task force consisting of a 
designee of th^. Acting Commissioner of Education, the Superintendent of Schools or his 
designee, two School Committee members or designees, two Teachers Union members or 

^ I'll 
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FIGURE IV- Two 



REXXMffiNDATIONS FOR CERTIFICATiai PRDCHXJRE 

1. ' Inplenenfe teacher workshops for dissardnation of information 

regarding ceirtification requirenients. 

2. Provide for counseling of individuals and analysis of their 
past coarse viork as it relatesN:o the elerentary certification 
requirenents. 

3. Establish an ajprc^riate lead time for teachers to fulfill 
their requirannents. 

4. Provide for courses to be offered on-site whenever possible. 



designees, a representative from the Principals' Union, and two representatives 
from the state's higher institutions of learning to develop standards of certifi- 
cation for elementary school teachers. This task force, funded by the State 
Department of Education, should report to the Governor and the appropriate 
legislative committee within six months of its inception, j . 

Staff Development 

Overview 

Profes^;i^nal development activities tend to be mosr. effective and successful when 
they are planned by the persons they are meant to serve and then they are related 
to to perceived needs of those persons. If, for example, an in-service program 
is to be developed for K-8 administrators, then these administrators should par- 
ticipate in planning for it. They may also help implement the program and should 
be asked to evaluate it. A staff development effort for fifth grade teachers 
should derive its content from a direct assessment of the needs of those teachers. 
These two principles—of planning by the staff affected and of relating to their 
assessed needs — should guide the staff- development activities as the system ur^r-, 
takes the transition to a K-8 organization. ^ * . 

In-service education provides needed opportunity for schOv>l prof edrionals , both • 
teachers and administrators, to'^exchange ideas, gain support, and renew their oense 
of common purpose. Programs should provide additional knowledge of subject matter, 
offer opportunity to enhance the skills of instructit)n, and permit an examination 
of values. 

The day-to-day needs of youngsters and the demands of regular school business take 
considerable energy on \:he part of teachers and administrators. A balance must be 
developed between the time required for in-service education and the time needed 
for th^daily demands of the job. - 
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The suecescions foV professional .levelopment activity in connection with the 
I^ans Son to a K-8 organization wh/.ch follow are divided into three types 
'otivities for K-8 administrators, a plan for system-wide programs, and sug- 
gesti'^ns for individual school efforts. 

Staff Development for K-8 Administrators 

Ihe current principals and assistant principals of Providence'r existing ele- 
entary and middle schools will likely be the first administrators of the 
k!8 schools. Atter the School Committee has approved tl^^ recommenda ion 
?or a K-8 organization, the Su: erintenoent and his ota^f should -^^.^ 
representatives of fne administrators' union and begin ^^/^^^^P/^ °! 
meeting the In-service needs of the current principals and assistant princi 
pals vvith grades in the range 'rom K to 8. 

The • ,or priority will be to arrange tor programs to permit current admin- 
isf . .-neet whatever certification requirements may be adopted f K-» 
admi, . .r.itors. One part of this w.U probably be a program m adolescent 
aamii i i jlw . , „ ^-^^ ^^aai.-. cryi.A^<^. fnr thoqe whose proles- 

A.u x'periences have thus far been at the elementary school level Current 
"idd. -hoo administrator, will be important resources for their primary 
Tctoo coUeagues. Another part will probably be a program in child psycho - 
an/ tne curriculum of rhe elementary grades, for thos. whose professional 
e periences Ze thus far b.en ^t the middle school level. In this areo tne 
:te:licarrscho:i principals will be valuable to the middle school adminis- 
traturs. - 



Visits to other Providence schools, visits to K-8 schools in other cities, 

- .ferences wi^ their administrators and tea.>ers, aad i thorougli dis- 
..!.si..,n of the many aspects of the transition will all be important activi- 
i. Lus for these aimimstrators. 

Lae s S.ol b'vstem should arrange an in-service program for all these admin- 
r.tnr^ sothev have an opportunity to learn more about what constitutes 
^.r.. .vo leadership, to consider a variety of mnnagemtnt strategies and 
sflos -and to deweUrp techniques for building a sense of com-.ar.iLy and a 
healthy Tlimate in t^eir new school. Such skills will be in demand during 
tU- transition period and afterward'., so a significant emphasis ^ ould be 
•aiven to this aspect of staff development for administrators. 

System-Wide issue? 

Tho Superintendent should convene a representative committee of administrators, 
teac rs parents, a.id students to identify and consider those aspect:, of the 
K-8 transition whic'i are properly addressed on a system-vide basis rather 
than bv cacu individual K-8 school. This group will function as a steering 
. -^iBit' -e" for the transition and should sponsor full discussions of transi- 
tion isr.ues, including analysis of this report and of issues raiscu in pre- 
vi.-u3 reports on th- K-8 grade reorganization. 
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One topic for a system-wide in-ser,?ice program would be the flow o\ the curri- 
culum from kindergarten through grade 8. The information and skills currently 
tatight in grades: K to 8 will continue to be taught in the K-8 school, but the 
fact that all these grades are in one building make it important to consider 
anew the sequence of topics in the curriculum. The curriculum is cui^rently 
develoned in a K-8 sequent , but when actually taught in one school bVilldmg, 
a jubiitantive change might be perceived. For example, the development of 
problem solving skills through the K-8 grades could be examined, or the read- 
ing program in the later grades could be made to complemant the beginning 
reading prop.ran better than it may now 

With the transition to a K-8 organization, there will be only one point of 
articulation; that is, only one social and curricula transition a student en- 
counters when moving from one school building to another. It will occur be- 
tween ^'-ides 8 and 9 when the student goes from the K-8 school to a high 
schovil . Careful thought should be given to ways to make this articulation as 
smoot md positive for the student as possible. A plan for this articula- 
tion - i.nild be developed, to include a schedule of meetings between K-8^ and 
high . '■lool oersonnel, the aeveiopment and discribuLxon of informational ;;;a- 
terial to students and parents, a schedule for high school course selection, 
and an orientation period and visit to the high school. 

■Teachers', administrators, parents, and students may want to explore the many 
excitingi' and important opportunities offered in a K-8 school for youngsters 
of different ages to work together. Older students may serve as tutors or 
advisors for younger students, with benefits for all. Ways of accomplishing 
such age integration within the K-8 school should be documented and protocols 
developed for implementing and evaluating them. 

Another issue to review is the curriculum enrichment available by taking advantage 
of the equipment each K-8 school .ill have that current elementary schools may 
not Wave For example, the K-8 schools will have shop facilities and a gym- 
nasium, i.unger students may profit from an opportunity to use these faciU 
ties with appropriate supervision and instruction. To do this will require 
the' development of new curricula and schedules for using facilities and 
equipment. - 

One responsibility v>f this system-wide committee will be to arrange and en- 
courage visits to existing K-8 schools. Administrators, teachers, and par- 
ents from Providence will derive significant benefits from an opportunity to 
see a functioning K-8 school first-hand and to asV their questions of admin- 
istrators, teachers, and parents who have already worked through the issues. 

Questionr surrour.ing certification cause understandable anxiety among pro- 
spective K-8 administrators and teachers. Current regula ^ jns permit a person 
holdlrig an elementary certificate without an endorsement for middle schools 
LO continue to teach in grades 5-6 of a middle school. A person holding an 
elementary csrtxficate would be able to continue to teach in a K-8 school. 
Persons currently holding a secondary certificate without an endorsement for 
middle schools may now continue to teach their field in grades 7 and 8 o^ a 
middle school. Unfortunately, persons holding a secondary certificate with- 
out an elementary certificate would not be permitted, under cuirent Rhode 
Inland Stare Certification laws, to continue to teach their field in a K-8 
s<(hool« ^ 

i lot; 
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However the certification issue is resolved, it will be desirable for those 
whose experience has been at the elementary level to learn more about adoles- 
cent psycho luyy, and for those whose experience has been at the middle scliool 
level learn mor.- about child psychology. They will all now be teaching in 
a K-8 school serving pupils from childhood into adolescence, so they shoLild 
all know about the development of youngsters at these stages. It will prob- 
ahlv be most efficient and cost-effective for Providence to offer courses ir. 
child psychology and in adolescent psychology in Providence, and to arrange- 
f.ir .! university or college to grant academic credit to those who complet.. 
sul ' 1 course here . 

Individual SciiooJ Issues 

rne administi i:ion and stall of each k-8 school should be assembled by the 
middle of the school veai- before the K- 3 school is to open, or before an ex- 
isting building i^ to he transformed into a K-8 school. This will permit the 
staff to develop a transition plan that will meet the particular needs of the 
stait Itself, the students, and the community. 

Diri ' 1^ D-riod, the staff should plan and conduct informational meetings 
^..ij. and students. It should begin to address, together with parents 

md ( a office personnel, those questions which are best handled by an 
indi- I school, rather than by the entire school system. 

One - • issue would be the form and operation of a student government or coun- 
cil ^>no.a -hould assist youngsters to develop increasing independence and 
aatonorv, and a student government: structure is frequently a good way to ac- 
compli.i!. this. 

The K-8 school offers important opportunities for age integration of students, 
and the staff will wish to consider how to achieve it. Perhaps tutorial ar- 
ran-emencs between older and younger students will interest the staff, and 
they will want to use the planning time to wo-k out the details and the me- 
chanics. 

r-crv s.hool faculty must reconsider its rules periodically as times and val- 
- cha:i;e. The K-8 faculty must consider what rules will be needed m order 
i-.urJ a safe and positive environment for learning and teaching. The 
■. wish to participate in an in-service program on values and morai 
d£ Un-.cMt, to assist them in determining the rights and responsibilities of 
student^: in the school and in building a positive school climate. 

Each school community offers unique resources and presents diverse educational 
needs Staff development for a particular school should encourage an awareness 
of the cultural, language, and demographic characteristics of the rommunitv in 
which th^ scnool is locared. This will be facilitated by conducting workshop, 
in t.e communitv itself and h> inviting local organizations Lo participate hv 
sharing information rn the community's resources. Such an eftort wi foster 
,i cooperative relationship between the community and school which will in turn 
neli' c ,c staff in addressing tiiat community's educational needs, 



Here a^ain visits to ProA-ider.ce schools alreadv tr.msformed into K-8 schools, 
IS well as tc^ K-8 schools in other cities, will be verv helpful. The central 
ac'ministration should encourage each K-8 facult> to develop unique programs 
and experiences f .r its students, at the same time implementing the K-8 cur- 
riculum adopted tor all students ie Providt:nce. 

• The fir^.t school to undertake this transition to K-8 will have a particular 
responsibilit>. It is important that those invcJlved In planning and imple- 
mentinn this first transition keep a detailed journal account of their activi- 
a ties and meetings. This record will be extraordinarily helpful to subsequent 
FRir transition teams, who should keep their own journals as well. Providence i .-5 £ 

sl'.ould be able to develop an efficienc and successful scheme for effectma 
this transition, and carefully documenting i% will permit greater efficiencies 



Organization £or a K-8 School 

Each K-8 school proposed in this reorganization plan is projected to 
house 500 to 600 students in 20 to 24 classrooms. There will be special 
facilities for music, art, science, home economics, and shops. In addition, 
the school will have its own gymnasium, cafeteria/auditorium, and library. 

Thes» numbers require that each K-8 school have its own principal. One 
of the aavant=ages of the K-8 reorganization w. 11 be the transition to schools 
of a size thaL justifies a full-time principal. No longer will a principal 
have to divide his or her time among several schools. Now the principal will 
be able to devote all his or her energies and time to a single staff in a 
single building. 

It is the intention of this reorganization that the K''*8 schools emerge 
as their own kind, not as primary schools with older students or as you.s 
peorle's high schools. Thus the State of Rhode Island should develop a unique 
certi'^'^atc for the K-8 principal, using the representative task force ap- 
proach ..-commended earlier in this chapter. In the interim, mtil the cer- 
tific 'K.n issue is resolved, some, have suggested that the sv .-erintendent 
certi ..ate be required for the K-8 school principal, since the responsibil- 
itie- of this individual span the range covered in two existing cei Lificatea . 

The growing body of research on characteristics of effective schools, 
derived from stu-'.ies in both the United States and abroad, stresses the criti- 
cal role and leadership of the school principal. The principal has a crucial 
role in determining the climate of the school and the effectiveness of its 
instructional program. It is therefore irportant that the K-8 principal have 
the support, both within the school itself and from the central school depart- 
ment office, that will enable her or hin to be an effective instructional 
leader. 

To assi-t the principal in the full range of duties and responsibilities, 
each K-8 school should have a full-time assistant principal. Each member of 
the Irovidence School Department who was interviewed about the school staff 
o.gnn'zarion recommended at least one assistant principal. Other communities 
wif> a long history of K-8 schools hive a full-time assistant principal for 
their schools when the student population is in the 500 to 600 range. 

The duties of the assistant principal should parallel those of the prin- 
cipal, who vould supervise and evaluate the assistant principal. It is Im- 
oortant that the assistant principal's responsibility- extend over the full 
range of the principal's responsibility. This will assure that the assistant 
principals will be well prepared to assume their own principalship in time, 
because they will have been exposed to the complete responsibility and ac- 
tivity ofk principal. The assistant principals should be considered as able 
to develop into a principal, not as disciplinary officers or curriculum de- 
velopers alone. 

Somp have recommended that the K-8 school's principal be a specialist in 
education for grades K-&, while the assistant principal should be a special- 
ist for grades 7 and 8. For many of the same' reasons recited above, this 
would be counterproductive to the goal of building a single school, with a 
single, coherent, and Pf fectiv - curriculum. In keeping with these objectives 
the orincioal and assistant principal should each be knowledgeable In the edu 
cation of youngsters at all grades K-8, and each should be capable of super- 



ising and evaluating che instruction of all students in the school. 



Two guidance counselors will be needed to provide the full vr ge of 
counseling services to students, including various testing and ^ferral 
services. They would also provide important consultation services to teach- 
ers and parents. Two counselors would give each K-8 school the necessary 
personnel for a pupil evaluation team, as required to implement Rhode Island 
statutes auu Federal Lav; 9^-142. 

A satisfactory level of secretarial and clerical support assistance per- 
mits effective and efficient professional work. One secretary and an office 
clerk should provide office assistance to the principal and assistant prin- 
cipal. A second secretary would serve the guidance counselors and provide 
some help to the library. 

A full-time librarian is recommended in order to permit maximum use of 
uhat should be a central school facility. The librarian may also serve as* 
the- .s. 'looTs specialist for instructional media and assist teachers to use 
a iti J ^ual equipment to enhance instruction. 

iless the school is in close proximity to a hospital or clinic, t'ne 

» ..^v-^- ^^^^A. \^ c* u w^^tiuo ii«^cr Ui. ca i.Uii. — L -LlUt; tlUTSe . Ln 

exist K-8 Schools with 500 to 600 students, there are lull-time nurse^ 
School nurses often give to youngsters helpful counseling and nurturing as 
well as instruction in health. 



The size of the building, the number of classrooms and number of occu- 
pants, indicate that t^ree custodians are required. The resident 
custodians would provide the ordinafy maintenance and cleaning needed, 
while there would be a central service of plumbers, electricians, and' car- 
penters to provide special work as necessary. 

The number of cl issioom teachers wil'x depend upon the number of students 
i'-i cac \ gride and in eacfi subject. Although the researcii to discover- an 
optinvii class size is contradictory and inconclusive, common sense and the 
judgment of experienced teachers and administrators suggest that classes be- 
gin uo be unproductive and it becomes increasingly difficult to give -suf- 
ficient attention to individuals when the size of the class gets much beyond 
the middle twenties. . 

Each K-8 school wil^ offer its students the same range of instruct ioral 
'services now offered at each grade level. In particular, this means that 7th 
and 8th graders will have the foreign language and practical arts courses 
that are now offered to them in the middle schools. As an additional benefit 
of the transition to a K-8 schooKorganization, younger students may also be 
offered instruction in these subjects. Also, the K-8 school offers signifi- 
cant opportunities for age integration, by permitting multi-nge groupings or 
tutorial arrangements. Jii the K-8 school ^akes advantage of such expanded " 
curricuJar possibilities, then the number of paft-time teachers should be 
greatly reduced. In fact, one of the objectives of this reorganization is to 
< li.ninate so far as possible the need for teachers to travel from school to 
school. For example, if foreign languages are offerei to youngsters in the 
lower grades, it may become feasible to schedule a foreign language teacher 
full-time in a given K-8 school. Every effort should be made to do this. 

rganization to a K-8 system will allow for a reduction if not termination 
of the number of itinerant teachers. When it is essential that a teacher 
serve more than one school, the number of different schools should be kept to 



a minimum, possibly not exceeding two different schools served by any itin- 
erant teacher. 



These recommendations call for each K-8 school to .have a full-time prin- 
cipal, assistant principal, two guidance counselors, librarian, nurse, two 
secretaries; and a clerk, and tijree custodians. This list is meant to meet 
the basic needs of each K-8 school. The principal may establish the need for 
additional non- instructional personnel in a particular K-8 school, and appro- 
priate recommendations would then be made to the Superintendent of Schools. 



Figure TV-Three 
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Parent Participation 
Introduction 

In the course of urban schoolchildren' s lives, many people will affect 
th^ir education and development. But it is the parents of these 
children who have the most enduring commitment and the greatest de- ^ 
termination that their children le^rn the skills they need to survive ^ 
and succeed. ^ 

This view summarizes the approach of the Study Team in its review of parent par- 
ticipation modes in Providence. 



^ The PTA in the Urban Context . A Final Report on the Urban Education Project 
Phase I, October, 1979. Page 12. 
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process m^st be to provide a mechanism which promotes a two-way flow of com- 
^^indLy goa s o^'ln?o™i„8'tha public of the plan, fo, l«pl.«,.tat.o„ and 

discuss .eana of providing for an orderly and timely transition. 

It should be recognised that Parent participation is j-J-J^^f '^f j'^ 
port tor parent participation cannot be ^^^-^^^f ''f l . ^^.^^^ opin- 

zens, have becbme suspicious of government, feeling that /f^^^'/'^"^^^^, 
\rl not heard their recommendations are not Reeded, and their presence 
■T !...T.lv ?or'cos::^ic reasons. While planning parent participation, it 
: . •: und;rstood that the process is by nature -^-"I'.J^ ' ^^^^.f ^^^. ^..^ 
ev. 1 the best circumstance, open to questions such as. Will I be li.stentd 
to " ind "WViat will be done about my concerns? 

Mectianisras for K-8 Reorganization 

Mechanisms have been developed by the Providence School Department which have 
the potential for encouraging parent participation in the implementation of 
the proposed K-8 reorganizations. First, the Providence School Department has 
an established policy for the formation of Segment Planning Committees to ad 
vise the School Committee and the Superintendent on matters relating to school 
consolidations. 2 Secor.J, the URI Study Team developed a consultation process 
for citizen participation in the planning phase of the reorganization study- 
\'inet -three organizations and approximately one hundred-sixty individuals were 
included in the meetings hosted by the URI Study Team. Tl.e structure developed 
b t > Providence School Committee and the contacts established by the LRI Study 
Te.im .hciild'.be utili ?d in ensuring maximum parent participation in the linple 
mentntior. phd.^o of the grcge level reorganization predicated upon. 

Recommendations 

The individual Segment Planning Committee should meet with the appropriate mem- 
bers of the Providence School Department Staff to review implementation plans, 
especially as those plans effect the schools included in e.'ch segment. Sub- 
sequently, the Segment Planning Committee should hold meetings hosted by the 
Parent Teachers Association or Parent Teacher Organization of each school di- 
rectly affected by the reorganization poUcies. These meetings should be given 
maximum pre-meeting publicity and should be developed so as to encourage par- 
ticipation from the entire community. Meetings should be held with community 
groups who are concerned with education, in the city. ihen once the meetings 
have taken place, the Segment Planning Committee should meet to discuss the 
outcome of these and convey their findings and recommendation to the Superinten- 
dent and a transition task force for review. Follow-up meetings should take 



^New constr uction, evaiua i n of existing bui ld ings, small school poli cy // 7113 
unTc losing schools , adopted October 28. L971, latest amendment November 20, 
1975. 
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place with the focus on discussion between principal, teachers, staff, and par- 
ents. Questions dealing with the actual transition of students and their ac- 
tivities will be revie\'ed. 

. The most important asp ict of this procedure in ensuring a high level of com- 
munity participation is to encourage a broad base4 series of meetings. Several 
factors are especially important. 

First, the individual meetin?;s both at school and community facilities should 
be carefully publicized. City-wide media, such as che Providence Journal-Bulle- 
tin and local television and radio stations, should be contacted about publiciz- 
ing the meetings and neighborhood meeting dates. The community organization 
network should be called upon to assist in inviting people to the meetings. The 
PTA'c; and PTO's should be supported in sending persoail letters through the U.S. 
>Iai • to all patents in their schools. 

Se. i-J, printed material should be available at each school and at cf^ntral lo- 
cations such as banks, department stores, multi-service centers, and City Hall 
whic . suimarizes the K-8 reorganization policy and describes more specifically 
how students attending particular schools wi31 be affected 

Third, a pre-meeting committee should develop a format which will allow for th3 
maximum dialogue and discussion with school principals and teachers. 

Fourth, one or more members of the Providence School Department Staff, involved 
in the implementation process, should be present at each individual school and 
community meeting. 

Fiftii, minutes and other written material of the meeting should be available for 
parents and community groups who wish to read them. 

Sixth, "Blind Response" quest*ionnaires should be distributed in order for the 
Siiperintendent and transition task force to find issues whicK individuals might 
not wish to mention a*- a public meeting. The parents who attend the individual 
school and community meetings should be informed the meeting of the Segment 
Planning Committee, and should be made aware of the p.-ocedures for presenting 
information to that group. 

Seventh, it is essential that the first meeting in ar individual school or com- 
munity be viewed as the opening of an implementation dialogue. 

Sessions should be held at every elementary and middle school in the city which 
will become part o£ the K-8 system, since virtually every school is to be af- 
fected by the reorganization. Further each community center in every neighbor- 
hood should be a meeting site. Priority should be given to these schools in 
'the neighborhoods y, ich^are recommended to be crlosed. The importance of holding 
individual school and community meetings, however, is that for the most part, 
parents see their children as attending individual schools rather than the 
Providence Sciiool System. This recommendation, therefore, calls for a procedure 
which gives maximum opportunity to parents to voice their concerns and hopes about 
how the grade reorganization will change the educational process for their child- 
ren, and will provide the persons designated to implement the reorganization 
with the most specific information concerning the parent perception of the im- 
pact of reorganizing the schools apd ^their children. 

-1,^2- 18 i) ■ 



Simulation of the Implementation of Policy Option V 



Simulation of activities is a planning tool which enables us to assess the 
impact of alternative policy options upon the commuinity. The simulation 
process is structured by a set of assumptions, and then each policy option is 
apt^lied to the actual current situation. The outcome is tested for feasibility 
in accordance with the previously estabiistied criteria. As a part of this 
study, .1 simulation for implementing Option V was developed in order to test 
its feasibility. The assamptiOiiS and analysis for the simulation of Policy 
Option V Wj^re developed in cooperation with Deputy Superintendent, Charles 
Matoian, and the Providence School Departmepf staff. The three assumptions 
are; 

I. On.e the funding for construction is available, the renovations 
essary for the elementary schools to meel K-8 standards will 
jjuire a twelve uiontli period. 

2< ^^e the t.unding for construction is available, many elementary 
xhools can be renovated simultaneously. 

3. Middle schools should be renovated over a two year period. This 
period should involve partially clearing the building of^students 
to allow for floor-by-floor renovations. 

rne general goal uf the simulation is to implement Option V. The objectives 
for each year of the five year pHasing-xn implementation process are consis- 
tent with each school's reconimendation outlined in the Policy Option V (Table 
IV-One). 

Tne factors which were considered during the development of the simulation of 
l,e imp lementation include'- 

1. The immediate need<^ of the^community in relation to the location of 
the students. • } 

' 2. The structural adaptability of the school facility to the R-tt grade 
structure (i.e. construction and renovation needs). 

3. The proximity of such' identified schools to potential "receiving 
schools" (i.e. receiving school's have a capacity which enables 
them to accept students from schools being renovated). 

. The distribution of construction and renov.ition among the communities. 
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The php-^ed-in implementation process is recommended to span a 5-year period. 
This allows for time to renovate schools with minimal disruption to student 
life. According to the simulation, three K-8 schools will require only one 
year to receive students. Five more K-8 schools will open in September of 
Yeaf 3. The city will have eight additional K-8 schools as Year A begins 
and another seven for Year 5. This plan will leave only one of the recom- 
mended twenty-four K-8 schools to complete its renov^ations by September of 
the sixth year. 

A detailed analysis of the first three years of this implementation simula- 
tion is provided in three forms: Overview of the City by School (Tables IV- 
Three, IV- Four, and IV-Five), Schematic Overview of the City (Maps IV-One, 
iV-Two, and iV-fhree) and Simulation of the Implementation by School (See 
Appi»ndix H). It would be inappropriate to conduct an in-^epth study of the 
imp] --mentation plan beyond Year 3 due to the range of variables which can af- 
fect enrollment, capacity, construction schedules, and community disposition 
ov» - the next three years. Instead, it is recommended that th*^ plans for 
imp. mentation be reviewed on an on-going basis by the School Departif/^'^t ♦ 
parer^ts, teachers, and community leaders. This review should produce an im- 
plementation schedule responsive to changing educational, social, and demo- 
graphic scenarios in Providence. 
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SIMUUTION OF THE IMPtb^CENTATlON FUR OPTION V 



GOA r FOR A FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS BY SCHOOL 



SIUDV DISTtlCT 


uCHOOL 


OPTION V 
RECQIflErfCATlON 


YEAR I u;AL 


t.-u 2 GOAL 


YEAR a nOAL 


YEAR 4 GOAL 


YEAR ') GOAL 


I EMt Sida 


%Xng 


Renovate to K-8 


extend to K-4 & 
rci eive 


Extend Lo K-5 


Fxter ^ ^o £ -6 

' X 

Reduce tv :i i 
partially t.>e£ co 
coBplete rai.^vdtiu-* 


txtend to K-7 


ijctena to K-o 


Howl and 


Cloae 


C loj»e 


X 


X 


X 


■xanop ^ 


Renovate to K-8 


(eaporarii, extend 
to 5-B receive 


Reduci to 6-8 & 
partially clear for 
renovations 


Open as new K-6 

1 


Unchanged 


II Clmood 


Laxington Ave. 


Close 1 Cloae 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Sackett St. 


Renovate to K'8 


Receive 


Fxtend to K-6 


Extend CO K-7 


fxttfod to K-8 


Unchenged 


Stuart 


lenovata t9 K'8 


Receive 


Unchanged 


Partially clear 
for renovations 

Extend to K-6 


Part, deer tu com- 
plete renovatlone 
Extend lo K-7 


Open ee new K-8 

1 

Extt^nd to K-8 


III Federal HIII 


Lauro 
frldthas 


Renovate to K'8 
Renovate to K~8 


Receive 
Unchenged 


Extend to K-5 
Reauce to 6-6 & 
partially cXeer fcr 
renovationa 


Partially clear 
to complete 
renovations 


Open ae new K-6 


uncnengeo 


IV Fox Point 


Fox Poliit 


Renovate to iC-8 with 
lanftuaxe center 


Extend to K-6 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchenged 

T ' 


' V Ht. FUaawt 


Kennedy 


Renovate to H't 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Acadaaiy Ave. 


Cloae 


Unchen^^ed 


Unc hanged 


Cloee 


X 


X 


yeat 


Renovate to K'8 


Receive 


Pertially clear 
for renovations 


Pert . clear to com 
plet e renovet ione 


Open aa ner K-8 


Unchenged 


Creena 


Renovate to K~8 


Receive 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Partially clear 
for renovet lone 


Pert, clear to com- 
plete renovationa 


Crovley 


Cloee 


Close 


X 


X 


X 


X « 


VI Morth End 


Vaaiia St. 


Cloee 


Cloae 


X 


X 


X 


• X 


Vlndslll St. 


Renovate to K-8 


Extend to K-6 & 
receive 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Itopkloa 


lenovete to K-8 


Reduce to Cr. 8 & 
part, clear for 
renovations 


Clear & complete 
renovations 


Open as new K-8 


Unchanged 


Uncnangeo 


VII Olnayville 


D'Abate 


Renovete to K-8 


Extend to K-5 


Unchanged 


Extend to K-6 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to K-8 


VIII Reservoir 


Reaervoir Ave. 


Replece with new K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Unchenged 


Unchanged 


Close/open new 
replacesient achocl 


IX Silver t«ka/ 
Hartford 


Ralph St. 


Cloee 


Close 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Webacer Ave. 


Renovete to K-8 


Extend to K-5 


Extend to K-6 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to r~8 


Unchenged 


Laurel Hill 


Cloee 


Teap. extend to 
1-3 & receive 


Cloae 


X 


X 


X 


Parry 


Renovate to K-8 


[Coapletely clear 
[ for renovationa 


Open aa new K-8 


Unchanged 


Uachen^'d 


Unchanged 


X SKlth Hill 


"^aMdan Ave.' 


K-8 Hodel Hagoet 


Extend to K-5 k 
rece ive 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Extend to K-6 


bxtena co k— o 


XI South 

Providence 


Flynn 


K-8 Model Magnet 


Unchanged 


Extend to K-6 ^ 


Extend to K-7 


extend to K-o 


Unchanged ^ ^ 


fogarty 


Renovate to K-tt 


Extend to K-5 


Extend to K-6 


Extend to K-7 


Extend to K-8 


Unchanged 


Williaaa 


Renovate to K-8 


Reduce to 7-8 & 
partially clear 
for renovationa 


Reduce to Cr. 8 & 
part . clear to com- 
plete renovat ions 


Open aa new K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


XII Washington 
FaiVt. 


Broad bt. 


Replece with hew K-8 


Unchanged 


Unchanged 


Cloue/Open new 
replacement !i< houl 


Unchanged 


Lnc hangc d 


XIII We«t End 


Althea St. 

"^wiTi^w stT' 


Replace both achools 
witn one K-B 


Temp, extend to 
K-3 


Close 




Open K-8 
repldceirent 


Unchanged 


CloMe 

Alt;;r current plan 

to include KjB 

kt^elve 

L . 




Unchanged 


Aaa Hcsaer 


Renovate to Vi-"- 


open af- rew K-C 

Yx'teliTPto K-5 

L - - 


Unchanj>ed 
Extend to K-0 


Unchanged 
Extend to K-7 


Unchanged 


Vineyard St . 


Renovate to K-8 with 
laAKue&e center 


Lxtt'nd to K-8 



Source UKI btudy Team, August, 1980 
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Table IV-Three 
SimATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 
Detailed ;.::alysJs 
Overview of the City by Schorl 
During Year I 
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FIGURE IV- Four 
SIMULATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF O.^TION V« 

SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION 
DURING YEAR 1 
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Source: URI Study Team, August, 1980. 



Mnclu.Jes either extending the grades of the school or additional students t- the 
wurrent grade structure; in some cases both. 
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MAP IV-One 

SCHEMATIC SIMUIJMION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 
'■\-^ YEAR 1 
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W TABLE I^^o^r ^ 

SIMULA! ION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION FOR OPTION V 
Detailed Analysis 
Overview of the City by Sol.ool 
During K . 1 




Source URI bcudy Tean, August, 1<>80. 
Notf : Numerals In parentheses denote gradr leval for Year 2 
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FIGURE IV- Five 
SIMULATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OP RECOMMENDAnON 
DURING YEAR 2 
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Source: URI Study Team August, 1980. 



l|4cludes either excending the grades of the school or additional students to the 
current grade structure; in some cases both. 
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MAP IV-Two 

SCHEMATIC SIMULATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 

YEAR 2 
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TABLE IV-Five 

SIMULATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 
Detailed Analysis 
Overview of the City by School 
During Year 3 
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FIGURE IV-S-ix 

> 

SIMULATION OF "^HE IlkPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V 
SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF RECOMMENDATION 



DURING YEAR 3 
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MAP IV-Three 

SCHEMATIC SIMULATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION FOR OPTION V 
^ ' YEAR 3 
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Once this set of tasks is finished, two' new activities may be started. 
Tlidse two activities are also not dependent on one another and originate 
from separate prior activities, but can be done at the same time.^ 

The phased-in plan for schools opening can be started only after the 
renovatlons/additions/replacement school work is completed. The parent/ 
«taf f work sessio^is are only possible oace the pre-servrt;e^£nii^ in-service 
-training programs by building certification courses are finished. 

Following the Completion of both of the above-mentioned XastvS, staff/ 
parent/student pre~opining meetings by school building can be initiated. Thes 
meetings are then a prelude to the K-8 Grade Reorganization policy option 
being fully implemented and the building open and ready. 

The entire process, fi;om the presentation of the study, to the Sup,erin- . 
t^ndent and School Committee and their decision to the final implementation, 
is 'Scheduled to be a phas,ed-in process. This process, as detailed in the 
f]*- ' ('Hart of activities* sequencing, and relationships, is intended to be 
a }<\,Lcal gnd order ly' method of implementing a multi-faceted project affect- 
in so many different groups. 

ConL I lesion 

~^ \ 

This chapter begins to describe" the activities necessary in a transition 
process to a K-8 'grade reorganization. It follows the completion of the pub- 
lic policy feasibility study during which Policy Option V was recommended for 

^adoption by the Superintendent and the Providence School Committee. Four 
critical issues were identified which must be resolved for a successful im- 

' plementation: certification, building organization, stafT development, and 
parent participation. A simulation of a "nuts and bolts" strategy to im- 
plemrnt Option V was developed until year three. The simulation was assessed 
as workal^e in that it met the objective of minimal disruption of student life 
Lastly, a schematic PERT of the entire transition process was presented in 
summci y format in order to show the interrelationship and sequencing of the 
steps necessary to provide for a suct?essful transition of the Public School 
System from its current state to a reorganization to a K-8 elementary school 
system. ► ' * . ^ 
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FIGURE iV-Seven 

PUBLIC POLICY: IMPACT FEASIBILirY STUDY OF GKAUL LEVEL REORGANIZATION OF THK PROVIDENCE SCHOOL SYblK*^ 
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FOREWORD 



The report discussed in this abstract vas developed at the request oi* 
the Superintendent of Schools and the P-ovidence School Coirjnittee. Tne 
policy issue addressed is grade level school organization. The iiisue 
is important because Providence, like major cities elsewhere, is questioning 
the appropriateness of an intermediate school organization. The focus 
io on middle schools, and the early adolescent students vho are enro 
There is concern that the middle school system may not be the optimum 
structure for administering or delivering quality and cost-effective 
educational services to this particular student population. 

Decisions about grade level reorganization should be based upon at -east 
three significant criteria: the learning environment, economic feasibility, 
and community need. Data and information were collected, therefore, in 
these three categories to document the various impacts or consequences of 
the -middle school structure, as it currently exists in Providence. This 
data collection effort was designed and conducted to provide the initial 
steps of a cr aprehensive feasibility study and an implementation stage to 
be carried out at a Later date. 

CHAPTER 1: INTBODUCTION 

Within the past few years, the Providence School Department has insti- 
tuted changes whidh will alter the education provided to the city'j 
students. Minimum competency standards have been developea for elementary 
levels, and career education and magnet programs have been established 
for secondary school levels. The city's desegregation plan has been 
amended and a reorganization of the schools' administrative struct-. re nas 
been implemented. These have been significant improvements, but tnere 
are still areas that drastically need attention. 

A key area of concern in Providence is grade level organiz-'^t ion oi* ocnuol.:. 
Current information indicates that there are 11 different pre-hi^h schocl 
fftaae organization patterns within the system: K-1; K-2; K-3; ; K-5 ; 
K.6; 2-U; 3-5; U-5; 5-8; and 6-8. In total, there are 32* different school 
3 are miidle schools. Most were constructed between 1390-19 jO, Tuo •iu-j.I 
of operating individual schools differs substantially.- 

The question of tirade level Sf!hool organization appears to be si rni i'i :ant 
' r -Tn '.wf -.er-Jpeot I vef> : 'juuLity oi* 'r^iuc.at:.on nr\<i ':0';t-'r!'!'e''ti vori'- Th^- 

. :i I ,r. .hip '^f .:rnoo; r-ucnure t.'> .vrioo; prorr'm i: i rnp' »r*. Lfit . ''rn- 
iiverJity or* itructures in Provi<ier.ce imtvioitiy ;ut;^;e::tj ihAt M."-^- 
iLtcle Jionsensus about what ^be »7ra'le structure /or quality o^i^vj'j iri:- 
^nould be. Vnen placement of stuaeats in pre-hi^h school »^raaes iro:- 
trarily determinea, the relationship amoni? student needs, learnm' ^na 
- ^g^t-ruevion , and organization structure is not >z:iven priority, . t i'.'j'i ^ 
another way^ a hi»z;h-quality sducational trogrim shouii mandate i ' o:^ 
:\t between substance anu structures, anu such Is not ';urrently ♦..•i^ 



1: use as elementary and middle scnocls 



There are a number of preliminary ass"air»ptions laenLii'iea ror nnis ^i^xsy 
4i\ich snouid provide a basis for discussion on a major graae reort^a:ii:i'iti 3P. 
for the Providence School Department. 

* Stuaents should be able to walK to schoo^, 

* Schools should oe in areas that are equally accessible 
to minority and ma.3ority stu:ient populations; 

* .I'chool fcuildin^z;s which comprise the reori^anized syutem sn^v...; 
be structurally soiind and cost-efficient to operate; 

* School buildings should be planned to allow for a 
diversity in instructional approaches and programs; 

* The reorganized scnool should be a community school; 

* The maximuji student population for quality education 
is between 500-600 children; 

* A commitment for closing schools, renovating schools, 
and new school const.ruct ion , where deemed appropriate 
is made; 

* Assessing arid, if necessary, improving the relationship of 
early adolescent development and needs with curriculujn and 
instruction will be part of the reorganization process; 

* These decisions should be mad6 as a collaborative decision 
process of the school committee, administration, teachers, 
students, parents, and community. 

The Final Report is divided into two parts. Part I presents- the findings 
of the study and Part II, the Individual School Profiles. Taken together, 
they provide the basis for the discussion on whether to proceed with «/r?i'io 
level reorganization. 

CHAPTER II: THE LEARNING EDrVIROMf^EKT AND EARLY ADOLESCENCE 

The early adolescent student population will be the group most ai':V'^;ted 
by 1 change in f^rade level school organization in Providence. The ex:::<;t 
age range associated with the early adolescent phase of development is 
•i^ fined differently by various experts, but, for purposes of our discussion 
Will include students from grades five through eight. 

Early adolescence is a phase of development second only to infancy in the 
velocity of ►rrowth that occurs. In spite of this situation, very i^l.t.lo 
researcn has focused on the patterns and needs of the early adolescent 
^roup. Most oft'^n, research has centered on late adolescents (ovor lb i 
dina younger children. The findings have then frequently been moaifiei 
to "fit" the early adoLes':ent populition. ."o minlmHl i . .:t.:jdy -irid ^ri' w- 

•* it'ii tiyjn^ ^rl^^':e /oungst.f^rs that mnny wri J.f'irr. 'i-ive tv- '.-r-'ed ^o \]i'r.n u 
"-fi*- )r* 'wtt'-n ''roup." 

.^e :'>.^nit ion of this infomation lacrc has on(:o>ir*L//> . '.i.*- /^-rd rouridu*.!-:! 

1 yV* ' and tne 'lationai Joience Founaation ^ V/J'd] tu review c-irreri' :ata 
and T.aterial ^n early adolescence. The reviews have for^ised '^n Uiv.^. - 
mental ne'fdo m relation to \ne learning environment. The i* 
however, ihat on^y a paucity of research exists. "drr*^r.t *. it-^r^t ^r^^ -ir.d 



inforaation appears to be rrafrmenteci , has severe rr.ethoaologicax pro^.-r-ns, 
ani IS not generally geared for practical use. This assessment ir- >-.r.- 1 rr.e i 
by HiLL -^nd Exlkind, researchers who independently nave cun iul t.-'i :.!- . i.---- 
and literature reviews of adolescence for a nunber of years. 

The most often quoted characteristics of tnis period are defined by 
Erikson (1968), Havinghurst (1951), and Konopka (1975). The latter 
has highlighted the following developments: 

» Experience of physical and sexual maturity 
» Consciousness of self in interaction 
» Re-evaluation of values 

» Experimentation in wider circles of life coupled 
with insecurity and audacity 

» Movement from dependence on adults to inter- 
dependence with adults, peers, and younger children. 

"ost literature compares the middle and Janior high schools as effective 
•/"hides for education and socialization of early adolescents. The re- 
search does not consistently favor either form of grade level or.-anization . 
-n general, tne existing research is poor methodologically, and is o:ten 
carried out by proponents of one system or the other. Therefore, bias 
IS largely evident. 

There do not appear to be any major systemic differences between the 
two organizations. The principal difference is the school philoscpny 
.'with the middle school philosophy being more theoretically oasea;, but 
the practical distinctions between the two are vague. There someti.-nes 
appears to be a stronser commitment to departmentalization in the middle 
school. Otherwise, the systems are not very distinct. 

jata on violence, a good student indicator, recently received considerable 
-ttention. The National Institute for Education's Safe .o.-hor-l '-j ".'-udy 
reported that risks are particularly high for youths aged 12 to 15- In 
• i.'t bO". of the robberies and 50% of the assaults on these youn<7 ;tero 
•"..xve 'occurred at school. While approximately 1.1% of the secondary scnooi 
students- indicated they had been attacked in school in a typical one-montn 
period, students f^Cffli interme(i^iate school systems reported twice as manv 
■incidents as senior high school students. Likewise, personal violence la 
also more prevalent at the intermediate level than in elementary scnools. 
-^he risks, for this early adolescent population, appear _to be highest in 
Junior high schools in urban areas. Th« issue of early adolescents being 
-nore Likely to be invoV/ed as-both 7ictims and of fen-iers , is sij/ni fi -ant . 

\ ^,.y I , .u.^ > ►"•imin.- i; wh-'^.TiC*- l ..-par U.^; L:it..--!nt^'l i .ii •■ .y .f.'^m > 
;r..-.L', u-e u '■■'^■■i- t'T Pr .vt.lenre . I'her-? > : '^■ r-..ur.-';n.-'- • • :' inl^•^• ■■ ^n M- 
■' '.^rvur'' '--r. 1.11- K-'i iyjtem is u .sound l''irnin,/ • nv i :- .nm.-n'. \-^r ..i.^..- - 

^ent students. Acain the research is minjial, but tnere is ^rowi:- re-cgnit i.:. 
V' ^h» str^^n^ths of such systens. Pioneering res...irch by Blyt.n, ,.i«k:, 
Bush focuses^on scnools with differentiation between 6th and 7th grades. 
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and K-6 elementary schools and associat Intermediate schools. Their 
findings suggest that students in K-8 in^^cate less anonymity than 
those moving into intermediate structures, feel better acquainted with 
students and teachers, and report greater involvement in extra-curricular 
participation. Students in intermediate systems experience a higher 
degree of victimization and feel less positive about themselves. 

This work, supplemented by other studies, begins to suggest that grade 
structure does have an impact on socialisation issues which are so sig- 
nificant during the early adolescent phase of developmenc. While' data 
doca not clearly support the superiority of one system over another* 
K-8 research does seem to indicate some real strengths. On the basis of 
our review of the literature and trends, we recommend the K-8 as a 
heterogeneous* supportive environment for early adolescents at a 
volatile time of their lives. 

CHAPTER III: ASSESSMENT OF THE STATUS OF PROVIDENCE'S 
ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Introduction 

The assessment of the status of the Providence elementary and middle ^ 
schools has been organized into two chapters, each illustrating a part 
of the overall picture. Chapter III reviews the physical, locational, 
organizational, and behavioral aspects including grade level organiza- 
tional patterns, student resident location, facilities data, feeder 
patterns, student composition and enrollment, staffing, transportation, 
citizen participation organizations, neighborhood characteristics, 
and student behavior. This information is also available by school 
in the profiles. Chapter IV examines some key economic measurements 
ana trends as a method of identifying a- cost-effective approach to 
structural reorganization. 

There are sixty-two tables in these two chapters which review over 
two hundred variables about the Providence School System. This 
information falls into ten categories, each of which identify a 
critical element in forming criteria for a decision about grade 
level reorganization. Not all of the categories axe treated in 
equal depth. The most important are basic information such as 
current grade level organization, .facilities , student resident loca- 
tion and enrollment composition, student behavior, fiscal/economic 
issues. Other categories are more readily chan<5ed, Guch Toedor 
patterns or transportation; others cuch as staff inp;, orr .mi 2/it i^n , 
'ind ;aunagement need further analyau thar) 'cime oajt^ruiul:; ullow-'l. 
Chart One which follows indicates hov each category and type of 
information is useful in selected areas of planni^ng implementation 
decisions. 



CHART ONE 



1 

FABLES INCLUDED ON PHASE ONE REPORT 


USEFULNESS IN SELECTED AREAS OF PLA:IrII!iG 
DECISIONS AND It^IPLEMENTATION 


* Grade Level Organization 


Assessment of organizational discrepancies 


» Facilities 


Determination of usable buildings for 
reorganized school; recyclability potential 


» Fireder Pattern 
- 


Reassignment of students ne'cessitated by 
grade reorganization; desegregation impact , 


» Student Resident Location,- 
Enrollment and Composition 

> 


Determination of extent of student reassign- 
ment; bilingual education impact; special 
education impact 


» Staffing Pattern 


Reassignment of personnel; reassessnjent of 
federal funding potential 


» Transportation 


Special education impact; desejjrrepi-it ion im- 
pact; cost impact i'oi^; reorgrAniz;it Lun 

1 


» Citizen Part '-.'"i pat ion 
Organizations 


Identification of groups to be' invoivea in 
reorganizat ion planning 


» M«ighborhood Characteristics 


Determination of r.ir.e r>Q le'^ti^n :*or -^or/y'in 
lAed schools'; profTj^m ^iev»; :'Jpm^•^l^ , i.. .c•o::- 
rnent* of re'jp^n^i ven'v^:: ^ r^r ,r'"in i .'.-iT. lon 
project 


* •^t-ident Behavior 


Determination of school ?lim£^.^ ic.^ues; pro 
gram developea; determine qua-Li^y of ediici- 
ticn 


* E^onorr.i : F' -seal 


Cost impact for reor'-^ini^-it iv^n i :,z^^rz 



In examining the status of Providence's elementary and middle schools, 
the above ten najor categories of information have been reviewed • 
Taken together, they make a strong case for reassessment of the current 
grade level organization structure of Providence and suggest that 
another structure, such as K-8, might better meet the needs of the 
students. The present grade level organization is chaotic; no one 
coherent pattern emerges. The preliminary assessment of the facilities 
indicates, however, that resources currently exist to meet a grade level 
reorganization wtiich will provide a ziore balanced, organized system focus- 
ing resour^s on multipurpose, tcvjs^||^ffe<?tive, and energy, saving facili- 
ties. 

The findings »of this phase of the feasibility study are numerous. An 
analysis/of grade level organization/confirms that there is no unified' 
grade structure. Instead,' there are eleven different patterns present 
in the .system: K-l, 'k-2, K-3,' K-U, K-5, K-6, 2-U, 3-5, ^-5, 5-S, and 
-8. Each'school has a different .student enrollment, reinforcing that 
there is no consensus in Providence on what schooling for early 
adolescents should be. 

A survey of the current elementary and middle school facilities is al3o. 
revealing. The fattilities axe old. Twenty-six out of thirty-two wott-e 
built before World War I, six before^900i and only si^ out of thirty- 
two kre fireproof*. Xheir structure generally does not support flexibility 
in terns of curriculiim and instrucvion. Examination 'of solely physical / 
criteria indicates that eleven of the schools ncSr in use as elerjlentary / 
schools of various grades would be unsuitable for conversion tc K-3 
schools, with enrollments between 500-600 children, and capable cf 
supporting diverse curriculum programs and services. Another twelve 
are potentially useful but lack either a gym or have fewer than twenty 
academic classrooms. (With one exception, these are currently^ elementary 
schools.) The last group of eleven schools have the estimated capacity 
and the special facility rooms necessaiy for a K-8 program. It is evident 
that a wealth of resources ore available, even in an ol^er system; and 
there are clear constraints which the Providence School Department must 
f ac e ; 

iCnowledge about school enrollment trends is critical and needs a cloce 
assessment since the entire fabric of Providence is changing much more 
swiftly than anticipated. Neighborhoods which are considered slums, 
cau, through revitalization and federal housing programs, become a 
"newly" discovered coramunitj^^ia^ive in. What^Jcinds^ of families are 
moving in, and what are the implications for the'^lJcThoois can only be 
guessed at at the present t^ime. The continual upgrading of nei^rhborhooas 
and the potential for a ae^f definition of conmunity iii; a critical element 
in future planning for the school svstem. 

\ ■ 



A' major activity of the study, therefore, was. an assessment of student 
resident location, enrollment and composition. The twenty-four neighbor- 
hoods of Providence have a total of Just under 32,000 children between 
5-l8 years of age. Twenty percent of the children (6,U99) are located 
in Just two neighborhoods: Elmwood/South Elmwood and West End. The 
next three neighborhoods, ranked by the number of school aged^ children 
(Washington Park, Elmhurst, and Wanskuck) do not equal this amount 
'(5.87U). The fewest children are found in- Downtown, College Hill, 
Reservoir, and Wayland. The neighborhoods with the highest percent 
of children in public schools are Upper South Providence (77-2JJ), 
Lover South Providence (75. West End {lh.k%)^ Fox Point (71. 6<), 
Hartford {ll.h%)^ Elmwood/South Elmtwood (71.10. 

Enrollment for K-8 between 1965 and 1978 has decreased by 5,517 children 
or -30/(. Although the total enrollment has fedlen, the number wd percent 
age of minority students (as defined by the federal government as Black, 
Hispanic, Portuguese, Asian/Pacific Isleuider, and American Indian) has 
risen. In 197U, the elementary school enrollment was 77.5)5 White and 
22.5J5 Black (the on^ minority counted); while in 1978, 59% of the 
elementary papula'^pn was White and hl% minority. Of this minority, 
6Q% were Black, ^0% Hispetnic, 15^ Portuguese, &% Asian/Pacific Islander, 
and less thaui 1% American Indian. ^ 

Staffing patterns were reviewed, and fin4ings suggest that under 500 
teachers are in grades K-8; less than ^% or ten teachers instruct 
bilingual classes. Non-teach,ing personnel composition • so important 
to the coming of age of the adolescent • is 7% librarians, 2% guidance 
personnel, and 1% psychologists. This clearly emerges as an area where 
reassessment is essential once other decisions have been made concerning 
grade level organization. Staffing decisions must be assessed in light 
of student and neighborhood characteristics in order to meet the mandate 
for quality educatiorf. ^ 

Citizen participation is a major area for consideration in determining a 
grade level organization. All decisions must be collaborative, and 
w« see this report »d the open School Committee meeting as the 
beginning of a dialogue on this issue among the School Committee, 
central administrative staff , Office, of "the Mayor, curriculum super- 
visors, principals of elementary and middle schools, parents, students, 
and teachers, community groups interested in the schools. 

Facilities, cos to, and all other issues addressed thus far must be related 
to the nei>jhborhood. The study t«?axn loor^ed at the niany chnractorxr,tic*j 
vhich make up a neighborhood: population, income, employers, /JDC, 
hou:5ing'**rehabilitation needs, area occupied, and fiumber of minority 
students. These all add up to the environment in which the school is 
located as well as indications of a neighborhood's attitudes toward 
cnange. Providence is changing at a ver/ fast rate, and it is important 
to understand that change when planning for schools. More detail will 
be specified in the next study phase 



In concluding this phase, an assessment was conducted -of the current 
learning environment in order to test whether students behave dift^r- 
cntly in a iC-8 grade organization rather than a middle school. The 
study team looked at early leave^, percent of attendance of schools, 
suspensions, and mean ac hie vem^iit development • In all cases, students 
in 5.5 and 5-7 in elementary rchools score higher in reading, math, 
language and spelling than students in the same grade in miSdie 
schools Behavior problems seem frequent at t.he intermediate level, 
particulajrly in comparison to elementary schools • 

The analysis of both c^irrent feeder patterns and transportation was 
Jiiiiiaal in this phase of the study • While students usually valk from 
their place of residence to school, desegregation, ESL, special 
education,. Magnet programs, and others have led to patchwork patterns. 
These categories for analysis depend upon other laws, mandates and 
policy decision? so they will be reviewed in greater depth in Phase II. 

From the examination of each of the elements discussed above, the study 1 
team concluded that grade structure, as it currently exists, exhibits 
considerable weaknesses » . ^ - 



' CHAPTER IV: PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION OF THE ECONOMIC STATUS 
OF THE ELEMENTARY AND l^DDLE SCHOOLS 

This study of grade level reorganization includes an examination of the 
economic, budgetary, and fisceil consequences of a potential change • 
While the results of this analysis are suggestive, it is not possible 
^at this time to state the savings that might result from a grade reorgan- 
ization. Rather, the study team has undertaken to examine the available 
iata arid point oiit situations that require further detailed analysis. 
N'^netheless , the results of this preliminary analysis, given the limita- 
tions of fhe-data immediately available, s.em to indicate that sii^nificant 
savings, of anywhere from $500,000 to perhaps as much as $1,000,000, may 
be possible if a difX^erent grade structure were adopted. 

The costs associated with a particular school include 'ail expenditures 
necessary to carry out any grade related activity in that school as well 
as that school's share of any system-wide c incurred to support that 
school's provision of direct educational se •?s* Consequently, a major 
task has been to prepare revised budgets fo. .ch elementary and middle 
school which reflect all the costs directly attributable to that school. 
Preliminary full cost budgets have been prepared which do not inol'i'ie 
proportionnte shares syntem-wide overhead costs, nor io they include 
a aumber of operating costs ^uch as transportation wvi jueoitl 'inu': it I'jn 
attributable to the elementary and aiddle schools. 

t < 

The primejr/ basis for the analysis of the current system is tne aata ;:;n 
per pupil expenditure by school. Tables detai>^hese costs for seven 
major cost categories for the elementary and mido^ schools, display 
the absolute and perce^itaJge variatio.n i^^. cost fromVhe respect i'/e average 
costs for each type of school, and laerttify heati^iVil cost for each 



school. These per pupil costs are based on theaijusted budgets prepared 
and hence, they differ significantly from the per pupil c^^ts in the 
School Department's budget documents. 

Measuring the economic efficiency of school buildings directly is not 
possible. However, schools which appear to have high operating costs in 
comparison to the system as a whole can be isolated. An excellent measure 
of operating efficiency is the fuel cost for each school on both per pupil 
and per square foot basis. 

The most striking finding to emerge from the data on per pupil expenditure 
is that it varies so significeuatly between schools in each of the two 
groups. Our initial hypothesis was that most of the variation between 
schools was .a consequence of the adaption of "home" schools of itinerant 
teachers as the cost centers which carried their salary. Thus schools 
like Lauro and Windmill, which are mfi^Jor "home" schools, have higher, 
costs in the original budgets. The reallocation of these costs, based 
on the actual time spent by itinerant teachers in each school, produces 
some major changes in the salary budgets for the elementary schools. 
The changes for the middle schools are far less significant. Thus, 
before this reallocation. Academy's salary budget is $230,309 and Windmill's 
is $339t829, a difference of nearly $110,000 or U8> of Academy's salary 
budget. The adjusted salary budgets, however, are less than the elem- 
entary school average on a per pupil basis. 

When the full adjlisted budgets are examined on a per pupil basis, as 
opposed to Just per pupil salaries, this wide variation in costs within 
the K-8 system, both in the elementary and middle schools, persists. 
Thus, the average per pupil cost in the -lementary schools is $1,^*30. 
The range, however, is from $1,013 (or 30> below the average) for Willow 
to $1,898 for Windmill (or 30% above the average) among the elemental^ 
schools. For the middle schools, the average is $1,915 with a xow of 
$1,618 (15* below average) for Bridgham and a high of $2,U56 (C8> above 
average) for Hopkins. There are significant differences between the 
cost patterns in the middle schools and those in the elementary schools. 
The major cause of the difference in total per pupil cost is the varia- 
tion in per pupil salary cost.^ For while it would seem that the relatively 
small enrollment at Hopkins (358 or 68* of its capacity) would account for 
the high per pupil salary cost, since all of the faculty and staff resources 
necessary for a middle school are present but borne by a small number of 
students, yet Stuart, West, and Williams have a higher underenrollment 
rate (US*, ^2*, and 60* of their respective capacities). The moct reason- . 
able . conclusions concerning the middle schools appear to be that they are 
^inir'ormly more fuel efficient as a group than the elementary ^schools. 
Sridgnam is a surprising exception. For although it is the newest schoci 
in the 3ystera, it is the most expensive to heat per s^^uju-e foot ir. ^he 
system. 



Potential savings are/ suggested from this preliminary analysis if only 
economic measures were used. Elementary schools and middle schools 
are operating at about tvo-thirds of capacity enrollment. Assuming 
that the larger, newer schools continue in a new grade pattern, then 
the closifljg of the eight to ten smallest elementary schools in the 
system could save between $500,000 and $1,000,000. This is based on a 
reduction in the number of principals, and custodians required, reduc- 
tion in the cost of fuel and utilities, more efficient utilization of 
specialty teachers who are now itinerant, as well as reductions in 
central administrative costs. On a per school basis, these costs are 
approximately $70,000 to $100,000 at present. If there is more central- 
ization, savings could be even greater; that is there may be additional 
savings In central administrative costs and in instructional support 
costs (i.e. fewer libraries, kitchens, curriculum specialists, etc.) 
because of the economics of operating^larger school plants at nearly 
full capacity. 



It is also likely that reorganization will require some che-time costs, 
Doth for curriculum and organizational changes and capital expenditures 
for renovations and additions to existing schools as well as new school 
construction. Given the condition and age of many of the Providence 
elementary schools, there is an anticipated need for significant capital 
expenditures even without grade reorganization. The expected savings 
resulting from grade reorganization couid thus pay the cost of renovation 
and nev construction. 



' CHAPTER V: NEXT STEPS 

As a starting point for the next steps, and based upon the documentation 
provided in the report, the study team suggests that the School, Committee 
and the Superintendent, staff and the students, parents and community 
closely review the advantages of a K-8 grade level reorganization. 

The decision will not be an easy one: not all tho policy assumptions can 
equally be met. For example, the assumption that all students should 
be able to walk to school ma^ be incompatible with the criteria of h.wing 
\a school with a student population large enough to economically support 
a diversity in educational programs. 



There may be a school facility which is not cogt-ef f icient , has a small 
ranKe of instructional and support service rooms and equipment » and is 
located m a n'^ighborhood which is not proximate or easily accesiiible 
to minority 3tudents. Yet it may be "a community school, serve as an 
anchor and a support to the neighborhood, and have a high quality educa- 
tional proi^ram. Many Gchools in Junt this situatlor. cjxlst , primarily » 
in the western and north-^rn parts of the city. The issues and concerns 
are clear » and there must be furtner analysis of the various, often 
competing factors. 
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The next steps in a grade level reorganization study are outlined m 
Chart Two on the following P8«a, and a number of potent ia] funding 
sources are identified in Chart Three • 

It i« important to recognize that there are two real founding needs. 
The rirst need is for continuation of planning and assessment of ^^aae 
level reorganization activities; and the second need is for the budgeting 
and actual conversions of school's that will have to be closed due to 
this grade level reorganization. In essence, these are two very distinct 
projects. Each of these activities is part df a comprehensive planning 
effort. The planning process must involve the following groups in a 
very specific and real way: School Committee, central administrative 
staff. Office cf t;^he Mayor, curriculum supervisors, principals of 
elementary and middle schobls, parents, students, and teachers, community 
^?roupa interested in the schools. 

There are indications from Phase I that Phase II will be an essential 
and challenging effort. 

Summary : 

This report responds to two questions: What is the optimum learning 
environment f ^r the early adolescent? What is the most co^-ef f ective 
way t>-» deliver this service? 

K-8 grade Itvel reor£an£zAtion is strongly suggested for your considera- 
tion as a school structure which will best meet these two policy issues. 




CHART TM) 

GRADE LEVEL REORGANIZATION 
FEASIBILITY STUDY AND IMPLEMENTATION PHASE; COr-TGNEMT ELEMENTS 



PHASE Ii 
Pr el iminaryX Phase 


PHASE II 

Intensive Impact Analysis and ] 
Implementation Decisions 


PHASE III 
implementation Sta.'*^ 


Data Collection 
1 Prelininary Impact Analysis 


Impact Analysis ] 


implementation cta»:v 


Social Psychological Developmea^ 


Learning Environment 


Schools. .Closed 


Learr..ng En^ii onment 


Economic /Fiscal 


Schools Renovat- 
ed 


Fisc:,. Situation 


Physical/Architectural 


School-^ Construc- 
ted 


Curriculum and Instruction 


Organization and Demographic 


Utilization ol* 
Off-.^^.chool Space 


Administration and Management 


Neighborhood Impact 


Implementation of 
Curr:.:'^*uni ana 
Problem Chani/es 


Parent /Community Involvement 


Cost Impact (i.e. Transporta- 
tion) 




Student Assii^nment Pattern^ 


Admin i st rat i ve /Management 
/ 


^ Implementation oi* 
Real located Staff- 
ini^ Pattern 


Transportat ion * 


Decisiont on School 
Heor<5ai^Eat 1 on 




Desejrre>/at i jn 






Fa<:i : It ie:> 


rite L-ooation Selection 






Imnedi-ite^/ L'.iir, \^rin^/^ 

cloc 1 ai Cos ^. / Jene^ ) :* ;h;tn^j;" 

Immeaiate/Long Ran//e 
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CHART THREE 
POTENTIAL FUriDING SOURCES 



r 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


1 




SOURCE 


TYPE OF FTJNDING 


STATUS 




flational Institute 
of Education 


Unsolicited ^^rants and or^» i- 
zationai policy issues are 
funded for educational projects. - 
There^ is interest in grade level 
organization,, but research (not 
programs) are priorities* 


Initial diccussions 
have taken place. 




Offiue of Education 


Discretionary funds (maximum 
$25,000) are allocated to fund 
projects that are no1?» eligible 
under 'specific funding categories. 


Initial discussions 
have taken place. 




Housing and Urban 
Development 


* Community Development Block Grants 
are frequently used for school . 
conversions. Requires endorse- 
ment of the Mayor of Providence. 


This han not been \ 
investigated yet. 


PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


Rocke feller 
Tuundat ion 


Funds availaTale for educational 
research and planning. 


?roposs\ abstract has 
been sijbmitted. 


Fori Foundation 


Funds available for educational 
research and planning. 


Initial discussions in- 
dicated they .%re ndt 
funding secondary edu- 
cation projects this 
year. 




There iro :i variety of toundat i oni^ 
mt'^^r'^'ted in odiK.ut ion : Ch'ifVe 
Fund, H.af fenrerfer Fani y Fund, 
Kirr.ball Po^ind-it ion , the ?hO(io 
lisluna Foundation, ind Textron 
Charitable Trust. 


In<jUi f*''^'» will bo "i, L.j*- 
to .'.pt--: J r'l • . '^unuut. I. 'li.. 
onc'j the Pha^e I I'cpori 

t he School : omir. i t e e 
ana School Department 
Per :onne i . 


LOCAL CORPORATIOIJS 




These vi^l ce identified, ard if appropriate, inquiries made onoe the Ph-ue I 
Report \as oeen circulated tc the School Committee and School Department Perscnr.e^. 
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Ovory lew 

In the spring of 1979, the University of Fhode Island's Graduate 
Curriculum in Community Planning and Area Development contracted with 
the Providence School Department 'or a feasibility impact study of grade 
level reorganization. Under the direction of Dr. Marcia Marker K-ld, 
Associate Professor of Social Planning, an intord isc i pi inary study team 
designed and carried out tlie first pluise of tl..' studv. 

The overall goal of the study ^as two-fold: 

To assess the impact of a policy change in the current 
grade level organization in the Providence School System 
and 

To provid<? information for policy decisions made by 
the Superintendent of Schools and the Providence School 
Conmittee on the reorganization of the K-8 grades for 
the provision of quality, desegregated, ard cost-effective 
education • 

I'hase I ..f the study Was characterized by extensive data collection 
.ulivitics. In determining the feasibility of a rc-organi^ation. iL w.is 
essential to identify and assess the situation as it currently existed. 
Specific objectives addressed durinf, this phase were: 

To conduct a survey of the status of elementary and middle 
school organization, facilities, composition, and curriculum. 

To assess achievement and social-psychologic j1 development 
literature of early adolescent students. 

To assess the literature and case studier. on the impact of 
grade level school reorganization. 

To develop information for an initial investigation of the 
cTon«>mi( impact ol a «radc le vel ■rcor;;.ni i/..-it ion. 

On Aprii .i^. 1979, a presml .it ion was m.ulc to Hi. ITov iden. .■ S. lino I 
Cummiltcc- in wl.icli signilicant inl orm.it ion in each oi t lu»,c> are.i.s wa;. 
snln^lari^ed. An abstract of Phase 1 data was circulated widely, and a de- 
O^iled report was prepared for review by Committee members. School Depart- 
ment personnel, and others in the fducational community. On ba.sis ol 
the data and preliminary analysis mclodcd in . !ie.se communications, a 
s,-<..iia study phase was desijjnecl .ind funded by the Committee. 
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Pliasf II was initiatt^d in the late t*ill oi 1979 and will bo comploted 
— by—JrmuAr^u^ZA^ J 980. The goal of the feasibility impact study remains un- 
changed. The specific objectTves^are tdentrtftr^ -as: 

To develop an information syst€?in of the demographic charac- 
teristics of the K-8 school children so as to form a basis 
for analysis of ^he location of facilities for schooling. 

To ct>ntiniie and complete the economi i7 M sea 1 anilysis of 
the rost-renter/basel iuj datd to idont i I y current costs 
and provide basic information to projtct costs. 

To assess, revise, and continue the development ol an in- 
formation profile about each elementary and middle school 
in the Providence School System. 

To identify critical issues perceived by selected individuals 
and groups to be crucial for a smooth and effective grade 
level reorganizat ion- 

To develop alternative policy recommendations for grade 
level reorganization on the basis of data and inf ormat^ion 
during Phases I and II, 

The product of Phase II will present information and anal>sis of the 
information collected throughout the study. The presentation and the re- 
ports are organized to provide the reader with a comprehensive understand- 
ing of the situation in Providence. There is a two-part focus for carrying 
out a K-8 grade level school Reorganization study: (I) the dimensions of thi' 
future 3-14 school age population of Providence and the schooling needs of 
these children in the population and (2) scenarios which will plan and pro- 
vide for an orderly transition desired for the school system. Phase III 
will include further impact analysis studies which are unable to be con- 
ducted until the current work and implementation plan are completed. 

Po 1 icy Framewor k 

KUven policy assumptions were made at the outset of this study which 
wt rt' .ipproved by the School Committee and staff: 

1. Students s!u)uld he able to walk to school; 

2. Schools should \u in areas th-it .irc •<iii.ill\ .icccssihlc 
lo minority ,i\u\ ra-ijorilv sli-dcnl popul-uions, ,uu\ 
sclu>«»ls slwMihl rd \iu { .i r.u i.il hahnh 

t . 5i< Im)o I s shi)n I (I j> I .ly .i rn.) ]or r<) I c in l he cotmnun 1 1 y ; 

\ . Sclu)o 1 Lu i I d ings wli i ( li compr i se t he reo r^an i /i'd sysl em 

should he structurally sound and m>s l -e f f i c i en t to oper.ite; 

^. School hnildings should he utilized lo .illow lor .i diver- 
sity in i nst ni( t ion^l I approaches and i>r(>>;rams, and should liavi- 
adefpi.ile t.jcilities to supju^rt (jiKility e(huM( ion .md mandated 
special programs; 
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h. Ttio r»u)rganized school sljotild be a foinmuiii t v school; 

7. The max imum school stiidcivL population for quality educ- 
ation is between 500-600 Lhiidrtn: 

8. A commitment exists to close schools, renovate schools, and 
bei;ia new school construction as deemed api^ro[)r f a te , and 
new schools should be provided for communities with stable 
or increasing student population; 

9. A commitment c»xists to a citywide consistency in currituluni 
and adiii I n i sL rail on ; 

10. ihe rei oramendat ions sliould allow li^r a ph<ii^rd-iu approach and 
an orderly reduction ot stirplus eapaiity; 

11. Decisions should be made as a collaborative effort among 
the School Committee, Administrators, teachers, students, 
parents, and community. 



The P la nninj; Process: Communities of Providence 



ERLC 



Providence is a city of communities. Theretore, the entire Phase II Pro- 
ject was developed on an analysis of demographic, facility, cost, and edu- 
cational program information by community. Providence was examined in all 
these areas as communities, which are actually neighborhood clusters that 
seem to fall naturally into fourteen districts. 
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CITY OF PROVIDENCEr COMMUNITY DISTRICTS 



CO>«UNITY 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


CENSUS TRACT 


SCHOOL 


Fox Point 


Fox Point 


37 


Fox Point 


Reservoir 


Reservoir 


1 J 


Reservoir Avenue 


Federal Hill 


Federal Hill 


9, 10, U 


Carl G. Lauro 
Samuel Brid^^ham 


Smith Hill 


Smith Hill 


25. 26 


Camden Avenue 


Olneyvilie 


Olneyvilie 


19 


William D* Abate 


Valley 


Valley 


22 


Francis Crowley 


Fiast Side 


Hope 

Mount Hope 
College Hill 
Blackstone 
Way land 


33 

30, 31, 3^ 

3b 
34 
33 


Martin L. King 
John Howland 
Nathan Bishop 


Elmwood 


Klmwood 
South Elmwood 


2. 3 


Gilbert Stewart 
Lexington Avenue 
Sackett Street 
Vineyard Street 


Wa^.hin^ton Park 
Wt >t 1 n<i 

Soul h i^rov ideuce 
Mount Ple.is.int 


Wash in^ton Park 
West Knti 


1 


jJro/id St try I 

Ai the.l S( reel 
A',,i s 1 
Wi 1 low Si ret I 


Up[)er S. i*r(»v. 
Lower S. Pro v. 
Mftunt Pleasant 

Imlmrst 
Man t on 


K.. - 

J], >4 

• JO 

; 


Roger Will lanis 

Acadi-my Avenue 
(»eor:;e 1. Wrst 
iNat haiiai 1 ^^r e«-ne 
Robert K. Kennc dv 


Nor r he rn (^:)nimun i t y 

Si 1 ver I.ake/ 
Hart f ord 


W.uiskunk 
Char 1 es 




Ve.i/.ie S! rec t 
Windmi 1 1 i>l re* l 
Lsek lloj[/k 1 U-. 


Silver i,ake j i f) , 1 7 
Hartford | 18 


Kalj)h Si reet 
Webster Avt nu» 



*(,iivwi(lc S(ho()l,s: l.dmund Klvnn and Mm y K. l'o>;.irty 
. ~-~-7T-~ 



The Pliast^ II i'raslbi 1 ity Study focusfd on iUrvc frilical elcnK-nts: 
the fiituri^ school population of ihv city to the year 2000; ihv rosl of 
suppi»rt iii>; the st hni) I hoiisi ; .ind an edtic.it lon.i I / uil urm.il prolile ol 
each school . 



The population projittions were based li>r eacli census tract on 
migration rates, fertility ratio, and tlie "carrying capacity" or the 
amount of liousiiig in the tract. The cost of operating a school was 
measured by (I) the adjusted per pupil cost of operating that scnool 
(directly attributed to it) and (2) the fuel oil cost per square foot and 
per pupil. This was also a measure of relative building operating ef- 
ficiency and utilization. The assessment of community need for school- 
ing was determined by a review of tlie 1979-1980 current nominal capacity, 
the lurrent enrollment, and the current sclioo! age population of each 
(ommuuity. Then tlie 1983, 1990, 1993, and 2000 year school age popula- 
tion Was compared to the potential capacity. The resultant figtire in- 
vlicates whether there was an oversupply (-*-) or seats or an u ndersupply (- ) 
ijf seats in each community. 



COiMMUNITY 



CAPACITY 
OF SCHOOLS 



SCHOOL AGE 
POPULATION 
5-14 Yrs. 



EITHER 
SUPPLY 
OR 
- DEMAND 

LEVKL 
FOR SEATS 



Ass'impt ion // I 

All 3-14 year olds go to public scliool. 

Same perct nt of 5-14 year olds go to public school 
as in 1980. 



This assesswnt of community neecte for schooling was then placed into 
.1 l.irj^er cofU»'Xt. Cn.irac t er i as a decisit»n m.itrix, tliis >',rnup o\ vari- 
.ihlrs nuliiih". a ri'Virw ol (hi* ilemo);r.iph n* p.itttrn, i hi- iniiithcr ot ihiiiirtii 
.1 1 t « nil i ii;; the pi-riint ol ininuritv s»ho(il aj;* •hildrm, ( h* numhi r 

i>] AMU. I ii^ns , ainl t lu- ri> i i' ol t lu' si lioo I in t lu- i onunun i t \ . 11 ic si hoi» I s 
in e.ich (ommtif)itv w*gpi' assessed by the foMowinj^, criteria: 
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DECISION MAIKIX 



Capacity 

a. School has capacity for serving ^00-600 students. 
D emographic Pla n 

Number of children attending school age. 



a . 
b. 



Percent of minority cnildren. 
Number of AFDC cases. 



^' Phjrsic al Criteri a 



4. 



b. 
c . 

d. 

Locat ion 



School provides structural, flexibility for space 
ucilizacion. ' 

School is of sound structural condition. 

School has potential for modernization (and possible 
expansion) . 

School is built past 1900. 



School is located in site that is within a w.iTking 
mile radius of most of the children in Llie CDmniunily. 

School is located in site that is walking distance, and 
is equally accessible to mvnority and majority students. 

School is located in a community wliere enrollment pro- 
jections are stable or increasing. 



"i. Cost 



a. School is cost-effective in terms of fuel cost per 
square foot . I 

b. School has efficient operating budget |in per pupil 
measurement. i 

i 

H . Commiin i ,J^^*PP3^r^ j 

A . Sc hool lids s I gn if leant imp.u L in I h(" ( ;oinmun i I y . 

b. School is currently perceived as provijding a g(jod 
• education to students or has potential, lor this. 
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Accompanying this dt^cision matrix is a series ol issues and concerns 
which have been raised during the consultation process as critical lor * 
a Hmt)oth transition to a K-8 model and a grade level reorganization. The 
consultation process included discussion wit[» representatives o^f the fol- 
lowing six groups: 

1. Members of the Providt?nce School Committee 

2. Curriculum Specialists and Support Service 
Coordinators , Prpv idence School Department 

3* Principals of <*11 Providence Schools 

4. Representatives from the Teachers Union 

5. Representatives from Parents* Organizations 

6. Mayor of the City of Pi^ovidence 

An interview guide was developed for each of these groups, and approxi- 
mately one hour was spent with selected individuals. As a. result of these 
meetings, issues were identified and categorized into the following cate- 
gories: educational programs, student assignment, school buildings manage- 
rhent , administration, and community support. 

These . factors, along with the policy assutnptions previously stated, can 
assist the Providence Schoo 1 Department and the School Committee in making 
the decisions about reorganizing the school svstem. These issues, concerns, 
and preliminary scenarios developed from the population projections, cost 
analysis, and educat ional/ inf ormat ion profiles; they will determine the re- 
search and implementation agenda for Phase III of the impact studv. 

A;* a result of these planning techniques, alternative scenarios were 
recommended for each Providence community. Final decisions concerning 
tht\se alternatives rest with the School Committee. 

Te ntative Fresen^tat ion and Report Outli ne 

What follows is a tentative agenda for the January 24th presentation 
and the Phase II Report. 



\ 
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II. Need for' Grade Level Reorganization 
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B. Current Situation: Sunnra'^y of Phase I Findings 
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Education 
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T 
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POPULATION PROJECTION METHODS AND FINDINGS 



TECHNICAL APPENDIX 



POPULATION PROJECTIONS 



The objective of the population projection component of the grade re- 
organization study Is to predict the size of the school-age population at 
various points In the future. While simplified projection techniques such 
as straight line or ratio methods may be appropriate for estimating the 
size of the total population over time, to focus on a specific segment of 
the population, such as school-age children, requires a greater level of 
accuracy and sensitivity to the numerous variables which Influences this 
size of that part of the population. Jue to this, the projection of future 
school enrollment has been ba.-^ed on a mathematical projection method re- 
ferred to here as the cohort survival and mobility model. This model 
provides the necessary integration of the natural forces which Influence 
population size, such as births and deaths, with structural factors such 
as migration. 

An additional consideration in the preparation of these projections is 
the fact that school enrollment is based on attendance areas which encompass 
the various neighborhoods and communities of the city. Furthermore, there 
is significant variation in the composition of populations in these neigh- 
borhoods. In order for the projection results to accurately reflect the 
geographic diversity in estimating demand, it is necessary that the projections 
be localized to describe geographic units. 

The geographic unit used as a basis for these projections is the census 
tract. Providence has 37 such tracts each with an average population of 
4,800 persons and an average area of 243 acres. 

The princ oal characteristic of the cohort survival model is its ability 
to account for the natural behavior of the population in terms of its rate 
of attrition from deaths and its rate of replacement from births. The model 
also accounts for the dynamics of mobility by incorporating the population's 
tendency to migrate from one place of residence to another. The principal 
variables that are applied in the projection calculations are as follows: 
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1. Survival Rates 

2. Projection Period 

3. Child Bearing Population 

4. Fertility 

5. Migration 

1. Survival Rates . For the purpose of these projections, the population 
has been divided or disaggregated into its male and female components with 
each further divided into 18 separate 5 year age groups or cohorts. Using 
prevailing vital statistics for each age group, it is possible to develop 
rates which represent the proportion of each age group which can be expected 
to survive for the duration of the projection period. 

2* Projection Period . The calculations are tied to a specific in- 
cremental time frame which corresponds to the time span of the age groups. 
In the case of thase projections the projection period is five years. 



Beginning with the base year of 1970, there are 6 five-year projection 
increments required to complete the total projection cycle to the year 
2000. 

3. Group Size of Women of Child Bearing Age . The female age groups 
vhich can be expected to produce children span a period of 30 years in- 
cluding those women between the ages of 15 and 44. As the size of this 
gioup increases, the number of births which the model predicts for the pro- 
jection period will also increase, thereby raising the rate of replacement. 
The size of the fertile age groups was determined by the 1970 census which 
is the most current source of data concerning the size- of this particular 
segment of the population. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the size of this fertile age 
group cannot be taken at face value. Because of the large population of 
inst ' tutional residents in the city, there is a strong likelihood that many 
women are not members of family groups and conseque*itly , do not contribute 
to Lhc birth rate in -ha same capacity as women who are members of family 
groups. This is evidenced by Figure 1 which compares the results of pre- 
liminary projections of births, using the 1970 census count of the fertile 
population, with the number ot burths that were actually recorded during 
the period 1970 to 1974. In addition. Figure 2 shows the distribution 
of women among the six fertile age cohorts. Displayed as percentages of the 
total female population within each tract, it becomes clear that there are 
at least seven instances of disproportionately large numbers of women in 
the two tnost fertile age groups, ie. 15-19 and 20-24. Of the seven tracts, 
there is further evidence that the female populations or five of the seven 
tracts is skewed by the existance of large numbers of females who are 
affiliated with local institutions. This conclusion is drawn from Figure 3 
which shows that large numbers of persons were recorded by the 1970 census 
as living in group , or shared quarters in census tracts 7, 24, 35, 36, and 37. 
Assuming that approximately half of the institutional population is women, 
the size of the fertile age group has been adjusted by an amount roughly 
equivalunt to half the total number of persons who were li^ Ing in group or 
shared quarters as of 1970. 

4. Fertility Rates for Women of Child Bearing Age . The projection model 
separates women of child bearing age into six age groups or cohorts spanning 
five years each, eg. 15-19, 20-24, 25-29, 30-34, 35-39, and 40-44. While 
birthb are sometimes reported b^yoQd the limits of this set of cohorts, the 
resulting birch rates are quite low aTUl n u t believed significant. Between 
each of the six cohorts, theie is considerable variation in the reported 
birth rates. Using historic statewide birth rate statistics from the Depart- 
ment of Health and future titatewide rates which have been predicted by the 
Statewide Planning Program, fertility rates have been established for each 
age cohort. There is also considerable evidence that there is a significant 
'llfference between the fertility rates of white and non-white women of child 
bearing age. To acx:ount for this, a series of adj\jted fertility rates have 
boen developed whicii reflect the effects of different racial compositions 
which can found 'throughout the city. Figure 4 illustrates the various 
fertility rates that have been used in the projection model. As can be seen, 
the seUrtion of a set of rates depends on the racial composition of the 
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census tract for which the projection is being made and the time frame in 
which the projection occurs. In most cases, fertility rates have been 
assumed to decrease over time and increase as the proportion of white re- 
sidents decrease. 

5. 41igration Rates . Probably, the single most important variable 
in the projection of population size in Providence is that of nobility. In 
the ten-year period from 1960 to 1970, the population decreased by 1A%, a 
decline that is almost solely attributable to out migration of residents. 
It has been assumed that this trend ''ill reverse itself over the next 20 
years, however, as the loss of population during previous 20 years correlates 
with a major decline in the available housing stock, it follows that the 
total population cannot expand at a rate faster than the city's ability to 
replace its housing stock. Even with a gradual increase in the housing 
supply, the dynamics of migration will be necessary to keep the population 
in equilibrium with the available housing supply. 

Migration rates have been included in the model for each age ^roup. 
These rates are based on the following assumptions: 

A. The older age groups, ie. those over 55 years, are less likely 
to be inclined to migrate to or from a community. 

B. Conversely, the younger age groups, i.e. those pers ns 0 to 55 
years, can be expected to be more mobile. Furtaennore, it has 

been found that there is substantial variation between the migration 
tendencies of the younger more mobile age groups. This conclusion 
is based on the belief that the housing and economic conditions 
prevailing in a given neighborhood may be more attractive to some 
age groups while unattractive to others. In less affluent neigh- 
borhood^^'mature" families may leave to seek better conditions 
once they have achieved the means to do so.^ This leaves a vacuum 
which is filled by younger fami]y groups desiring affordable shelter. 
Depending on the rate of housing development in an area, the total 
population may increase or decrease. However, the changes in the 
composition of thj population may be radically different from the 
changes observed in the size of the total resident population, 

Thi«=; phenomenon is clearly evident in Figure 5 which monitors the 
changes which have occurred over time within the population "base 
group" which makes up the present school age population. This base 
group is defined as children cour id in the 1970 Census as being 
between 0 and 4 years and those children bom between 1970 and 1974. 
By performing simple arithmetic it can be seen that this base group 
is now 5 to 14 years old. The difference between the original size 
of the base group and the present size of the base group can be 
directly interpreted as the level at whicH these children and their 
parents migrated to or from the communi* 

Figure 5 also ccmpates the level of change in the size of the school 
age base group with the level of change recorded in local housing 
supply between 1970 and 1975. While the housing supply data re- 
presents onlv a five-year period, it is a valid indicator of the 
current housing supply trends. As can be seen, the deg» . e of change 
In the target base group differs significantly from the observed 
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changes in the housing supply indicating the greater mobility of 
the target group* For example, the school age base group has de- 
clined by over 21% city-wide while the housing supply, which in- 
dicates the size of the total population, decreased by 3%. It 
can also be seen that the mobility of the base group city-wide 
does not necessarily reflect the localized conditions. In the 
Elmwood community, for example, the base group declined by o^y 
5% while the housring capacity decreased by 13% indicating that 
the younger families in this community have not relocated in 
sufficient numbers to account for the decrease in the total popu- 
lation. It is more likely that older families or couples without 
school age children have left the neighborhood. In the Washington 
Park conmunity, there is evidence that younger families are in- 
creasing at a rate which is disproportionate to the change in 
housing supply which is shown to be reducing slightly. 

In conclusion, the anla^ is of Figure 5 shows that: 

1) There is considerable difference in the mobility 
patterns of the youngest age groups. 

2) There is evidence that certain groups leave an area 
while at the same time its overall population is 
growing. For example, the communities of the North 
End, Silver Lake, and Smith Hill increased their 
total carrying capacity during the period 1970 to 

' 1975 while the school-age population born between 
1965 and 1974 had diminished significantly. Con- 
versely, Washington Park had major increases in 
this total population group while at the same time 
decreasing the total population. 

For the purpose of these projections, the growth potential of the 
Individual census tracts are described by one of four possible 
scenarios : 

1) Stable condition - no expected increase between 1975 
and 2000. 

2) Slight reduction - a decrease of 2% between 1975 and 
2000 in housing supply. 

3) Slight increase - an increase of 2% between 1975 and 
2000 in housing supply. 

4) Moderate increase - an increase of 5% between 1975 and 
2000 in housing supply. 

In Figure 6 these growth scenarios are applied to the various census 
tracts. The projected housing trends, while largely judgmental, are 
related •'o Lhe availability of vacant land which could be used for 
additional honsinr, and personal knowledge of past trends which have 
taken place in the neighborhoods. 
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It has also been assumed that migration patterns will have a tendency 
to moderate to the point where, in 20 years, there is equilibrium be- 
tween the rate of natural Increase, migration and housing opportunity 
in a community • Obviously, there is a high likelihood that this 
moderation in migration will not take place, but that scenario would 
be the subject of an entirely different set of projections* 
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FIGURE 1 




TRACT 


1970-1974 


1970-1974 


NUMBER 


INITIAL PROJECTED 


RECORDED BIRTHS 




BIRTHS 




I 


609 


610 


2 


710 


796* 


3 


507 


549 


4 


492 


615* 


5 


579 


607 


6 


214 


259 


7 


337 


306 


8 
9 




177 


"~ ' 
182 


10 


292 


262 


11 


281 


263 


12 


441 


379 


13 


431 


476 


14 


456 


571* 


15 


234 


210 


16 


597 


633 


17 


320 


283 


18 


469 


449 


19 


457 


487 


20 


305 


274 


21 


684 


541* . / 


22 


397 


385 




505 


373* 


24 


606 


281* 


25 


238 


295 


26 


329 


368 


27 


486 


470 


28 


480 


423 


29 


514 


391* 


30 






31 


578 


317* 


32 


410 


316* 


33 


419 


309* 


34 


384 


200* 


35 


572 


346* 


36 


295 


170* 


37 


536 


369* 



* Indicates major discrepancy between 1970-1974 Initial Projected Births 
and 1970-1974 Recorded Births. 
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MODEL RECALIBRATION 
INDICATORS OF EXAGGERATION IN SIZE OF FERTILE AGE GROUP 



CENSUS 
TRACT 


NUMBER OF PERSONS 
LIVING IN GROUP 
QUARTERS 


PERCENT OF 
TOTAL POPU- 
LATION 


NUMBER OF 
PERSONS NOT 
RELATED TO 
HEAD OF 
HO''SEHOLD 


NUMBER OF 
ROOMERS, 
BOARDERS, 
ETC. 


TRACTS WITH 
SIGNIFICANT 
NO. OF PER- 
SONS LIVING 
IN GROUP 
QUARTERS 


N b 1 Cj noUKnOOD 


2 


185 


2% 


133 


50 




So • Elmwood 


3 


273 


4% 


103 




3 


So • Elmwood 


5 








73 


2iS 

* 




So. Providence 


7 


460 


14% 


89 


39 


7 


So. Providence 


13 


88 


2% 


59 


27 




West End 


14 


26 


1% 


74 


38 




West End 


16 


14 





23 


11 




Silver Lake 


17 








10 


2 




Silver Lake 


20 


4 





25 


12 




Man ton 


21 








28 


15 




Mt. Pleasant 


23 


172 


3% 


39 


15 




Elnhurst 


24 


1902 


23% 


51 


11 


24 


Elnhurst 


26 


29 


1% 


90 


45 




Smith Hill 


29 








12 




Charles 


31 


106 


3% 


182 


72 




East Side 


32 


11 




103 


39 




East Side 


33 


171 ■ 


3% 


53 


21 




East Side 




49 


1% 


209 


32 




East Side 


35 


269 


5% 


261 


54 


35 


East Side 


36 


4341 


54% 


436 


119 


36 


East Side 


37 


71 


1% 


185 


56 




Fox Point 
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FIGURE 5 



Pf^MVfTfM f TV 

j 


PfiMMTIM TTY 


RASF fiROlIP* 


PRFSFNT SI7F 
nV RASF CROUP 
PSD 1980 ACES 
S-1 A 


PERCENT 


•PERCENT CHANGE 
IN HOUSING STOCK 
]^970-l975** 


i I ~ 


bast oiae 






-22 


' : 

- 4 




bimwooa 




Z y JO / 




-13 


T T T 
ill 


reaerai Hiil 


1 All 


o / ^ 




- 9 


TV 
i V 


rox rolnt 


/ jU 


JU i 




- 8 


V 


Mt. Pleasant 


3,089 


2,558 


-17 


- 4 


VI 


North End 


2,759 


1,744 


-37 


+ 7 


VII 


Olneyville 


1,014 


627 


-38 


0 


VIII 


Reservoir 


527 


356 


-32 


- 4 


IX 


Silver Lake/Hart. 


2,764 


1,906 


-31 


+ 8 


X 


Smith Hill 


1,232 


822 


-31 


-J- 4 


XI 


South Providence 


3,193 


1,867 


-41 


-20 


XII 


Valley 


762 


505 


-33 


- 1 


XIII 


Washington Park 


1,230 


1,368 


+11 


- 2 


XIV 


West End 


2,665 


1,986 


-25 


-14 


City-Wide 
Total 




25,456 


20,157 


-21 


- 3 



Sources : 

* 0-4 froiir'1970 Census plus children born 1970 to 1974 from State Department of 
Health, Division of Vital Statistics. 



** Department of Planning and Urban Development Housing Survey, 1975. 
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FIGURE 6 



ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING POTENTIAL FOR FUTURE RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 



TRACT NUMBER 


neighborhood' 


CODE* 


1 


Washli.gton Park 


MI 


2 


Elmvood 


S 


3 


South Elnitfood. 


S 


4 


South Providence 


HI 


5 


South Providence 


SI 


6 


South Providence 


MI 


7 


South Providence 


MI 


8 






o 


Federal Hill 


MI 


i 10 


Federal Hill 


MI 


i 11 


Federal Hill 


MI 


12 


West End 


MI 


13 


West End 


SI 


14 


West End 


SI 


15 


Reservoir 


MI 


16 


Silver Lake 


SI 


17 


Silver Lake 


SI 


18 


Hartford 


MI 


19 


Olneyville 


MI 


20 


yManton 


S 


21 


Mt« Pleasant 


S 


22 


Valley 


MI 


23 


Clmhurst 


SI 


24 


Elmhurst 


MI 


25 


Smith Hill 


MI 


26 


Smith Hill 


MI 


27 


Wanskuck 


MI 


28 


Charles 


MI 


29 


Charles 


SI 


30 






31 


Mt. Hope 


S 


32 


Mt. Hope 


S 


33 


Hope 


S 


34 


Blacks tone 


S 


35 


Way land 


SR 


36 


College Hill 


SR 


37 


Fox Point 


S 



*CODES: MI - Moderate Increase 

SI « Slight Increase 

S - Stable 

SR « Slight Reduction 
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FINDINGS 

Cotnrounlty ^tudy District I: East Sid e 



The number of dwelling units in 1970 in the East Side was just over 
9700; in 1975 this number was reduced by^iyfer 100 dwellings for a housing 
trend of - 1.3%. This placed the East Side as ranked 6th in percent 
change in the supply of dwelling units.* 

+ 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of school-age population 
ages 5-14, by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 
2683 5-14 year olds- In analysis o^ the cohort survival model, the initial 
1980 projection for ages 5-14 is 2642, 1985 estimates is 2741 and 1990 
projects 2923. This indicates a population trend of 10.6% for this age 
group. The East Side ranks 8 in population trends (with 1 as the highest 
and 13 as the lowest community) in estimated population growth between 
1980-1990. 



Ct^mmu nity Study District II: Elmwood 

The number of dwelling units in 1970 In Elmwood was about 6250; in 
197'j this number was reduced by over 800 dwellings for a housing trend 
of -13.0%. This placed Elmwood as ranked Uth in percent change in the 
supply of dwelling units,* 

When this is reviewed against the forecast^of school - age population 
ages 5-14, by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 2367 
5-14-year olds. In analysis of the cohort survival model, the Initial 1980 
projection for ages 5-14 is 2361, 1985 estimate is 2402 and 1990 projects 
2189. This indicates a population trend of -7.3% for this age group. The 
Elmwood Community ranks 13 in population trends (with 1 as the highest and 
[J as the lowest community) in estimated population growth between 1980-1990. 



( omm unity Study District HI: Federal Hill 

The number of dwelling units in 1970 in Federal Hill was about 4500; in 
197S this number was reduced by just over 400 dwellings for a housing trend 
o! -9.2?:. This placed Federal Hill as r.n^ked 10th in percent change i> the 
supply of dwelling units,* . \^ 

When this is reviewed against" the forecast^ of school - age population 
ages 5-14 bv community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 872 
3-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohort survival model, the initial 1980 
pro1(»ction for ages 5-14 is 910, 1985 'Estimate is 968 and 1990 projects 
1045. This indicates a population trend of +14.8/t for this age group.' The 
Fedornl Hill Community '^nnks 3 in population trends (with 1 as the highest 
.indl3 as the lowest communitv) in estimated population growth between 
1980-1990. y / 



^Ranked with 1 as the hij;hest and 11 as the biwcst community. 
^ +-rravidenre Sj:h^J^ Depart mjBTij^^ February 1980. 
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Community Study District IV; Fox Point 



The number of dwelling unlts^ In 1970 In Fox Point was just over 1850; 
in 1975 this number was reduced by over 150 dwellings for a housing trend 
of -8.3%. This placed Fox Point as ranked 9th In percent change In the 
supply of dwelling units,* 

+ 

When this Is reviewed against the forecast of school age population 
ages 5-14 by community, It Indlcates^'that there are currently (1986) 501 
5-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohort survival model, the Initial 
1980 projection for ages 5-14 Is 50f , 1985 estimate Is 537 and 1990 pro- f 
jects 596, This Indicates- a population trend ^of +17, 8 for this age group. 
The Fox Point Community ranks 2 In population trends (with 1 as the hlgh^^t 
and 13 as the lowest community) In estimated population growth between 1980- 
1990. 
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Conn n lty Study District \\ Mount Pleasant 

The njmber of dwelling units In 1970 In Mount Pleasant was about S^465; 
In 1975 this number Increased by over 600 dwellings for a housing' trfend of 
+6,370. This places Mount Pleasant as ranked 3rd in percent change In the 
supply of dwelling units.* 

When this Is reviewed against the forecast^of school age population 
_^es 5-14 by community. It Indicates that there are currently (1980) 3063 
« 5-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohort surlvi>al model, the Initial 1980 
projection for ages 5-14 is 3087, 1985 estimate Is 3211 and 1990 projects 
3404. This Indicates a population trend of +10,2% for this age group, Jhe 
!4)unt Pleasant community ranks 7 In population trends (with 1 as the highest 
and 13 as the lowest community) In estimated population growth between 1980- 
1990. 



Community Study Dis trict VI; North End 



^•Ranked with lliV the highest and 13 as the lowest community, ^ ^ ^ 
^ + Providence Sc hool De partment Census Tract Summary Rejport, February 1980. 
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The number of dwelling units in 1970 in the North End was just about 
6000; in 1975 this number increased by over 400 dwellings for a housing 
trend of +7.2%. This placed the Northern Comunity as ranked 2nd in per- 
cent change in the supply of , dwelling units.* X 

+ 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of school age population 
ages 5-14 by community, it indicates tha there are currently (1980) 174A 
5-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohoic survival model, the initial 1980 
projection for ages 5-14 is 1830, 1^:5 jestitrate is 1820 ^nd 1990 t)roject3 
1899. This indicates a population trend of +3,8% for this agg group. The 
North End ranks 9 Ij^ population trendy (with 1 as the highest and 13 as the 
jwest community) inestimated population growth ^etween 1980-1990, \ 



Hi 



Comro unlty' St udy District VII: OlneyvlUe 

The number of dwelling units in 1970 in Olneyville was just over 2 300; 
^in 1975 this number increased by just 8 dwellings for a housing trend of 
+,3%, , This placed Olneyville as ranked 5th in percent change in ^he supply 
of dwelling units.* 

+ 

When this is reviewed a^inst the forecast of school age population 
ages 5-14 by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 627 
5-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohort survival model, the initial 
1980 projection for ages 5-14 is 658, 1985 estimate is 648 and 1990 pro- 
jects 662- This indicates a population trend of 0.6% for this age group. 
The Olneyville community ranks 11 in population trends (with 1 as the high- 
est and 13 as'the lowest community) in estimated population growth between 
1980-1990. • i . 




lity Study District VIII: Reservoir 



The number of dwelling units in 1970 in Reservoir was almost 1000; in 
19 7 ' this number decreased by about 35 dwellings for a housing trend of 
-3.8/, This placed Reservoir as ranked 8th in percent change in the supply 
of dwelling units,* 

+ 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of school age population 
ages 5-14 by commtlnity, it indicates that th^re are currently (1980) 356 
5-14 year olds, In analysis of the cohort survival model, the ^initial 
1980 projection for ages 5-14 is 408, 1985 estimate is 489 and 1990 pro- 
jects 462, This indicates a population trend of +13,2% for this age group. 
The Reservoir community ranks 5 in population trends (with 1 oS the highest 
and 13 and the lowest comnjunity) in estimated population growth between 1980- 
1990, 



(.onri^ unit v Stucl^' Di strict TX: Silver Lake/Hnrt f ord 

The number of dwelling units in 1970 in Silver Lake/Hartford was Just 
ovvr ""^900; in 1975 chis number increased by about 475 dwellings for a 
[lousLnr, I r^nd of +8.0%, This placed Silver Lake/Hartford as ranked 1st in 
ptTct-nt change in the supply of dwelling units.* 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of school age population 
nr.es 5-i4 by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 1906 
5-14 vear olds. In analysis of the cohort survival modoV, the initial 1980 

ro jfction for ages 5-14 is 1910, 1985 est.i.iinte is 19U ,ind 1990 projects 
't:i7. This indic*ates a populrjtion trend of +1.9% for thij^ age group- The 
Silvc^r Lake/ll.irtford community ranks 10 lu population trends (with 1 ns the 
hi>^Ju st and 13 as the lowest community) in estimated population growth 
botv en 1980-1990. 

Cull 

'KTinked wilh 1 as the highest and 13 and the lowest community. 
+Provldence School Department Census T^aet Summary Report, February 1980. 
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Community Study District XIII: West 



1970 in the West End was just avei 



a housing trend c 
change in che supply 



The number of dwelling 
in 1975 this number decrease(f^y 770 dwell: ^ 
This placed the West End as ranked 12th in percent 
dwelling units,* 

+ 

When this ts^reviewed against the forecast of school age population 
ages 5-lA by commmrH^ it indicates th'at there are currently (19^ 1986 
5-14 year olds. In ana>«i5of the cohort survival model^^^^Jj^-^tnitial 1980 
projection for ages 5-14 isl9l»»taa 85 estimate is 20 gft^<<tra 1990 projects 
1944. This indicates a population trend of -2.1% ior this age group. The 
We^tErid ranks 12 in population trends (with 1 as the highest and 13 as 
the lowest community) in estimated population growth between 1980-1990. 
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^Ranked wi.h i as the "highest and 13 as the lowest community. 
■I- Providenc e School Departmen t Ce n sus^ Tract Summ aiy Report, February 1980, 



CoMDunlty study District X; Smith Hill 

The number of dwelling units in I970 in Smith Hill was just over 2950; 
in 1975 this number increased by over 100 dwellings for a housing trend of 
This placed Smith Hill as ranked 4th in percent change in nhe sup- 
ply of dwel!|ing units,* 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of sc ool age population 
ages 5-14 by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 822 
5-14 year olds. In analysis of the cohort survival model, the initial 1980 
projection for ages 5-14 is 787, 1^985 estimate is 1047 and, 1990 projects 
973. This indicates a population trend of +23.6% for this age group. The 
Smith Hill Co. nunity ranks 1 in population trends (with 1 as the highest 
and 13 as the lowest community) in estimated population growth between 
1980-1990. 



C ommunity Study District XI: South Providence 

The number of dwelling units in 1970 in South Providence was 6523; in 
1975 this number decreased by about 1280 for a housing trend of -19,6%. This 
placed South Providence as ranked 13th in percent change in the supply of 
dwelling units,* 

I + 

When this is reviewed against the forecast of school age population ages 
5-14 by community, it indicates that there are currently (1980) 1867 5-14 
yeaiT olds. ) In analysis of th^ cohort survival model, the initial 1980 pro- 
jection for ages 5-14 is 1971^ 1985 estimate is 2075 and 1990 projects 2232, 
This indicates a population t^end of +13.2% for thi^ age group. The South 
Providence community ranks 5 in population trends (with 1 as the highest and 
13 as the lowest community) ir^ estimated population growth between 1^80- 
1990. 

Community Study Dis trict XT I: V(ashington Park 

^ ■ 

The number of dwelling units \in 1970 in Washington Park was just over 
2660; in 1975 this number decreased by 55 dwellings for a housing trend of 
-2, OX. This placed Washington Park as ranked 7th in percent change in the 
supply of dwelling units.* ^, 

+ 

When this is reviewed against ^he forecast of school age population 
ages 5-14 by community, it indicates, that there are currently (1980) 1368 
5-14 year old$. In analysis of the <i:ohort survival model, the initial 1980 
projection ages 5-14 is 1345, 1985 estimate Is 1304 and 1990 projects 
1511. This indicates a population tr^nd of +13,8% lor this age group. The 
Washington Park community ranks 4 in pppulation trends (with 1 as the high- 
est and 13 as the lowest community) in\ estimated population growth between 
1980-1990. 



\ 



*Ranked with 1 as the highest and 13 as tl^ lowest commi» iity, 
+Frovidence School Department Census Tract \sunattary Report > February 1980, 
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Appendix D 

COMPUTER SIMULATION MAPS 

DlSTRIBirriON OF POPULATION PROJECTIONS 
OF PROVIDENCE AND DISTRIBUTION OF CUKSENT 
SCHOOL AGE POPULATION BY RACE AND ETHNICITY 
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Appendix D 



COMPUTER SIMULATION MAPS 



SYNMAP TITLE MAP NUMBER 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Current School Map 1 

Age Population Distribution 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Projected Popu- Map 2 

larion Listribution as of 1990 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Projected Popu- Map 3 

latiop Distribution as of 2000 

City o Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Mao A 

Distribution for White School Age Children as of 1980 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Map 5 

Distribution for Minority School Age Children as of 1980 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Map 6 

Distribution for Black School Age Children as of 1980 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Map 7 

Distribution of School A^e Children of Portuguese Decent 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Map 8 

Distribution of School Age Children of Spanish Origin 
as of 1980 

City of Providence, Computer Simulation of Population Map 9 

Distribution of School Age Children of Asian Decent as 
of 1980 

City of Providence » Computer Simulation of Population 10 
Distribution of School Age Children of Indian Decent 

as of 1080 
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Map 1 

Cin OF PROVIDENCE, COMPUTER ST.MULATION OF 
CURRENT SCHOOl-ACE POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
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Map 2 

CITY OP PROVIDK^CE, COMPUTER SIMULATION OF 
PROJECTED POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AS OF 1990 
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Map 3 

cnv 01- inv /luiiNci-, computer simulation of projected population distribution as of 2000 
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Distribution of White Students Ages 5-17 by Place of Residence 
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Mci p 4 

rjistr ibut jog of White Students A^es by Place of Residence 

* jtal Number of White Students Ages J- I 7 in Prcvidence I5y 125 

^--"tjn: of >^iCe Students in Total ^-I ' A^e Population t2.2A 



VALL'KS 



M In irnum 
Maximum 



173. i7 



173.17 
346. U 



346.33 
519.50 



3W.50 
692.67 



692.67 
865.33 



365. 3j 
1039.00 



FREQUENCY 
OF CENSUS 
TRACTS 



t f r ♦ f ♦ ♦ ♦ f 
♦ ♦►f 4- f f f f > 

10 



xxxx xxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 



ep89 e9P9 
eeeeeeeea 



8888 8888 
888888888 
fl8B88BBK8 



888888888 
8888 8888 
888888881 



NOTE: (I) The Wl.ite population has been divided into six equal portions. 

Please rote carefully the values of the symbols for this popu- 
lation. The values are different for each population, and it 
is not intended that comparisons be made among these racial/ 
ethnic maps. 

(2) The numerals on the raaf denote the exact number ol While students 
in each of the 37 census tracts in Providence. 



S)nrtt: The URl Study Teani and the Provicitiuc Schooj Department Student 

Census File, February \9dU. 
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I ) i s t r i b u t ion oi Minority Students A{ ; es 3-17 by P lace of Residence 

9,155 



Total Number o: Minority Students Ages 5-17 in Providence* 
Percent oi Minority Students in Total '^~\/ Age Population 



37.7/. 



VALL'uS 



Minimum 
Maximum 



-0.00 
220.67 



220.67 
441.33 



441 .33 
662.00 



662.00, 
882.67 



882.67 
1103.33 



1103.33 
1324.00 



s»:i' 



OF LKNSUS 
TRACTS 



+ + f >f f 4 

♦ + f f ^^¥4- 

♦ + ^ f f f -f f f 



23 



)(xx)txxxxx eeeeeeeee saeRgsot^ia iiiiifiii 

xxxxxxxxx seyefleeee asaRssaga ■•>!■>>>■ 

xxxx xxxx eeea qeae asaa sasa ■■!■ >>!2 

xxxxxxxxx eaeBeseee asaaassKa •■■'■■212 

xxxxxxxxx 696669999 saasBRKsa ■iaiiiiai 



1 



NOTE: (1) The minority population has been divided into six equal portions. 
" Please note caiefully the values of the symbols for this population. 

The values are different for each population, and it is not intended 
that comparisons be made among these racial/ethnic maps. 

(2) The numerals on the map denote the exact number of Non-lVhlte students 
;n each of the 37 censug tracts in Providence. 



')u re {J : 



The L'RI Study Team and the Providence School Department Student 
Census File, February 1980. 



Map 6 

Distribution of black Students Ages 5-17 by Place of Residenco 
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Map b 

; 




Distribution o f Black Students Ages j-l? by Place of ResidA co 



lotal Number of Black Students Ages ^-:7 in Pro\;Lde'-^!e \ 5,i9 4 

^Percent of Black Students in Totai 3-17 Age Population ^2^|2% 

Percent of Black Students in Total 5-17 Age Non-White 

Population ' 

V 

. ^Minimum 0.00 121.50 243.00 364.50 486.00 607.^0 

^^^^^^Maximum 121.50 243.00 364.50 486.00 607.50 72^^.00 

,'MPOLS ^^^^^^^^^ XXXXXXXiKX 999999996 «8»8»BEK8 

......... ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^Qg^ Q^^Q ^gg^ gggg ■•!!.!!■! 

f*^'*^'**^-^ xxxxxxxxx e€€699ee9 aamsm^^ !!S!!!!!! 

f+ + >+»4.+ xxxxxxxxx 9eee98fl99^«««»»»aRB_lMM5^^ 

'XS^QUENCY 25 2 4 4 I 1 

OF CENSUS 
TRACTS 



NOTE : (1^ The Black population has been divided into six equal portions. 

Please note carefully the values of the symbols for this popu- 
lation. The values are different for each population, and it 
is not intended that comparisons be made among these racial/ 
ethnic luaps. 

(2) 'fhe nuTiitrals oa the map demote the exact number ot Black 
students in each of the 37 census tracts in Providence. 



^9J!I.^*i£- '^^^^ Study .Team and the Providence School Department 
Student Census File, February 1980. 
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Map 7 



Distribution of Portuguese Students Ages 5-17 by Place of Residence 

Total Number of Portuguese Students Ages 5-17 in Providence 1»330 

5 57 

Percent of Porti-gues^^ Students in ToLal 3-17 .\ge Population . 

Percei.t of Portuguese Students in Total 5-17 Age Minority 
Population 



14.5% 



Minimum 0.00 57.67 115.33 173.00 230.67 288.33 

VALUES 57,67 115.33 173. OW 230.67 288. ?3 346.00 

f+ + f+>f + f xxxxxxxxx eeeeaiaee 8R8«K8aa8 ■■■■■■■■f 

^'^"^oLs + + xxxxxxxxx eeefleaees aaasBBSSS laiiiiiii 

.... ♦♦♦♦ t+i-f xxxx xxxx eeeb bbbq aass flSBS 

.... -^i-i-f 4-^^4-4- xxxxxxxxx eeeeeeeee nbbbbbbbb ■■■■!■■■■ 

^ ^^^{.^^^^^ xxxxxxxxx €8ee8e€ee asflasBBse ■imiiiiii_ 

FREQUENCY *" 31* 'I 0 Oil 

OF CEllSUS 

TRAfJTS 



• r 



NOTE ; (1) The Portuguese population has been divided Into six equal portions. 

FXeftse note carefully the valuer of the symbols ^or this population* 

Tne vaJues are dlf '■•rent for each population > and It Is not Intended 
that compai ,ons be made among these racial/ethnic i^ps. 

(2) The numerals on the map denote the exact number of Portuguese 
students in each of the 37 cens^is tracts In Providence. 



Source : 



The URI Study Team and the Providence School Department Student 
Census File, February 1980. 
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Map 8 

Di stribucion o£ Sp a nish/Hispanic Surnamfe Studer.ts ArU 5-17 by P lace of Residence 
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Map 8 



Di stribution o£ Spanish/Hispanic Surname Studfents Aa^s 5-1 7 by Pl^ace ui^ 

Residence 



Total Number of Spanish/Hispanic Sur. ar...' Students A^cs 3-1/ 
in Providence 

Percent of Spanish/Hispanic Suraa'ae Students in local 5-17 
Age Population 

Percent of Spanish/Hispai.ic Surname Students in Total 5-17 
Age Minority Population 



VAl.KS 



Minimum. 0.0 
Maximum 68.33 



■68.33 
136.67 



136.6'/ 
205.00 



205.00 
273.33 



1 ,849 



7 . 6/ 



20. i: 



273.33 
341.67 



341.67 
410.00 



S'lMiOLS 



FRL(^UENCY 
OF CENSUS 
TRACTS 



2H 



^^^^^^^^^ xxxxxxxxx «sfi8gaeR8 asssssass ISSSSSSSS 

XXXXXXXXX €66999689 aaaSKBKKS ■«■"■"■ 
♦♦♦♦ f+f* XXXX XXXX 9999 9968 8888 8HSM 522!-!ffS 
+ f*.***f** XXXXXXXXX 999999889 8I!I«88»8|S ■■■•SISSS 

♦ ♦f****** xxxxxxxx x_69e6g9ee9 aaMBBBiga^iiMi ■■■■ 

i 1 "O 1 



NOTE: (1) The Spanish/H ispanic Surname populaLi.^ has fJeen divided u.io 
* six eqtial portions. Please not*.- carciully thr values of the 

symboib lor this population. Itic valu.s are different for each 
population, and ir is not intended that comparisons be made among 
these rac lal /ethnic md7)5>. 

(2) The numerals on the map derio.e the exact nur.ber of Spanish/Hisnanic 
Sarname s>:udrnts i.. each of in. 37 . cnsus tracts in Providence. 



Suurre : 



The URl Scudy Team and the Providence School Department Student 
Census File, February 1980. 
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31. 
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Distribution of Asian/Pac ific Isl ander SLudenCs Ages 5-1- by P lac J^j^ J<iisuien c*.- 

Total Number of Asian/Pacific i-,iapJer StudLats A^;es 5-P in 

Providence 

Percent of Asian/I^ac I. isIariULr r . . i juL^i ^ 

Age Population . 



Percent of Asi .an/i'a. i : i iL^l.iUtiei Scutii.... i, iota* )~i / ' ^ 
Age Minority Population , 



Minimum 0.00 20, Ji ^'^U.o/ -1. 00 oi.Ji iOl.*-^? 

^'•^' "''^ Maximum 20.33 40.67 61.00 61. J-) 101.67 122.00 

: ♦ff^ ffff xxxx xxxx ef66 eeee aaga »as8 ■!S>.>!!> 

^^♦^f^fff xxxxxxxxx ee€€t=e98e aaoiaKaaga ■■!*■>■■■ 

^ff^^ff^f xxxxxxxxx eeeeeeeee hbbksbskb mm^ 

FREUUENCY 33 2 2 I I ^ 

OF XENSUS 

TEIACTS 



N(jrr : (1 ; The . . , . » « 

ana 1 1 i . ^ , , ; . . . . 
' cthn 1 ..t'i,/ 

(2; Fne iiu-.eral.-. on r i.*. ' i[' L..t c .i . uuuiber ol lan/P II le 

Islaider sti.dLMiC'. in ua( L v^f t rtt ' ^ < traces in Prcwidcnco. 



S(;urt ♦ : I he CKi Sludv fram i.id t iif Prv^vic SJiouJ LH-partmunt Stuccnt 

Census Fi le , Februar / I 9c* u. 
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Map 10 

Ui strib-.--ion of American Indian Students Ages 5-17 by Place of Residence 
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Map 10 



D i 9 1 r i bu t ion of American Indian S tudents A^cs 5-17 by Place of Residence 



lotal Nunfber ot American inciiaa .^udonts Ageb 3- > . 

in Providence 



Percent of American Indian Students in Total 3-17 Age 
Mlnnrl tv Population 



Percent of American Indian Students m Total 5-17 Age 
Population * 



.3% 



MLUES" 



Minimum 
Maximum 



O.C 

0.6/ 



0.67 
1.33 



^YMbOLs 

j9 • 9 • •••• TTTT TTTT 



1.33 
2.00 

XXX AXXXXX 

x<xxxxxxx 
xxxx xxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 
xxxxxxxxx 



2.00 
2.67 

96^989^99 
6969 9999 

ee€€e9e99 

696999699 



3.33 



3,33 
4.00 



sBsasHBfos •■■•mill 

SBSa IMI 

BaaHSBBKB BiiiflBia 

98BSBS3BB MBflillM 



FREOUKNCY 
OF CENSUS 
TRACTS 



26 



NOTh: (1) The American Indian population has been divided into six 
equal portions. Please note carefully the values of the 
svrrbols for ihis population. The values are different for 
eac.i population, and it is not intended that comparisons 
be made amoiig these raciril/ethnic maps. 

(2) The numerals, on the map denote ihe exact number of American 

Indian s^ndents in each of the 37 census tracts in Providence. 



Sourct^: The URI Study Team and thv* Prcvidpnce School Department 
Studc-nt Census FUe, February l9o0. 
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Appendix E 

DECISION CRITERIA ASSESSMENT OF 
STUDY COMMUNITIES AND INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 



Ik 



9^ > 
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Append i x i*^ 



UECiSLUN CKITKKIA XSSLSS^^ILM nF 
STUDY COMMUNITiKS .\.ND INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

PACE 

I. EAST SIDE 71 

John Howland Elementary School 7^ 

Martin Luther King Elementary .. huol 7J 

Nathan Bishop Middle School 74 

U. ELMWOOD 

Gilbert Sruart Middle School 76 

Lexington Avenue Elementary School 77 

Sackett Street Elementary School 78 

III. FEDERAL HILL 



Carl C, Lauro Elementary School 



80 

Samuel Bridgham Middle School 
IV. FOX POINT 

FuA Puint Elemeutary School 
V, * MOUNT PLEASANT . 
Academy Avenue Elementary Schc>ol 

86 
87 
88 
89 



Francis J, Crowley Elementary Schoo' 
George J. West MlTddle School 
Nathanael Greene Middle School 
Robert F: Kennedy Eleoientary School 



VI • NORTH END 



Laurel Hill Avenue iilementary Sc^i)u! 
Oliver Hazard Perry Elementary S^ifjoi 
Ralph Street Elementary School 
Webster Avenue School 



^69- ♦ 



90 



Esek Hopkins Middle School 
Veazie Street Elementary School 
Windmill Street Elementary School 

VII. OLNEYVILLE ^ 

William D'Abate Elementary School 

VIII. RESERVOIR 

Reservoir Avenvie Elementary School 

IX. SILVER LAKE/ HARTFORD 



98 



99 
100 
101 
102 



uuL^ (Com iiiued) 



F AG E 

<. SMITH HILL 103 

Ccimden Avenue Elementary Scfi 104 

Xr. ^'3U'IH rKOVlDENCL 105 

hdmund W, y nr Llcraentary School .106 

Mai/ E. Fp^^art; Elementary School - 107 

Roger><filiam^ Middle School 108 

XI I. ^W^lNGrON P/JU( 109 

/"^ 5road Street Elementary School ' 110 * 

xni. whSi 111 

Althea Street Elementary School— 112 

Asa Messer Elementary SchQol 113 

Vineyard Street Elementary School 114 

Willow Street Elementary School 115 



COMMUNITY nSSESSMENT 

% 

I COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: I EAST SIDE 
I :r=r= 

: ' RESIDENT POPULATION 



1 

1980 Tojtal Resident Population 


2.683 • 


Rank 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


2,923 


2 


; 2000 Projected Resident Population 

i ' 


2,575 


. 2 


j RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


' Lirrcnt Percent of 5-lA Resident Population 
■ Atttading Public School 


43.44% 


Rank 
12 


' 1>VJ Projected 5-14 Resident Population 

At ending Public School 



1,575 


4 


j 2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 

1 Attending Public School i 

L- 


1,400 


5 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION 




t 

1 1980 Total 5^17 Resident Population 




Rank 


{ 1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 

K . _ 


1,120 


4 


1980 Percent ot Minoiity 5-17 Resident 

' I'v>piil at ion 


33.2% 


6 


; NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 

! • • 

t- ^ ^ ...... . . _ 


1 Option V 1,300 


i MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 hdnority Resident Population 

Attending Public School 

I. — .^-^ — ^ 


909 


Rank 

4 


I 19SU Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
j Attend4ng Public School 


81.2% 


10 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



CAPACITY 



COST EFFICIENCY 



CuMMlNlTY STUDY DISTRICT:^ 






1 

\ 

1 


' iCHOOL: 


Jorm ilowiand Elementary School 

~ ■ 






STR^ 


^CTURAL CUNDLTiONS 






• ; ~ r 

C.;nst ru{ t ion Date j 








r — r 

' StTMCturai Clabsit i cat ion j 


.1 


> 




:;umber Regular CiasbroocQs j 


' 14 







t 
t 

; NuJiL. r Seats (PSD; 


: 1 

324 


Rank 


25 


^ ^ . 

■ Enrollment 


238 


25 


' Oracle Urbanization 

L- - - 


4-5 




j Load 

i . _ 


7 37- 


— /— — 







$ Amount 


Rank 


1 i\'r ?u\A \ Cost 




$1,392.00 


10 


' f 1 Oi i Cost ^vr Squ.ire I'otjl 


.29 


28 


i'ifl (jil Cu'^l Per Pupil 




51 .00 


21 


it- 




KLCOMMLNUAi iUNb 


— — ^ ■ ■■ » 

1 




ose* 






Option 11 


01 osp 


l_ _ - 

option III 


Close 


t 


C 1 o^e 






1 Opt W>n V 

Cnpital Construction 


CI ose 
j XX 







4 \ 



1 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



; COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: |I East Side 



i- — ■ ' — — • ■ ^ 

' SCHOOL: Martin Luther Kiwg Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Cf>njit ruction Date 


1967 


' .*pt filctural Classif icat ion 




■ Numb,er of Regular Classroomi. 
^- - • 


23 


. ^ CAPACITY 


; y 

1 

Nurnb. • uf Seats (PSD) 


650 


Rank > 
13 


Enrollment . 

1 ^_ 




11 


1 Grade Oraanization 

1':- 


K-3 




) ■ 

Load 


69% 




COST EFFICIENCY \ 


1 ' 

1 

t 

^_ ^ . 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1, '349. 00 


15 


1 Fiifi Oil {.ost Per Square Foot 


.29 


28 


1 Fuel Oil Cost Pet "Pupil 


J8.00 


28 


i ^ ' 

1 RECOMMliNDAlIQNS 


' Option i 


Phase in K-8 . ^ . ' ' 


! .^'ption 11 ^ ^ 


Renovate to K-8 


K f -- ' ; ■ 
(;pt u/n ill 1 

1 , ^ 1 


Renovate to K~8 


"Opt, ion IV * ' 


Renovate no K-8 


i Opt ion ^ ! . 
j C.ipital Constructiion ' 

i: 


Renovate to K-o • • 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of caf^torium; 

additional special pnrpo^^e classrooms; 3 additional 
regular classrooiDs/75 seats* • 



r ERjC 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



; COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT 

! 


: I East Side 




H 

1 SCHOOL: 




Nathan Bishop Middle School 


i " ^ ' 

1 STRUCTURAL CONDI-^iOSS" 

/ 


t— ■ — T-^^ 

1 Construction Dat£ 

1 






192^' 


Structural Classification 

I 


III 


I Number of Regular Classrooms 


37 V 


i 

j . CAPACITY 

i ■ ^ " 


t 










Rank 




Numbe r of' Seats (PSD) 






800 


6 




f " 

En rollm^tit 


584 ^ 

i 


6 




■ ■ ■ ■ 
Grade Olr^anizacion 


6-8 






Load 


73% 












COST EFFICIENCY 












$ Amount 


Rank 












27* 


i 

1 FtiL'l Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


• 34 


22 




1 Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


74.00 


11 




Ui-COMMliNbAXiUNS 




Option 1 


Phase 


in K-8 






1 Option li 


Renovate to K-8 


Option HI 




Renovate to K-8 




t — — — — 

j Option iV 


Renovate to- K-8 




Option V 

Capital Conn^^ruction 

1 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 "andards; addition of kindergarten as 
i special purpose classroom* 


^Middle schools are 


ranked 


separately. 
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COMMUNITY ASFESSMENT 



COMMUtNITY STUDY DISTRICT: n EU^V/OOD 


RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-i4' Resident Population 


2,367 


Rank 


3 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


2,189 


4 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


2,034 


3 


1 

1 RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 


Curr >nt Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
1 A'^-.Lnding Public School 


61.27% 


Rank 


6 


j 199J Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
I Attt^nding Public School 


1,600 


3 


t ■ 

j 2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
1 Attending Public School 

t , 


1,500 


3 



I 



MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION 



1980 Total 5-17 Resident Popul tion 




Rank 


2,853 


3 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


1,971 


1 


1980 Percent of Ml^nority 5-17 Resident 
l^'opij ;<it ion , 


69.1% 


2 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


1,300 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 




Rank 


Attending Public School 


1,668 


2 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


84,6% 


9 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


II Clrowood 


SCHOOL: Gilbert Stuart Middle School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1930 


1 

Structural Classification 


III 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


36 



CAPACITY 



i. 



! 

Numb. f of Seats (PSD) 


975 


Rank 
1 


En rollment: 


745 


1 


Grade Organization 


5-8 




j 

Load 


76% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


i'i-r ['ti[ji 1 Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,^^18.00 


26* 


i Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.37 


15 


Fuel Oil Coot Per Pupil 


75.00 


, 10 


\ KECOMMiiNDATiONS 


Option I 


Phase in K-8 


Option II 


Renovate to K-8 


.Option III 


Renovate to K-8 


Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 

Capital Construction 


Renovate to K*8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten as 
special purpose classroom. 


*MiddU* schools are ranked separately. 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



1 

COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


II Elmwood 




SCHOOL: 


Lexington Avenue Elementary School 




STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


j 

1 Construction Date 
1 — - - - 


1960 


1 Structural Classification 

{ — - 


T 


! 

Number of Regular Classrooms 


13 



CAPACITY 



Nurabur 6i Seats^ vPSD) 


349 


Rank 


24 


Enrollment 


'■^-t^. 

i26 ^ 

> 


18 


Grade Organization 


K-4 




Lead 


93% 





COST EFFICIENCY 



Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,366.00 


9 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.58 


4 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


58.00 


16 


RECOMMliNDAXIONS 


Option I 


Close 


Option II 


Close 


Option III 


Close 


Option IV 


Close 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Close 
XX 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT 




II Elmn*rood 




SCHOOL: 




Sackett Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1922 


Structural Classification 


"I 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


16 


CAPACITY 










Rank 


Number of Seats (PSD) 






505 


18 


Enrollment 


354 


16 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


70% 




COST EFFICIENCY 








$ Amount 


Rank 


Per Pupil Cost 






$1,212.00 


4 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.37 


15 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


41.00 


27 


RECOMMEMDATIONS 


Option I 


Phase 


in K-6 




Option li 


Close 


Option III 


Close 






Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Co- truction 


Renovate to K~8 

Renovate to K~8 standards; addition of cafetorium and 
gymnasium; 5 additional special purpose classrooms; 10 
additional regular classrooms/250 seats. I 



ERIC 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



CUMMUNlTy -STUDY DISTRICT: III FEDERAL HILL 
1 _ 


RESIDENT POPULATION 

i 1 


i 1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 


872 


Rank 
10 


1 : 

1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


1,045 


9 


1 2000 Projected Resident Population 


940 


9 


1 

1 RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 

1 


j Current Percent of 5-lA Resident Population 
1 Attending Public School 


51.4% 


Rank 
9 


I'j'Ji) Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Att'jnding Public School 


650 


10 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 

t- r- ■ : ■ 


600 


9 


1 
J 

MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA 


noN 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


1,073 


Rank 
9 


j 1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


95 


11 


j 1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
j Population 

1 


8.9% 


12 


r 

I • NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 

1 
1 


Option V 1,300 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 _ 


1 lySO Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
; ALKiuJing Public School 


81 


Rank 
11 


Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
1 Attending Public School 

i- : 


t 

85.3% 


8 
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2<)3 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: III FEDERAL HTLL 



SCHOO'u: CARL G. LAURO ELEIIENTARY SCHOOL 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



1 

i Construction Date 


1924 


Structural Classification 


III 


^ Number of Regular Classrooms 


27 


1 — 

j . CAPACITY 

o 


NurobLT of Seats (PSD) 


671 


Rank 
12. 


Enrollment 


316 


20 


Grade Organization 


K-4 




Load 


47% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


1,891.00 


25 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.34 


22 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


122.00 


2 



Ri:;COHMi^DATiONS 



Option I 



Option II 



Option III 



Option IV 



Option V 

Capital Construction 



Phase in K-6 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards. 
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211 1 



SCHOOL ASSFSSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: m FEDERAL HILL 



SCHOOL: SAI'OJEL BRIDGHA14 MIDDLE SQIOOL 



' STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Construction Date 


1977 




j Structural Classification 


III . 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


30 


CAPACITY 








Rank 


Numb* ' oi Seats (P^)) 




700 


9 


Enrollment 


660 


3 


Grade Organization 


5-8 




Load 


94% 








COST EFFICIENCY 








$ Amount 


Kank 


i^er Pupil Cost 




1,675.00 


19 * 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.38 


13 


Fuel 0x1 Cost Per Pupil 


45.00 


25 



KKCOMMliNDATiONS 



Option I 


No Change 


Option 11 


Renovate to K~8 


Option III 


Renovate to K~8 


Option IV . 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addit4.on of Kindergarten 
as special purpose classrooms. 



•^MLdd^e schools are ranked separately. 



COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: IV FQX POINT 

c 


RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 




Rank 


501 


12 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


596 


12 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


587 


12 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PU3LIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 




Rank 


69 . 88% 


1 


iJj) Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


475 


11 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending P^ublic School 


475 


11 


t 

MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA' 


flON 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 

i. . 


581 


Rank 
12 


t 1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 

1 


343 




1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
Population 


59.0% 


3 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


650 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDlflG PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 




Rank 


Attending Public School 


319 


8 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


93.0% 


2 



-82- 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



rnMMltNFTY <%TnDY DISTRICT* TV rOY POINT 


SCH00L4 FOX POINT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 

* . , 


Construction Date 


19 5 A 


Structural Classification 


II 


j Number of Regular Classrooms 


18 


! ' — 

1 CAPACITY. • ^ 

* 


Number of Seats (PSD) 


517 


Rank 


Enrollment 


385 


13 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


74% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


• 

Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


1,614.00 


18 


Fuel Oil Cose Per Square Foot 


.45 


8 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


67.00 


15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 



Option I 



Option II 



Phase in K-6 



Renovate to K-8; Language Center 



Option III 



Renovate to K~8; Language Center 



Option IV 


Renovate to K~8: Lan^ua^e Center 


Option V 

Capital Constriction 


Renovate to K-8; Language Center 
Renovate to K-8 standards; 5 additional special 
purpose classrooms; 8 additional regular classrooms/ 
200 seats. 
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* 



COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: V MOUNT PLEASANT 


4- 




i . ' ' 

; RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 




Rank 


3,063 


1 


i 1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


3,404 


1 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


3,0^1 


1 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 




Rank 


44.09% 


11 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,850 


1 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,675 


1 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA' 


riON 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


3,784 


Rank 
1 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


318 


9 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
Population ^ 


8.4% 


13 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option. V 


1,^950 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Rfeside^nt Population 




Rank 


Attending Public School 


237 


10 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


74.5% 


• 

11 

J 1 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL ASSESS>iENT 





COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: V Mount Pleasant 


• 


SCHOOL : 




Academy Avenue Elementary School 












• 




STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 












Construction Date 


1889 




Sttuctural Classification 


I 




iCumber of Regular Classrooms 


^ « > 

11 , ' , ^" ^ 


4 


CAPACITY 














Rank 




0 






NumL ot Seats (PSD) 






320 






Enrollment 


263 


i 


23' 










Grade Organization 


[ K-5 




*> 


Load 


^ 82% 




• 








COST EFFICIENCY 














1 






$ Amount 


Ran^ 




Pyr Pupil t:ost 






$1,418.00 


11 


t 


FiH-l on Cnfst Por Squari* Foot 


.33 


- 24 




Fiiol Oil Cost Per Pupil 


^-44.00 


26 


• 


KLCOMMLNDATIONS 




Option I » 




Close 










\ 




• 


'Option 11 




Close 














Option III 


Close 




Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


• 


Option V ^. . 
Capital Constnig^^ion 

<"> 


Close 
XX 















■eric 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY D1H.RICT 




V Mount Pleasant 


1 £-2 




SCHOpL: 


Francis J. Crowley Elementary 


School 









STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS, 






Construction Date 


1889 




V 


Structural Classification 


I 






Number of Regular Classrooms 




1 . CAPACITY 

* * * 1 










Rank 


Number of Seats (PSD) 






293 


^8, 1 


Enrollment 


'236 


26 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 

-« ^ r 






81% 










COST EFFICIENCY 












. $*Amount 


Rank 


Per Pupil Cost 






$1,325,00 


8 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 




9 


* 1 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 




46.00 


, 23 ^ 


KECOMMl:;NDA;L*iONS 


Option I - 


Close . 1 


"Option 11 


Closer 






I 1 


Option ril 


Close 








' ':ptioa IV 


n^Qo " 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Clase 
XX 









ERIC 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



t ■ — — • . 

COMMUNITY STUDY DrSTRfCT- V Mount Pleasant 


SCHOOL: ' ?orge J, West Middle School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Conbtruction Date 


1916 


Structural Classification 

t 


III ' 


1 Number of Regular Classrooms 


28 


CAPACITY 


Number uf Seats i^PSD) 


800 


Rank. 
6 


Enrollment 


633 


4 


Grade Organization 


5-8 




Load 


79% 


J 


COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Hank 


$2,134.00 


28* 


' Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


,-36 


17 


Fuel Oil Cos I Per Pupil 


54.00 


18 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Option I 


No change 


Option H 


Close 


Option III 


Renovate to K-8 


Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovat to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten 
as special purpose classroom. 



*Mlddle schools ar,e ranked separately. 
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ERIC '■^'^U 




SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 



V Mount Pleasant 



SCHOOL: 



Nathanael Greene Middle School 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Construction Date 


1930 


Structural Classification 


III ' 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


40 


CAPACITY 


Number of Seats (PSD) 


1 

900 


Rank 


2 


Enrollment 


537 


8 


Grade Organization 


5-8 




Load 


60% 





COST EFFICIENCY 



P'^r- Pv.^ii Cost ^ 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$2,392.00 


30* 


. Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.31 


/ 27 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


78.00 


8 


RECOMMENDATIONS 



Option I 



Option II 



No change 



Renovate to K-8 



Option III 



Close 



Option W 

Option V 

Capital Construction 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten as 
special purpose classroom. . 



ERLC 



*Middle schools are ranked separately. 
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'0% 



SCHOOL ASSESSiMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


V Mount Pleasant 




SCHOOL: 


Robert F, Kennedy Elementary 


School 1 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date* 


1921 


Structural Classlf ication 


II 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


21 


1 




CAPACITY 










Rank 


Number of Seats (PSD) 




586 


16 


Enrollment 


496 


9 


Grade Organization 


K-6 




Load 


85% 




I 




COST EFFICIENCY 








$ AnouiiC 


Rank 


Fcr Pupil Cost 




$1,366.00 


9 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.38 


13 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


37.00 


29 




— ? 


RliCOMMliNUAXlONS' 





Option I 



Phase in K-7; Renovate pilot K~8 



Option II 



Renovate to K-8 



Option III 



Reftovate to K-8 



Option IV 



Renovate to K~8 



Option V 
Capital Construction 



Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of cafetorium; 
5 additional special purpose classrooms; 5 additional 
regular classrooms/ 125 seats. ^ 



ERiC 



COM^^UNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: VI NORTH END 

' = — ■ — - ■ 1 - II _ ■ 


1 RESIDENT POPULATION 

1 
1 


t 

1 i980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 


1,744 


Rank 

1 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


1,899 


1 


2CO0 Projected Resident Population 


l,'.-34 


ft 

5 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 'Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


49.00% 


Rank 
10 


1>JC Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Atijnding Public School 


1,125 


7 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 

1 


1,150 


7 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA' 


riON 




t 

j 1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 




Rank 
7 


I 1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Populatioo 


470 


6 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
I'opulation 


22.2% 


8 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


V 1.300 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Tctal 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


423 


Rank 
6 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


90,0% 


4 



30':; 



ERIC 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY SlUDY DISTRICT: VI North End 


SCHOOL: Esek Hopkins Middle School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Conbtruction Date 


1916 


Structural Classification 


:ii 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


21 


CAPACITY 


Numb, r of Seats (PSD) 


700 


Rank 


Enrollment 


350 


17 


Grade Organization 

U 


6-8 




Load ^ 


50% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


i'er Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$2,502-00 


31* 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.35 


19 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


76.00 


9 


K£C0MMJ:;NDATI0NS 


Option I 


No change 


Option II 


Close 


Option HI 


Close 


Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten 
as special purpose classrobm; 5 additional regular 
classrooms/seatinK 125. 



*Middle schools are ranked separately. 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: vi North End 


Veazie Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


; Construction Date 


1909 


Structural Classification 


III 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


23 


CAPACITY 


Num^ - cf Seats (PSD) 


694 


Rank 

\ 


11 


Enrollment 


270 


22 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


39% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


i'er Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,834.00 


21 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.46 


7 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


149.00 


1 




KLiCOMMLNDA'l IONS 


Option I 


Close 


Option II 


Close 


Option III 


Close 


Option IV 


Close 


Option V 

Capital Construction 


Close 
XX 



-92- 

3U6 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: vt M^^^K Vr.A 


SCHOOL: Windmill Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1932 


Structural Classification 


III 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


30 


CAPACITY 


Number of Seats (PSD) 


710 


Rank 
8 


Enrollment 


227 


27 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


32% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,828.00 


20 


Fuel 011 Cost Per Square Foot 


.36 


17 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


121.00 


3 


KECOMHi:;NDATlONS 


Option I 


K-6 . 


Option li 


Renovate to K-8 


Option III 


Aenovate to K-8 


Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards 



COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



j COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: vil OLNEYVILLE 

^=^^ ' 


RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 


627 


Rank 
11 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


662 


11 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


600 


11 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-U Resident Population 
At tend: ng Public School 




Kank 


59.40% 


7 


Projected 5-14 Resideat Population 
Attending Public School 


450 


12 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


400 


12 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA' 


noN 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


724 ^ 


Rank 


11 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


91 


12 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
I'upulation 


12.5% 


10 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


650 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


i^ou lotal :.-l7 Minority Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


65 


Rank 


12 


1980 Percent, of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


71.4% 


12 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT vil Olneyville 


^^^^^^^ William D'Abate Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1959 


Structural Classification 


I 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


16 


CAPACITY 


Numbi . of Seats (PSD) 


500 


Rank 


19 


Enrollment 


374 


. 14 


Grade Organization 


K-4 




Load 


75% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,890.00 


24 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.97 


1 


Fuel Oil ^ost Per Pupil 


98.00 


' * 4 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Option I 


Phase in K-6 


Option II 


Renovate to K-8 


OptionHlI 


Renovate to K-8 


Option IV X 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V ^ 
Cstpltal ConstructidTV 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-'S standards; 5 additional special purpose 
classrooM; 10 additional regular classrooms/250 seats; 
replacement school. 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: VIII RESERVOIR 


J 


^ RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 


356 


Rank 

13 


j 1990 Projected 5- 


14 Resident Population 


462 


13 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


408 


13 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Ai Lending Public School 


36.94% 


Rank 
13 


Iv y Projected 5- 
At ending Public 


l4 Resident Population 
School 


200 


13 


2000 Projected 5- 
Attending Public 


14 Resident Population 
School 


175 


13 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA 


riON 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


425 


Rank 

13 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


43 


13 


i 

1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 

Population 


10.1% 


11 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


650 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


19 


Rank 

13 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


44.2% 


13 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT; VIII Reservoir 



SCHOOL: Reservoir Avenue Elementary School 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Construction Date 


1926 


Structural Classification 


I 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


7 


CAPACITY 


Number of Seats (PSD) 


^ 212 


Rank 


31 


Enrollment 


152 • ' 


32 


Grade Orgrnization 


K-5 




Load 


72% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


fer Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


- $U437.00 


12 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.69 


2 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


68.00 


.13 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Option I 


Phase in K-6 


Option ri 


Replace with K-8 


Option III 


Replace with K-8 


Option IV 


Replace with K-8 


Option V 


Replace with K-8 


Capital Construction 


Replacement School 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



c 

COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: IX SILVER LAKE / HARTFORD 


RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Tctal 5-14 Resident Population 




Rank 


1,906 


5 * 


1990 Projected 5-IA Resident Population 


2,017 


5 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


1,874 


6 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


C <'nL Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
ALt. ♦ding Public School 




Rank 


57,87% 


8 


19 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,375 


6 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident "l^opulation 
Attending Public School 


1,275 


6 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA 


noN 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


2,236 


Rank 

6 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


350 


7 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 
i'opulation 


15.7% 


9 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


1,300 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 




Rank 


A L lending i^ublic School 


332 


7 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


. 94.87o 


1 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



j COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: IX Silver Lake/Hartford 
SCHOOL: LAUREL HILL AVENUE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Construction Date 



1916 



Structural Classification 



II 



Number of Regular Classrooms 



18 



CAPACITY 



Number, of Seats (PSD) 


432 


Rank 


22 


Enrollment 


275 


21 


Grade Organization 


2-4 


— r 


Load 


64% 





COST EFFICIENCY 



IV' r I'upil Cost 


$ Anount 


Rank 


1,586.00 


16 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.29 


28 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


53.00 


19 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Option I 


Phase in K-4 


Option 11 


j-^ — 

Close 


Option III 


Close 


Option IV 


Close (Tentative) 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Close 
XX 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 




COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: IX 


Silver Lake/Hartford - 




SCHOOL: OLIVER H. PERRY MIDDtE STTOOL " 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


19 JO 


Struc'tural Classification 


IIT 




Nunber of Regular Classrooms 


38 . 






CAPACITY 










J» 








Rank 


Numb^ .„ats (PSD) 




870 


3 


Enrollment 


573 


7 


Grade Organization 

h — - ^ 


5-8 




Load 


66% 




COST EFFICIENCY 






$ Amount 


Rank 


i*er V\ pi 1 Cobl 




^ 2,207.00 


29* 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.33 


24 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


86.00 


5 






kLCOMMLNDAl IONS 





Option 1 



Option II 



Option III 



Option IV 



Option V 
Capital Construction 



Renovate and Phase in K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 



Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten as 
special purpose classroom. ^ 



* Middi Schools are ranked separately. 



37., 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY SiUDY DISTRICT: IX Silver Lake/Hartford 


SCHOOL: Ralph Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1901 


Structural Clasi^fication 


- I 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


8 


CAPACITY 

^\ • 


Numbc. of Seats (PSD) 


235 


Rank 

30 \ 


Enrollment 


""'^ 

193 


29 


Grade Organization 


K-1 




Load 1 


82% 




V ' COST IS^TICIENCY , ^ 


Per Pupil Cost 


- \ $ Amotmt 


Rank ^ . 


$.i,i86.eo, /v' ' 




/ 

/Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.48 Y 




Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


^ 46.00 


. 23' 


KiLCOHMENUATIONS 


J Option I 


Close 


Option II 


— 1 
Close - 


Option III 


Close ^ 


Option IV 


Close 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Close 
XX 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 





SCHOOL: " Webster Avenue Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


ConstrucCion Date 


1900 


Structural Classification 


I 


Number of Regular Clissrooms 


15 


CAPACITY 


Number of Seats (PSD) 


370 


Rank 
23 


Enrollment 


246 


24 


Grade Organization ^ 






Load 


66% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


IV r Pupil Cost ; 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,201.00 


3 


Fuel Oil Cost PexSquare Foot 


.39 




Fuel Oil Cc[SX Per Pupil 


53.00 


19 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Option I 


Close 


Option 11 


Close 


Option III 


Close 


Option IV 


Close 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

r 



J i u 
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COMMUIJITY ASSESSMENT 



j COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: X SMITH HILL 


> w 

RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 


822 


Rank 

9 


1990 Projecteji 5-14 Resident Population 


973 


10 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


714 


10 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
At ending Public School 


61.74% 


Rank 
2 


] Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


700 


9 


2000 Projected 5--14 Resident Population 
Attend:fng Public School 


500 


10 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-17 Resident Popu]-«"ion 


954 


Rank 

10 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Po ulation 

I 


279 


10 


1 

1980 Percent of Mlnori .y 5-17 Resident 
Population 


29.2% 


7 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 0 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


252 


Rank 

9 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


90 . 3% 


3 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: X Smith Hill 


SCHOOL: ^ Caioden Avenue Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1962 


Structural Classification 


^1 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


30 


CAPACITY 


Number of Seats (?SD) 


•^06 


Rank 

5 


- Enrollment 


394 


12 


Grade Organization 


K-4 




Load 


49% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per ^upil Cost 


$ Amount 


Hank 


$1,516.00 


14 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.29 


28 


i-ael iOil Cost Per Pupil 

\ m — 


50.00 


22 


1 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

i . _ . ..... 


Option I 

\ 


Phase in K-5 


Option II 


Close temporarily 


OptloA III 


Special Education 


Option IV 


K-8 Mod^ Magnet 


Optlori V 
Capital Construction 


K-8 Model Magnet 

lanovate to K-8 standards; addition of cafetorium and 
2 special purpose classrooms • 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT; xi SOUTH PROVIDENCE^^ 


RESIDENT POPULATION 


1980 Total 5-U Resident Population 




Rank 


1,867 




1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


2,232 


3 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


/ 2,023 




RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING yPUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 




Rank 


66a4% 


3 


1^90 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,775 


2 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,625 

1 


2 


MINORITY RESIDENT POPULA 


noN 




1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 


2,2A2 


Rank 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 

I 


1,926 


2 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 

Population 


85.9% 


1 

t 


NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 


Option V 


1,300 




MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 




Rank 


Attending Public School 


1,705 


1 


1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


88. 5Z 


5 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


XI South Providence 


. SCHOOL: 


Edmund W. Flynn Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1958 


Structural Classification 


..I 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


28 



CAPACITY 



Number of Seats (PSD) 


500 


Rank 


19 


En. 'Iment 


475 


10 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


95% 





COST EFFICIENCY 



I'cr Pujiil Cost 



$ Anount 



Rank 



$1,842.00 



22 



Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 



.Al 



11 



Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 



58.00 



16 



KEC0MMi:i4UATi0NS 



Option I 



K-8 Model Magnet 



Opcion II 



K-8 Model Magnet 



Option III 



K-8 Model Magnet 



Option IV 



K-3 Model Magnet 



Option V 
Capital Construction 



K-8 Model Magnet 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of one douLle 
special purpose classroom. 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENl 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: XI SOUTH PROVIDENCE 


SCHOOL: MARY E. FOGARTY 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Const ruction Date 


1962 


Structural Classification 


II 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


22 


CAPACITY 


Numb^-r of Seats (PSD) 


625 


Rank 

14 


Enrollment 


358 


15 


Grade Organization 






Load 


57% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


1,484.00 


13 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.27 


32 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


32.00 


11 




RLCOMMl^lNUAliONS 


Option I 


No change 


Option II 


Renovate to K-8 


Option III 


Renovate to K-8 


Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of cafetoriura with 
the addition of 5 special purpose classrooms and 4 1 
regular classrooms seating 100. ] 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



r 

COMMinaiY STUDY DISTRICT: 


XI South Providence 




SCHOOL: 






Roger Williams Middle School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1932 


Structural Classification 


III 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


37 


CAPACITY 










Rank 


Numb ^ of Seats (PSD) 






835 


4 


EaroIIment 


695 


2 


G^ade Organization 


5-8 




Load 


83% 




COST EFFICIENCY 








$ Amount 


Rank 


Per Pupil Cost 






$1,882.00 


23* 


Fuel Oil \lost Per Square Foot 


.34 


19 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


68.00 


13 


KECOMMi:i4UAliONS 


Option I 


No change 


Option II 


Renovate to K-8 


Option III 


Renovate to K-8 




Option IV 


Renovate to K-8 




Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of kindergarten 
as special purpose classroom. 



^..IdcMe schools are ranked separately. 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: XII WASHINGTON PARK 



i 

1" RESIDENT POPULATION 





1980 Total 5-14 Resident Population 




Rank 


1,368 


8 


1990 Projected 5-lA Resident Population 


1,531 




2000 Projected Resident Population 


1,235 


8 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 




Rank 


61.50% 


5 


1 '00 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,125 


7 


2000 Projected 5-lA Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


900 


8 



MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION 



1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 




Rank 


1,621 


8 


1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 


819 


5 


1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 

Population 


50.5% 


5 





NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 



Option V 650 



MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 



1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


705 


Rank 


5 


1 ■ 

1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 


86.1% 


7 
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323 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


XII Washington Park 


SCHOOL : 


Broad Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date ^ 


' 1897 


Structural Classification 




Number of Regular Classrooms 


22 



CAPACITY 



Numb- r of Seats (PSD) 


613 


Rank 


15 


Enrollment 


594 


5 


Grade Organization 


K-5 




Load 


97% 

— ■ ■ r*. 





COST EFFICIENCY 



Per Pupil Cost 



$ Amount 
$1,242.00 



Rank 



Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 



.33 



Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 



37.00 



KIlCOMMENUATIONS 



24 
2i 



Option I 



Option li 



Phase .in K-6 



Replace with K-8 



Option III 



Option IV 



Replace with K-8 



Rep lace with K--a 



Option V 

Capital Construction 
I 



Replace with K-8 
Replacement School 
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COMMUNITY ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: XIII WEST END 



RESIDENT POPULATION 



1^0 Total 5-14 Resident Population 




Rank 


1,986 


4 


1990 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 


1,944 


6 


2000 Projected Resident Population 


1,800 


7 


RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Current Percent of 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 




KanK 


67.77% 


2 


1990 Projecter* "^-14 Resident Population 
Attending Pub] School 


1,550 


5 


2000 Projected 5-14 Resident Population 
Attending Public School 


1,450 


4 



MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION 



1980 Total 5-17 Resident Population 



/ 



1980 Minority 5-17 Resident Population 



2,346 



I Rank 



1^,321 



1980 Percent of Minority 5-17 Resident 

I'upulutiun 



56. 3Z 



NEIGHBORHOOD CAPACITY 



Option V 



1,950 



MINORITY RESIDENT POPULATION ATTENDING PUBLIC SCHOOL 



1980 Total 5-17 Minority Resident Population 
A|:tending Public School 



1.161 



Rank 



1980 Percent of 5-17 Minority Population 
Attending Public School 



87.9% 



ERIC 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 



XIII West End 



SCHOOL: 



Althea Street Elementary School 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Construction Date 


1898 1 


Structural Classification 


^ 1 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


7 1 


\ 1 
CAPACITY 








Rank 


Number of Seats (PSD) 




262 ^ 


29 


Enrollment 


154 


30 I 


Grade Organization 


K-2 




Load 


59% 




COST EFFICIENCY 








$ Aaount 


Rank 


Per Pupil Cost 




$1,282.00 


7 1 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.66 ^ 


8 i 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


86.00 


^ 1 


RECOMMliNUATIONS 



Option I 



Close 



Option II 



Close 



Option III 



Close 



Option IV 



C?ose, replace with K-8 



Option V 



Close, replace with K-8 



Capital Construction lOne replacement school for both Althea Street and 

IWillow Street Schools. 
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SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMHUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 



XIII West End 



SCHOOL: 



Asa Messer Elementary School 



STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 



Const ruction Date ' f 


1891 


Structural* Classification 


^ 1 1 


Number of Regular Classrooms 


12' 


CAPACITY 

y ■ , 


Number of Seats (PSDJ 


297 


\ Rank 1 


« 

Enroirment 


• 15A 


30 


Gr^e Organizatfon 

* * 


3-A 






52% ■ p 




COST EFFICIENCY ' 


Per Pupil Co6t 

ft 


$ Aaount 


Rank 


$1,605.00 




Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


,35 


19 


Fuel Oil Coi.t Per Pupil 


83.00 


7 



KECOMHENDATiONS 



Option I 



Option II 



Close 



Renovate to K-8 



Option III 



Renovate to K-8 



OptiOFn IV 



Renovate to K-3 



Option V 
Capital Construction 



Renovate to K-8 

Renovate to K-8 standards; addition of 5. specia:^ 
purpose classrooms and 7 regular classrooms seating 
175^ in addition to current oonstructlon> 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: XIII West End 


SCHOOL: Vineyard Street Elementary School 


STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 


Construction Date 


1883 


Structural Classification 


II 


'Number of Regular Classrooms 


20 


CAPACITY 


• 

Number of Seats (PSD) 


4S5 


Rank 
21 


Enrollment ^ 


321 


19 


Grade Organization 


K-4 ^ 




Load 


71% 




COST EFFICIENCY 


Per Pupil Cost 


$ Amount 


Rank 


$1,277.00 


6 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square foot 


.50f 


5. 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Pupil 


70.00 


12 ^ 

' , - ^ 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Option I 


Close 


Option li 


Renovate to K-8 with language center 


Option III 


Renovate to K-8 with language center * , 


Option IV 


Renovatfe to K-B with language center 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Renovate to K'-S with language center 

Addition of cafetorium and gymnasium; requires addition 
of 5 special purpose classrooms and 6 regular class- 
rooms'. ' 



SCHOOL ASSESSMENT 



COMMUNITY STUDY DISTRICT: 


XIII West End 




SCHOOL: 


Willow Street Elwcntary School 




STRUCTURAL CONDITIONS 

4. 


Ob 

Construction Date 


1874 


Structural Classification 




— — i 


Numbler of Regular Classrooms 


7 



CAPACITY 



Number of Seats (PSD) 



Enrollment 



Cradle Orjianization 



Load 



210 



209 



K-3 



99% 



Ran! 



32 



28 



COST EFFICIENCY 



Per PwpiL Cost 


'$ AoKiunt 


K;ink 


$1,042.00 


1 


Fuel Oil Cost Per Square Foot 


.44 


J. 


Fuel Oil Coat fer Pupil 


30.00 


32 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Oi tion I 


Close 


Opticiv II 


Close 


, Option III 


Close 

f - - - - - 


Option IV 


Close, replace with K-S ' 


Option V 
Capital Construction 


Close, replace with K-8 / 

One replacement School for both Althea Street and 
Willow Street Schools. 
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Appendix F 
THE CONSULTATION PROCESS 

Interview Guides Used In the Consultation Process 

a. Areas for Discussion with School Committee 
Members 

b. Areas for Dlscusjlop with Procldence School 
Principals 

c. Areas forN Discussion with Segment Administrators 

d. Areas for Discussion with Curriculum Supervisors 

e. Areas for Discussion with Parents , Students and 
and Community Groups 

Li st of Individuals and Groups 

a. Phase II Consultations 

b. Phase III Consultations 

Summary of Issues Identified by Groups In Conayltatl 
Process; Phase II (l^ovember, 1979 to January, ;980) 
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Areas for Discussion with School Committee Members 



1 What do you think are the most important issues to be 

examined in planning for a K-8 grade level reorganization? 



2. What advantages and disadvantages do you think would be 
created^i>y a reorganization of the particular schools? 



3. How do you think participants in the school system feel 
about K-8 reorganization? Wliat would be the best approach 
for solicitin<5 their concerns and ideas during the planning 
process? 



4. How do you think parents of students feel about K-8 reorgani- 
sationV What would be the best approach for including parents 
In the planning process? 



5. Are there particular schools which have special strengths 
which can be identified? 



6. What neighborhoods would most benefit from community schools? 



Would you liite to be involved in the K-8 reorganizational 
planning process? Whr^t would be the best way for you to 
participate? 



33: 
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b . Areas for Discussion with Providence School Principals 



What do you think are the most Important Issues to be examlr\ed 
In planning for a K-8 grade level reorganization? 



What advantages and disadvantages do you think would be created 
by a reorganization of your particular school? 



How do you think teachers in your school feel about a re- 
organization? What would be the best approach for soliciting 
their concerns and ideas during the planning process? 



How do vou think parents of students in your school feel about 
a K-8 reorganization? What would be the best approach for in- 
cluding parents in the planning process? 

What do you believe to be the current strengths of your particular 
school? (Curriculum, teachers, enrichment programs, community 
support, school climate, basic skills, sp^x>e, etc.) 



Would you like to be involved in the K-8 reorganizatlonal plan- 
ning process? What would be the best way for you to participate? 
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c. Interview Guides for Segacnt Administrators 



1. What are your concerns about grade level organization? 



2. How do you peircelve principals/ teachers feel about grade level 
school organization? 



3. How do you perceive the cooBiunity^s attitude toward grade level 
organization? 



4. Concerning schools in your area» how would you rate them in terms of: 

a. Economics 

b. Space 

c. Neighborhood Support 

d. Quality 'of Curriculum 



5. What would be the best approach for encouraging direct responses of 
principals to the grade level reorganization? Would you assist URI 
in setting up a dialogue? 



6« What would be the best approach for involving parents xu Infomation 
sharing concerning grade level school reorganization? 



3:hi 
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d. Areas for Discussion with Curriculum Supervisors 



1. For your area of supervision (re^^ding, math, etc.), is there 
mandated curriculum? 



2. What facilities are required to implement the specific curriculum 
utilized in your area? 



3. In terms of your specialized curriculum area, which elementary 
schools have outstanding programs? 



4. In terms of your specialized curriculum area, which middle schools 
have outstanding programs? 



5. Which elementary and/or middle schools do you perceive as objects 
of strong community identification? 



6, What advantages and disadvantages do you think would be created 
by a possible K-8 reorganization? ^ 



7. What do you think are the most important issues to be examined in 
planning for a K-8 grade level reorjganization? 



8. How do you think parents and teachers feel about a possible K-8 
grade, level reorganization? 
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«. Ar€M f< r Dlacuflslon vlth Parenf > Students 



and CoMaunlty Groups 



1. What do you think are the nost Important Issues Involved In planning 
for and lapleMentlng a K-8 grade level reorganization? 



2. What do you think the advantages are for students attending a K-8 
school? 



3. What do you think the disadvantages are for students attending a K-8 
school? 



4. What are your consents on the URI Study Team's preliminary recommenda- 
tions of January, 1980. 



5. Do you fael that the Study's definition of Providence's coamunity 
boundaries is appropriate? 



6. Do you have any recommendations for other groups or individuals to be 
included in this consultation process? 
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PHASE II CONSULTATIONS 
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NAME 

Mayor Vincent Clanci 

Robert lannazzi 
Joseph P. Duffy 
Mary Ross 
Patricia Cole 
Patrick 0*Regan 
Cleveland Kurtz 
Roberto Gonzales 
Josephine DlRuzzo 

Pauline Mulllns 
Mary O'Brien 
Thomas McDonald 

Karen Carrol 
Frank Plcclrllll 
Robert Robert 1 
Aaedlo t>eRobblo 
Anthony Capraro 
Melvln Clanton 

Robert Brooks 
Joseph Almagno 
Joyce Stevos 
Anthony Rayo 
Richard Michael 

John McKenna 
Lynn Smith 

Veretta Jungvirth 
Judith Barry 
Hlcholas Laabros 
Ronald Karnes 
Joseph Dcgnan 
Raymond Creegan 
Ludovlco DelGlzzo' 
Albert Mink 
Raymond Lamore 
Charles Burke 
Ruth Smith 
David Minlcuccl 
Robert Steams 
Anne Bourke 
George Marks 
George West 
Mary Duffy 
Arthur Zarrella 
Joseph Lit tie field 
Jarvis Jones . 
Joseph McGuire 



AFFILIATION/POSITION 

Mayor of Providence 

Providence School Conalttee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 
Providence School Committee 

Segment Administrator 
Segment Administrator 
Segment Administrator 

Art Supervisor 

Language Supervisor 

Reading Supervisor 

Mathematics Supervisor 

Science Supervisor 

Student Services/Social Workers 

Supervisor 

Career/ Voc. Ed, Supervisor 
Supplementary Programs Supe^sor 
Social Studies Supervisor 

Audio Visual/Library Skills 
Supervisor 

Special Education/Pleasant View 
Systemwide Supervisor 

Kennedy /Pr Inc Ipal 

Camden/Principal 

D^Abate/Prineipal 

Uurel Hill/Principal 

Academy & Webster/Principal 

Lauro/Principal 

West/Principal 

Perr//Principal 

Greene/Principal 

Mount Pleaaant/Principal 

Vineyard & Reservoir/Principal 

Bridgham/Principal 

Althe& & Asa Messer/Principal 

Broad/Principal 

Fogarty /Principal 

Stuart/Principal 

Sackett & Lexington/Principal 

Central/Principal 

Hope /Principal 

Bishop/Principal 

Bishop/Asaistant Principar^ ^ 
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DATE OF MEETING 

December 12, 1979 

December 10, 1979 
December 10., 1979 
December 10, 1979 
December 10, 1979 
December 11, 1979 
December 12, 1979 
December 14, 1979 
December 18, 1979 

November 19, 1979 
November 26, 1979 
November 27, 1979 

November 19, 1979 
November 19, 1979 
November 19, 1979 
November 19, 1979 
November 19, 1979 
November 20, 1979 

i 

November 26, 1.979 
November 26, 1979 
November 27, 1979 
November 27. 1979 

November 29, 1979 
November 29, 1979 
December 4, 1979 



November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
November 
liovember 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 



28, 1979 
28, 1979 

28, 1979 

29, 1979 
29, 1979 

29, 1979 

30, 1979 
30, 1979 
30, 1979 
3, 1979 
6, 1979 
6, 1979 

6, 1979 

7, 1979 
7, 1979 
7, 1979 
7, 1979 
7, 1979 
12, 1979 
12, 1979 
12, 1979 



\ 
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PHASE II CONSULTATIONS (Continued) 



NAME 



AFFILUTION/POSITION 



DATE OF MEETING 



Albert Palombo 
Thomas Shanley 
Louis Filippelli 
Peter Davis 
Stephen Kane 
Lucy DiSarro 
Anthony Tutalo 
David McCarthy 
Josephine DeAngelis 
Joseph RenzulH 
Lumnef Jennings 

Marcia Reback 

Paul Gounaris 

Vincent McWilliams 

Sheila Fauteux 
Shannon Donahue 
Rita & Bob Childress 
Mebba Under down 



Howland/Principal 
Hopkins 

Veazie & Crowley/Principal 

Classical/Principal 

King/Principal 

Fox Point/Principal 

Flynn/Pri^icpal 

Williams/Principal 

Williams /Assistant Principal 

Bridghdm/ Assistant Principal 

West/Assistant Principal 

Providence Teachers Union 



ALP/Director 
Providence PTO 



December 12, 1979 

December 13, 1979 

December 13, 1979 

December 13, 1979 

December 14, 1979 

December 14, 1979 

December 14, 1979 

December 14, 1979 

December 14, 1979 

December 21, 1979 

December 21, 1979 

January 10, 1980 
January 3, 1980 



January 3, 1980, January 9, 

Broad Street January 9, 1980 

Francis Crowley January 9, 1980 

Academy Avenue/George J. West Januar^^ 9, 1980 

Mount Pleasant Tutorial January^ 9, 1980 



3:h 
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PHASE IIllpONSULTATlONS 



ORGANIZATION REPRESENTED DATE OF MEETING 

Opportunities Industrialization Center ot Rhode Island (OIC) April 22, 1980 

Academy Avenue Elementary School PTA . \ April 23, 1980 

Francis J. Crowley Elementary School PTA t April' 23, 1980 

Mount Pleasant Tutorial Program April 23, 1980 

Urban League of Rhode Island April 24, 1980 

NAACP of Rhode Island April 24, 1980 

Ministerial Alliance April 24, 1980 

South Ptovidence Tutorial Program April 24, 1980 

Title I District Advisory Committee April 28, 1980 and 

y ^ May 13, 1980 

Hope Neighborhood Association, Silver Lake Annex ' May 2, 1980 

Center, Inc, Youth Education Ptogram 

DaVinci Center for Community Progress May 2, 1980 

Fox Point Elementary School PTA May 5, 1980 

Fox Point Community Organization May 5, 1980 

People Acting Through Community Effort (PACE) May 13, 1980 

Federal Hill Tutorial Program May 13, 1980 

East Side Area Committee for School Closings May 14, 1980- 

Washington Park Community Center May 14, 1980 

Joslin Community Development Corporation May 14, 1980 

Hartford Park Comunity Cent^ May 14, 1980 

^West Broadway Area Parents ' - ' May 21, 1980 

George J. West Middle School Student Council May 21, 1980 

Nathan BisVyop Middle School Student Council liay 28, 1980 

Oliver Hazard Perry Middle School Student Council May 29, 1980 

Roger Williams Middle School Student Council May 29, 1980 ^ 



330 
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SUMMARY OF ISSUES IDENTIFIED BY GROUPS IN 
CONSULTATION PROCESS; PHASE II 
(November, 1979 to January, 1980) 
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CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Educational Programs 

» 


* Curriculum 

. Additional emphasis on basic skills 
. Additional physical activities for 

older students 
. Additional enrichment-type electives 
for younger students 
Discipline (limit-setting) 
Self-contained vs. departmentalized 
approacn 

Child-centered vs. subject-centered 
approach * 


Student Assignment l> 


Selection of students 

Impact on current assignment pattern 

iranspor uation 


School Building Management 


Physical organization of grades within 

building (space utilization) 
Hours for entering and exiting school 
. Safety concerns (halls, recess, busses) 
Administrative approach 


Administration 


Certification of teachers and adminis- 
trators 

Potential loss of Jobs 

Selection of teachers to participate 
in year I 

Reduction of itinerant teachers 

Length of implementation 

Necessity of pre- and in-service train- 
ing/education , 
^ Conmitment of sydtem 


TEACHERS' UNION 


CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


School Building Hanagement 


Safety 


Adalnittratlon 


Certification of teachers and adminis- 
trators 


3 iU 




SCHOOL QPMMITTEE MEMBERS 



CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Student Assignment 


Relationship of demographics to 
student assignment 


School Building Management 


Safety 

Personnel reassignment 


Administration 


Certif icaki^on of teachers and adminis^ 

' trators • 
Economic savings 
Reuse of closed facilities 
Facilities management 


Comnunity^ Support 
• 


Impact of reorganized school on 
neighborhood 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


ft / 


CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES 


Student Assignment 


Impact on desegregation. 

• 


Administration 


Economic savings 

New school construction 

Reuse of closed facilities 


Community Support 


Neighborhood school concept 
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REPRESENTATIVES OF PARENTS' GROUPS 



■ CATEGORY OF ISSUE 


SPECIFIC ISSUES- 


Educational Programs 


- - * , , 

Programs following students 

. Bilingual 

. Gifted 
Special Educrrlon 

. Title I 
Increase in recreation activities 


Student Assignment 


Impact on desegregation 


School Building Management 


Safety (recess, busses, halls) 
Traffic 

Hours for entering and exiting 
school 


Adolnistration 


Reuse of school buildings 
Capacity estimates need redefining 


Community Support 


Loss of neighborhood school 
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Appendix G 

SUMMARY OF CURRENT RHODE ISLAND 
CERTIFICATION METHODS AND REQUIREMENTS 
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Appendix G 



A. METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 

Certification for Rhode Island Institutions 

a. Elementary Teacher 

b. Secondary Principal 

c. Elementary Teacher 

1) Provisional 

2) Professional 

II • Certification by Transcript Evaluation 

a. Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
and Principals 

III. Certification by Reciprocity 

Interstate Certification Conpact 

a. Elementary and Secondary Teachers 
and Principals 

IV- Requirements for Middle School Indorsement 

a. Elementary Teacher 

b. EleiLentary Principal ^ 

c. Secondary Teacher \^ 

d. Secondary Principal 




TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN RHODE ISLAND 



Types of Certification 



provisional 
certificate 



professional 
certificate 



temproary 

provisional 

certificate 



(rarely 
used) 



Issued in all areas of certification 
valid 3-6 years 

not renewable, holder most quality for 
professional certificate at end of period 

certificate is extendable for individuals 
who are. unable to secure teaching experience. 

issued in all areas of certification 
valid -or life 

requires 3 years experience in Rhode Island 
varying amounts of course work 

does not require bachelor's degree 

issued only in two areas (vocational education 

and school nursing) 

valid one year period 

renewal granted upon successful teaching experience 
aiul minimum of six semester hours of basic course 
work 



special . issued only in elementary, education 
provisional .requires bachelor's degree 

certificate . position with cooperating teacher in an approved 
training program required 
. minimuiD 18 semester hours of education course 

work 
. not renewable 

. must qualify for provisional certificate within 
one year ^ 

substitute ' issued in all areas 
certificate' . valid \75 days in school year 

. same requirements as provisional certificate 



student 
teacher 
certificate 



issued in all areas 
valid for si,x months 



emergency 
certificate 



valid for one year 

issued in shortage areas to individuals who do 
not qualify for provisional certificate 
issued upon application pf Superintendent after 
July 1, If he/she cannot find fully certified 
person 

State Dept. of Education must verify shortage 
renewable given - successful teaching experience 
- six semester hrs. of credit 

toward certification requirements 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 

Teacher Certification for Rhode Island Institutions 
a. Elementary Teacher 



State Department of Education 
approves institution's program 
for 5-year period. 



Upoi^oii!pTetTon^^deg« 

30 semester house of education courses and 6 to 12 
semester hours of practice teaching, university 
forwards student's application (lOOI), official 
transcripts and recommendation for oertif ication to 
the State Department of Education. 



^ppTTcan^T^Tssue^^^rovTs 
certificate. 



Within six years, applicant must have Master's Degree 
or 36 approved semester hours beyond Bachelors plus 
3 years successful teaching in Rhode Island in the 
elementary area. AppTicant is granted professional 
certificate. ' 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 

Teacher Certification for Rhode Island Institutions 

b* Secondary Teacher 



State Dept. of Education 
approves institution's 



I 



Upon completion of degree requirec^nts, 
including 18 semester hours of education 
courses, minimum of 6 semester hours of 
practice teaching, plus varying amounts 
of required sentster hours (18-36) in 
specific subject area; university forwards 
student's application (1001) , official 
transcripts & recommendations for 
certification ^g^^g^j^^Jm^^^mj^^^^^ 



State Dept. 
of Education 
processes 
SPDlication 



lapplicanT^"""'^""" 

lis issued a provisiona l! 
Icertificate 



Within six years, appTicanMnus^Iav^^^^^" 

Master's Decree or 36 approved semowtur hourt 
^ subject area beyotod Bachelors, plus 3 
years sucessful teaching in Rhode Island 
in secondary area. Applicant is granted 
professional certificate 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 
I. Principal Certification for Rhode Island Institutions 
c. Elementary School Principal 
1 . Provisional 



Eligibility for a 
Rhode Island ele- 
mentary school 
teacher's certlftrAf^ 



TEster'^Tegre^" 
or 36 approved 
semester hours 
beyond Bachelor's 
De^jje^^^^^^^^^ 



^TFteei^approve^semester 
hours of courses in admin- 
istrative and supervisory 
service in elementary 
school including: 

- elementary school 
organization and 
admin is t rat ion 

- supervision of in- 
struction in ele- 
mentary school 

- elementary curriculum 



Three years 
successful 
teaching ex- 
perience in 
elementary 
^rades^^^^ 



rrovTsIonar" 

elementary 
school 
principal 's 
certificate 
(valid for 



2. Prof ei3sional 



ProvTsTonal^BTe- 
nentary school 
principal's 
certificate 



P^teet^approvJ^semeste^^^ 

hours of study beyond either 
a Master^s Degree or 36 houri 
b^vnnH Bachelor's Decree 



TEre^year^suc^" 

cessful experience 
as a supervising 
principal in an 
elementary school 



?ro7e88?onal 

elementary 

school 

principal's 

certificate 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATIOW 
Principal Certification for Rhode Island Institutions 

d. Secondary School Principal 
1 . Provisional 



Eligibility for a 
Rhode Island 
secondary school 
^#^rhpr*a ci>rt: t f Icate 



Master's Degree 
or 36 approved 
semester hours 
beyond Bachelor's 
Degree 



I 



Fitteen approved semester 
hours of courses in admin- 
istrative and supervisory 
service in secondary 
school including: 

- secondary school 
organization and 
administration 

- supervision of In- 
struction in 
secondary school 

- secondary curriculum 



Three years 
successful 
teaching ex- 
perience In 

secondary 
^rade^^^^^ 



Provisional 

school 
principal's 
certificate 
(valid for 
jjji£g^^ears^ 



2. Professional 



Provisional 
secondary schooV 
principal *8 
j^rti^ficat^^^ 



fifteen approved semester 
lours of study beyond either 
Master's Degree or 36 hours 
>e^on^^achelo^^^eg£g^^ 



Three years sue- 
cessful experience 
as a supervising 
principal in a 
secondary school 
in Rhode Island 



ProTessional 

secondary 
school 
principal's 
r^rtificate^ 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 
II. Certification by Transcript Evaluation 



Elementary and Secondary Teachers and Principals 



Submit official college transcript 
and completed application form to 
^h^^tatj^egajtMn^o^Educatl^^ 



Certification consultant evaluates 
college course work in light of 
requirements for requested certi- 



I 



Individua!nr 
informed of 
certification 
deficiency on 
status form, \ 



or 



Individual is 
issued a 
provisional 
certificate 
in appropriate 
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METHODS OF CERTIFICATION 

III. Certification by Reciprocity 
Interstate Certification Compact 
Elementary arid Secondary Teachers and Principals 



Que of state candidate 
submits official college 
transcript and application 
form 



i. 



Completion of program 
from approved teacher 
training Itistltutlon 
^^^en^ig^sj^j^^^^ 



or 



Automatic issuance 
of provisional 
ci^rtificate 



1 



Three years of experience 
teaching in sending state 
in last seven years while 
holding appropriate 
certification 



1^ ' 



■eric 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL ENDORSEMENT 
a. Elementary Teacher 



Six semester hours of approved study 


Required: 


Adolescent psychology 


Choice of 


Methods of teaching subject 


one: 




area In secondary/middle 




school 




Middle school curriculum 



Plus 



Persons holding an elementary certificate without an endorsement for 
middle schools may continue to teach In grades 5-6 of a middle schools 



b. Elementary Principal 



Six semester 


hours of approved study 


Required: 


Adolescent psychology 


Choice of 




one: 


Organization and adminis- 




tration of middle school 




Middle school curric^^yg 



Effective 10/1/73* 



*Per8on8 presently engaged as teachers or principals in the middle 
, school shall be eligible to continue to perform in their present 
capacity under their certificates now held. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR MIDDLE SCHOOL ENDORSEMENT 
c. Secondary Teacher 



Six semester hours of approved study 


Required: 


Child psychology 


Choice of 




one: 


Middle school curriculum 




Methods of teaching reading 




Methods of teacuing subject 




area on elementary school level 



Persons holding a secondary certificate without an endorsement for 
midqle schools may continue to teach their field in grades 7 and 8 
of a middle school. 



d. S econdary Principal 



Six semester hours of approved study 



Required: Child psychology 



Choice of 

one: . Organization and administration 
of middle schools 
, Middle school curriculum 



Effective 10/1/73* 



*Persoas presently engaged as teachers and princifJals in the middle 
school shall be eligible to continue to perform in Iheir present 
capacity under their certificates now held. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHQOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS f, 2. and 3 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OP OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PUASINC*-IW PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, Ai'D 3 



SCHOOL: Althea Street RlfmPT^rarv Srhool 

19/9-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: K-2 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION 



Replace Althea and Willow Str^^f ^^rhoola 
with one K-8 school 



j YE/R 1 GOAL: 

Extend to K-3 


pcn*lOAn ProjprfpH Enrollment: IQS ** 
ia70-iQftn Psn CApAcltv: 9^9 
PSD Pr'^j^^r^H AvAllable Space: ^7 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


AdJ ukt^d 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



YEAR 2 GOAL: 

Close 



Year 2 Projected Eniollment: IQS 
Year 2 Projected Capacity: of^o 
Year 2 Projected Available Space : na 



YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adju8te4 

Cnrollmenc 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Send 195 to new Asa Messer (K-3) 


0 


NA 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
XX 



Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 



XX 



XX 



Year 3 Projected Available Space : XX 



*PSD-Providence School Dep^ttcment 
Not*-: Nuiierals in parentheses in Strategy sections injlicate grade levels. 

** PSD 1980 Projected Enrollment Includes grade 3 enrollment. 



YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



'eric 
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Appendix H 

SIMULATION OF IMP. ZMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1» 2. AND 3 



SCHOOL: Academy Avenue Elementary School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; K-5 

OPTION V RtCCMMENDATION: Close 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Unchanged 



YEAR 1 Strategy 



XX 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment:^ 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



XX 



264 



56 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



XX 



IJL 



YEAR 2 goal: 

t Unchanged 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 
Year 2 I'rojectcU Capacity: 
Year 2 Projected Available Snace: S6 



YEAR 2 Strategy 



XX 



Adjusted 

Enrollment 



Adj usted 
Available Space 



XX 



XX 



YEAR 3 GOAL : 
Close 



YEAR 3 StrateRy 



Senci 264 to Hopkins 



Year 3 Projected Enrollment: Jf^L, 

Year 3 Projected Capacity: 320^ 

Year 3 Projected Available Space; 56 



tm^nt 



Adjusted 

Enrolimen': 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



NA 



*PSD-Frovidence School Departi 
Note: Numerals in partnthesei^ in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1. 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Asa Messe'r Elementary School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 3-5 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Continue with construction plan 


PSD*1980 Prolected Enrollment: 135 
1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 297 
PSD Prolected Available Space; na 


YEAR I Strategy 


Adj us ted 
Enrol laent 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


Send 135 to I ^iuro (3-5) 


0 


NA 




YEAR 2 GOAL: 
Open as new K-8 


Year 2 Projected Enrolli&ent: . 0 
Year 2 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 2 Projected Available Spnce: 650 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Receive 195 from Althea (K- 3) 
Receive 135 from Lauro (3-5) 


195 
330 


455 
320 




YEAR 3 COAL: 

Unchang i 


Year 3 Projected fSorollmeiu: 330 
Year, 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 3 Projected Available Sc»ace: 320 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adi jsted 
Enrollaent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 200 from Stuart (5-8) 


5'30 


120 



*PSD-Provi Jence School Departiaent 
Note : Numerals in parentheses i:"" Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 



SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Broad Street Elementary School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; K-5 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION; Replace with nev K-8 school 



YFAR I GOAL: 

Unchanged 


PSD*1980 Prolected Enrollment: 62S 
1979tl980 PSD Capacity: 613 
PSD I'rolected Available Space: ~12 


YEAR I Strategy 


Adj us ted 
Enrollment 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


XX 

1 


XX 


XX 




YEAR 2 goal: 

Unchanged 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 

Year 2 Projected Capacity: 613 

Year 2 Projected Available Space; NA 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Spoce 


XX 


XX 


XX 




\ YEAR 3 GOAL: 

Close/open replacement K-8 


Year 
Year 
Year 


3 Projected Enrol Ink-iU : 625 
3 Projected Capacity: 650 
3 Projected Available Space: 25 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


A$rjusled 
Available Space 


Transfer 500 enrollment to replacement 
school 

Send 125 to new Wlllians (K-8) 


125 
0 

I 


NA 
NA 


"^PSD-Providence School Department 




> 





Not£: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PUASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1. 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Camden Atfenne F.lPim.ntary 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: K^A 

OPTION V rJCOMMENDATION; K-8 Model Magnet 



YEAR I GOAL: 

Extend to K-5; receive from 
Crowley 


PSDM980 Proiected Enrollment: A 10 
1979-1980 FSD CaDacitv: 806 
PSD Proiected Available Space: 396 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adj us ted 
Enrollment 


Adj usted 
Available Space 


Retain 61 from grade extension (5) 
receive 246 from Crowley (K-5) 


A71 
717 


335 
89 




YEAR 2 GOAL'- 

Unchanged 


Year 2 Pro:! ec ted Enrollment: 717 
Year 2 Projected Canaeity: 650 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: -*67 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 




YEAR j GOAL: 

Unchanged 

/ 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 717 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 3 Projected Available Space;: -67 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjus*-^d 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Send 67 to Hopkins (K-5) 


650 


0 

1 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 



SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS I, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Francis J. Crowlev Mpmnrial Ripmpnrary ^..^""1 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: ^ 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Close 



YEAR I GOAL: 
Close 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment; 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



246 



293 



NA 



YEAR I Strategy 


Ad J usted 
Enrollaent 


Adj usted 
Available Space 


Send 246 to Camden (K-5) 


0 


NA 

1 



YEAH 2 goal: 
XX 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: XX 
Yenr 2 rrojecied Capacity: XX 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: XX 


YEAH 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 




YEAR 3 COAI : 
XX 


Year 3 I*rojc(iled EiiroJ liMcnL : XX 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: XX 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: XX 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjustec 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



*PSD-Provldenc^ School Departaenc 
Note: Nunei.al8 in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: William D' Abate Mpmnr^;.^ Fipn.pnr..y q.v,^^ 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: K-4 



OPTION V RECOMMENDATION; Ren ovate to K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Extend to K-5 


PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: 352 
1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 500 
PSD Projected Available Space: 148 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


Retain 85 from grade extension (5) 


437 


63 



YEAR 2 goal: 

Unchanged 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: ^37 
Year 2 Projected Capacity; 650 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: 63 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adj us ted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 




YEAR 3 COAL: 
Extend to K-6 


Year 3 Projected fuirol Imk-hl : 437 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: 213 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Ad justed 
Available Space 


Retain 85 from grade extension (6) 
Receive 67 from West (6) 


522 
589 


128 
61 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 



SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR FQASING-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: VAmtxnA U Flynn Flpni-^nf^ry g^>^^^^^ 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: ^"5 

OPTION V MPrOMMRMDATION: Model Magnet 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Unchanged 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



466 



YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



YEAR 2 goal: 
Extned to K-6 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 
Vear 2 Projected Cipacity: 
Year 2 Projected Available Space :^j^ 



YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Retain 80 from grade extension (6> 

1 


546 


104 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
Extend to K-7 



Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: 104 



YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
EnrolJiiient 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Retain 80 from grade extension (7) 


626 


24 



*PSD-Provid«nce School Dtpartaent 
Note: Nu««r«l» in p«r«nthe«e« in Strategy sections indicate grade level*^ 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
KIVE YEAR PHASi:<C-IN PROCESS 
VEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



Mary E. Fogarty Elementary School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; k-4 

OPTION V RECOMIENDATION;. Renovatfc to K-H 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Extend to K-5 


PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment; 
1979-1980 PSD Capacity: b2b 
PSD Projected Available Space: 185 


YEAR I Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adj usted 
Available Space 


Retain 62 from grade extension (5) 
Receive 90 from Williams (5) 


502 
592 


123 
33 



YEAR 2 goal: 
Extend to K-6 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment; 392 
Year 2 Projected CUipucity: 650 
Year 2 Projected Available Space; 258 


YtiAK 2 Strategy 


AdJ usted 
EnrolloKfnt 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Retain 62 from grade extensxon (6) 


454 


196 




YEAR 3 GOAl. : 
Extend Co K-7 


Yt-nr 3 Projt-m-d luirol Imt-iiL : 4.^^ 
Year 3 Projected Capacity; ^50 
Year 3 Projected Available Space; iq^ 


YEAR 3 Si rate[;y 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Aq J usted 
Available Space 


Retain 62 from grade extension (7) 


516 


134 



* PSD- Providence School Department 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sectionsr indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OP OPTION V BY SCl\OOL 
FIVE YEAR PUASINC*IN PROCESS \ 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Fnv Vnint F^amo»^ory 5:nhon1 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; K-5 



OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



YEAR I GOAL: 
Extend to K-6 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: A07 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 517 
PSD Projected Available Space: 110 



YEAi^ I Strategy 



Adjusted 
Enrollsent 



.AdJ uated 
Available Space 



Retain 50 from grade extension (6) 



457 



60 



YEAR 2 goal: 

Extend to K-7 



AH. 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment:: 
Year 2 Projected Capacity: 
Vftar 2 Projected Available Space; 193 



650 



YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Spuc^e 


Retain 50 from" grade extension (7) 
Kc< Mve 80 from King (K-5) 


507 
587 


143 
63 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
Extend to K-8 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 587 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Ye^r 3 Projected Available Space: 63 


YEAR 3 Strategy 

< 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Retain 50 from grade extension (8) 


637 


13 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note : Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 



SIMULATION OF -IMPLEMENTATION OP OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AKD 3 



SCHOOL: .Tr.hn Hnwiflnri F1 omooha.-y cj^hAnl. 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 



OPTION V RECOMMENDATION :__£lafifi. 



I YEAR 2 goal: 



XX 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: ^ 
Yeur 1 Projected Capacity: _ 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: 



XX 



XX 



YEAR 1 


COAL: _ 
Close 


PSD*1980 Projected Er 
1979-1980 PSD Capacit 
PSD Projected Availal 


rollment: 238 

324 

Space: NA 


YEAR 1 


Strategy 




Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Send 
Send 


130 to King (4) 
108 to Bishop (5) 




108 
0 


NA 
NA 



YliAK 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Availttbio Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



YEAR 3 goal: 



XX 



YEAR 3 Strategy 



XX 



Year 3 Projected Enrollment: „ 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: _ 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: 



XX 



"XT 



Adjusted 

Enrollment 



XX 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



XX 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note: Numeral, in parenthe.es in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OP OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PUASING-IN PROCESS 

YEARS 1. 2, AND 3 ^ \ 



19 79-1960 GRADE STRUCTURE: ^ 

OPTION V iigrnMMBMnATTQN! Renovate to K-8 



(VAK I COAL: 
Rxtend to K-7 


pc;p*]9f^r) PiP/^jorr^H Rnrollment: 506 
i070-iQAn Psn rap^cltv: 586 
PSD Prftjftrtff^ AvAllAble Space: 80 


YEAR t Strategy 


Adjusted 
EurollaenC 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


"Rf^run 71 from grade extension X7) 




577 


9 


r 









YEAR 2 GOAL: 
Extend to K-8 


Yftfir ^ PfnJ<»rt-«d Enrollment: 577 
v^oir 7 Pfoj#trr«a CapAcitv: 650 
Year 2 Pr^J-^^r^d Available Space: 73 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Retain' 71 from grade extension (8) 

\ 


648 


2 



f^R 3 GOAL: 
Unchanged 


A/ 51 

v«iir ProJect!<>d Enrollment: 

Y**r 1 Projact.d Capacitv: 

v«jir 1 Projected Available Space: 2 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Ad J us ted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



*PSD-Providence School Departaent 
Not*;: Niuier.ls in p.rentheso in Strategy section* indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Dr, Martin Lather King, ,Tr. Ri ^^nu^nr^iry ^ii/mJ 




(' 


iQ7Qll9aO GRADE STRUCIURE: K-3 






^^^^^^f «t »f?/^n*jtii?MnATTnw. Renovate to K-8 









YEAR IGOAL: 
Receive from Howland; extend to 



K-4 



PSD*1980 Projected^ Enrollinent>_^:^:^^^i!Ll. 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: ^=^^^650 

PSD Projected Available? Space: 



YEAR 1 Strategy . 


Adjusted 
Enrol luent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 

4 

1 


XX 


XX 


*■ 1 


YEAR 2 goal: 
Extend to K-5 


Y*.flr 2 Prn^P^ted Enrollment: 555 

Vi...r V l»rnj«.rLud C^pacitv: 650 

Vi^ar 2 Prnjerted Available Soace : 95 


YEAR 2 Strategy - 


Adjusted \ 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


^ 

125 ratained from grade extension (5) 
Send 80 to Fox Point 


680 , 
600 


.-30 
50 



YRAR 3 COAL: 
Extend to K-6 


Yi-.ir 4 PrnjucLi^d EiiroiiuitinL : 600 

YPAr % Projerted Capacity: i 

year 3 Projected Available Space: 50 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Au jus ted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Retain 125 fro^ grade extension (6) 

1 


725 

\ 





*PSD-Provldence School Department * 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade level* 

** PSD Projected 1980 Enrollment reflects grade extension to K-A and receiving 
grade A from Howland. \ ' 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: laurel Hill Avenue Eleaentarv School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 2-4 

OPTION V RECOMM N >ATION: Cloae 



3 

3? 



YLAR I GOAL: 
Extend to \-b 


PSDM980 Projected Enrollment: 262 

I979-I980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Prelected Available Space: 170 


\£AK i Strategy 


Adjusted 
Ehrollaent 


AdJ usted 
Available Space 


P ive 108 from Ralph (1) 
1 Ki^' .n 50 from grade extension (5) 


370 
A20 


62 
12 



YEAR 2 GOaL: 

Close 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: . 420 
Year 2 Projected Capacity: ^32 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: KA 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Send A?0 to new Perry (1 5) 


0 


NA 




YEAR i goal: 
XX 


Year 3 Projected Entollment: XX 

Year 3 Projected Capacity: XX f 

Year 3 Projected Av<» liable Spaca: XX 


YEAR i Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrol ImenjD 


AdJ usted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



^ — ^ ^ . 

■^PSD-Provldence School Departaent 
Note: Nuiaeral? In parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grede levels. 
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SIMULATIO?. OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
r^IVE I'iiASINC-IN PROCESS 

YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: fjirl G — Laurn Klamantanr Schaol 

1579-1980 CIADE STRUCTURE: K-4 



OPTION V RECOMMEMDAtlON; Renovte to K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Receive froa Willow and 
Asa Measer 


PSD*19aO ?ro1ected Enrollnent: 276 
197|-l9aO MD Capacity: 671 
PSD Prolected Available Space: 395 


YEAR 1 Stratejy 


Ad J ua ted 

Enrollaent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 195 from Willow (K-2) 
Receive 135 from Asa Hesaer (3-5) 
Receive 45 from Willow (3) 


471 
606 
1 651 


200 
65 
20 



YEAR 2 coal: 
Extend to K-5 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 651 
Year 2 ProiecLctl Capiicity; 650 
Year 2 Projected AvallaHle Space: o 


YZAR 2 Strit-J^jr 


Adjuatsd 

Enrollment 


Adjuated 

Available Splice 


66 retained from grade extension (5) 
Send 135 back to Asa Measer 


717 
582 


-67 
68 



YEAR 3 COAL: 

Extend to K-6 \ 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 582 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 3 Projected Available! Space: 


YEAR 3 Strategy / 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Ad J us ted 
Available Space 


66 retained from grade exteaalon (6) 


648 


2 



*PSD>Providence School DjpartMsnt 
W ctt ; Munerala in p«r«nch«t«« in Strategy ••ctlonM ladicacc grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION 0^ OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PUASING-Ii* PROCESS 
YEAr.S 1, 2, AN& 3 



SCHOOL: 



Lexington Avenue Elementa ry Sc\iqg1 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; K-4 _\ 



OPTION V RKCQMMENDATION ; Close 



YEAR I COAL: 
Close 



YEAR I Strategy 



Ser. I 150 to Sackett (K-4) 
Send 170 to Vineyard (K-5) 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



350 



349 



NA 



Adj usced> 
Enrollment 



170 
0 



A<' 18 ted 
Available Space 



NA 
NA 




YEAR 2 goal: 
XX 



YEAR 2 Strategy 



XX 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 

Year 2 i^rojcctcd Capacity: _ 

Year 2 Projected Available Space: 



XX 



XX 



XX 



Adjusted 

Enrollment 



XX 



Adjusted 

Available Space 



XX 



YEAR 3 COAL 



XX 



XX 



Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 



Year 3 Projected Available Space :_XX 



XX 




*PSD-Proyid€nce Sctiotfl^-:'*rt»ent 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OP OPTKM V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAK PHASINC-IM PROCESS 
YEAftS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Ralph Street Ele ««ntarv Srhool 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; K-1 

OmOM V IBCCfgimATIOM; Clo«e 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Close 


PSD*1980 Projected Er 
1979-1980 PSD Capacit 
PSD Projected Avallal 


irollment: 198 

235 

>le Soace: HA 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollaent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Send 108 to Uurel Hill (1) 
Send 90 to Webster (K) 

■ 


90 
0 


NA 

NA 



YEAR 2 goal: 
XX 


Wm^Y^ 1 Vrt^jmntLmA EnrollMiit: ^ 
YAJir 1 Prn]ctr r<^<l CapacitVl 

Y«*r 2 IhrojftctAd Available Soace: XX 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjuated 

Enrollment 


Adjuated 

Available Space 


XX 

1 


XX 


XX 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
XX 


y*Ar 1 Projected EarollAient : XX 
Y^Ar % Projected Canaeitv: XX 
Year 2 Proiected Available Space: XX 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjuated 
Enrollaent 


Adjisted 
Avallal la Space 


XX 


XX 

1 


XX 

• 



*FSD-Provid3nce School Departatnt 
Note; Huaarals in paranthaaas in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Resery^jr Avghm p Fl^mpnrary Srhnn I 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 

OPTION V ftFr^^MF^^^^'^^^^J' Replace w.ch K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Unchangxrd 



PSD*1980 Projected Znrollment: 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



195 
TIT 



YEAR 1 Strategy 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



Adj us ted 
Available Space 



XX 



XX 



XX 



Ylft^R 2 GOAL' 



Unchanged 



YEAR 2 Strategy 



XX 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: _ 

Year 2 rrojcclc-d Ca|>iicUy: 

Year 2 Projected Available Space: 



195 



17 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



XX 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



XX 



Y 3 GOAi 
Unchanged 



YEAR 3 Strategy 



XX 



Year i Projected Enrollment; 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 
Year 3 Projected Available Space :_JJ 



• Adjusted 
Enrollment 



XX 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



XX 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade .eveU, 
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swsajaim or XMrLOBnuifls or obivm t k school 



SOKMIL: 



K-5 



Bcnovate to w-S 



K«e«lT* fro* Uxii^coa 


PfD*1980 Projected U 
1979-1980 PSD Capacli 
no Projected Arailal 


irollMnt: 325 
rw: 505 
>le SfMce: 180 


TIAI 1 Scr«C«tr 


Adjusted 
Enrollaent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 130 froa Lexington (K-4) 




475 


30 

* o 



YEAR 2 coal: 
Ixttnd to K-6 


Yt-ir 9 Pi-Aj*rf«a Chrollaent: 475 
YMr 2 ^^ojict^d Available Soace:, 175 


YEAR 2 Stratify 


Adjusted 
EnrollAcnc 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


R«tiilfi )0 from grade extension (6) 


525 


75 



*P8D-Provld«nc« School DaparCMnt 
NotiJ Huatrtli In ptr«nthai«s in Stratagy aactiona indicata grade levels. 
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YEAP 3 COAL: 
Extend to K-7 


YMr % Prnj^rted Enroll^nt: 525 
Yfi>*r 'i Projected CiiAcitv: 650 
Ym^r 1 Projected Pliable Snace: 125 1 


YEAil 3 Strategy 


Ad J ua ted 
Enrollaenx 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Retain 50 fron grade extension (7) 


575 


75 



ERIC 



SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOCL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND'3 



SCHOOL: Veazie Street Elg p^nfary Srhnnl 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: ^"^^ 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: 



Close 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Close 



YEAR I Strategy 



I 



Sera 270 to Windmill (K-6) 



YEAR 2 goal: 
XX 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
XX 



YEAR 3 Strategy 



XX 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment:^ 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



270 



NA 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



0 



Adj-isted 
Available Space 



NA 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: _ XX 
Year 2 Pro^ect^'d Capacity: XX 
Year 2 Projected Available Space :_jqj^ 



Yaat 3 Projected Enrollmtint: 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 



XX 



Yeir 3 Projected Available Space; 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



XX 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



XX 



*PSD-Providence School Department , 
Note: Numerals in parenthaae. in Strategy sections Indicate grade Isvels. 



J 



YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX^ 


XX 



ERIC 
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SIMUUTIOM OF IMPLEMENTATION^ Or OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1> 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Vine yard StrP^f RlPtn^nrary .qrhnni 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 with Language Center 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Receive from Lexington 


PSD*1980 Proiected Enrollment; 345 
W79-1980 PSD Caoacltv; 455 
PSD Projected Available Soace; 110 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Avsilsble Space 


Receive 170 from Lexington 


515 


-60 




YEAR 2 goal: 
Extend to K-5 


Year 2 Proiected Earollnent: 515 
Year 2 Protected CaPMcitv: 650 
Year 2 Proiected Available Space: 13> 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


Retain 48 from grade extension (5) 


563 


87 




YEAR 3 GOAL: 
Extepd to K-6 


Year 3 Proiected Earollndnt; 561 
Year 3 Proiected Capacity: 6^0 
Yaar 3 Proiected Available Space: 87 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrol Imeat 


Adjusted 
Avail^le Space 


Retain 48 from grade extension (6) 


6x1 


39 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Note: Numerals In parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLErfZNTATION OP OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASIMG-IN PROCESS 
YEARS I, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Webster Avenue frtfmgntarv Schoal 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION :_^fll£lfllil±l_ 



ERIC 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Extend to K-5 



PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 



150 



370 



120 



YEAR i Strategy 



Retriin 31 from grade extension (5) 
Receive 90 from Ralph (K) 



Adjusted 
Enrollment 



281 
371 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



89 
-1 



YEAR 2 goal: 
J Extend lo K-& 



371 



Year 2 Projected Earoll«ient: 

Yoor 2 Projected Capacity: 

V n i>«.^4a/«i-a/i Available Space; 279 

«i » »vj**>««»««- ' " 



650 



Y£AM 2 Strategy 



Retain 31 from grade extension (6) 



AdjMtid 

Enrollment 



'402 



Adjusted * 
Available Spaco 



248 



*PSD-Providence School Department 
Ze: Numeral, in parentheaes in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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1 . -~ 

YEAR 3 GoAL: 

Extend to K-7 


Year 3 Projected En re 
Year 3 Projected Caps 
Year 3 Projected Avai 


iiHii.rti ! 402 
^iryr 650 

lAhle ApAce: 248 


YIAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Arljusted X 
Available Space 


Retain 31 from grade extension (7) 

n 

f 


433 


217 




SIMJUTION OF IMPLHMENTATION OP OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING- IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Willow Street Elementary School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: K-3 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Replace Willow anH Alrh^^ ^th r.r.^ K-8 srhnnl 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Close 


P?;n*igAO Proji^rf^d Enrollment: ^^"2) 
lQ7Q-lQftO PSD Capar^itv: 

PSD Projected Available Space: 


\^ 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Send 195 to Lauro (K-2) 
Send 45 to Lauro (3) 

I 


c« 

0 
0 


NA 


i_ : ; — ■ 


'year 2 GOAL: 
Closed ^ 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment; XX 
Yirnr 7 Prnjc'rfod C/ipai:itv : XX 
Year 2 Projected Available Soace: XX 


YEAH 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

EnrollmerC 


... A 

Aojuscn 

iWaiiuble Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 




YEAR 3 GOAL: 
XX 

• 


Year 
Yea. 
Year 


3 Projected Ear 
3 Projected Cap 
3 Projected Ava 


ollmint: XX 
acitv. XX 
liable Space :JQC 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enroliiaeni 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX , 


XX 


XX 



*PSD-Providence School OeparCaienc 
Note: Hu»er«l* in p«renth«»"»« Irv Strategy sections indica:e grade levels 
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SimATIOM OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAK PHASUiC-Ill PBOCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AMD 3 



SCHOOL: mnM«m R«•,^««^ y.1«»..«fairy 

K79-IM0 GKAOB STIOCTUIE: K-5 

O/riOM V IBCOMItHDATIOM; ftenovate to K-8 



YEAR 1 COAL: 
b(t«nd to K-6 and receive froa 
Veazle 


PSD*19ftO Prolectad Enrollment: U 
1979-19E0 MD Canacltv: 710 
PSD Pra)*etaa Available Space: 269 


YEAR I Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollaent 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Regain 72 froa grade extenalon (6) 


513 


197 



YEAl 2 GOU: 
Extend to K-7 


Y^r 2 Prolected Enrollaent: 513 
Year z rrolctctiid Canucitv: 650 
Year 2 Projected Available ^Sp^e : 137 




Adjusted 
Parol lacnt 


Adjusted 
Available Spece 


. Retain 72 from grade extension (7) 


585 


65 



0 



SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEA& PUASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEA^S I, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL : Nafhan R^ chnp Mi AAlc 

1979-1930 GRADE STRUCTURE; 5-8 

OPTION V REr.QMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 



^ YEAR I GOAL: Temporarily extend to. 
5-8, receive from Howland/Hopkins 


PSn^lQAft Proj*»rrpH Enrollment: 683 
t07'Q-1QRn PSn rapArltv: 800 

PSTi j>Tnj^rr^A AvallAble Space: 117 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 108 from Howland (5)^- 
70 retained in Fox Point (6) 
Receive -47 from Hopkins 


791 
' 721 
768 


9 

79 
32. 


* 


YEAR 2 goal: 

Reduce to 6-8, partially clear for 
renovation 


Yejir 2 Projeci:ad Enrollment: 768 1 
Y«.Ar 2 Projertod C*nMcitv: 800 . 1 
Ye*r 2 Prolacted Available Soace: 32 1 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

w„ -in - 

biirux J.WCI1U 


Adjusted 


125 retained in King (5) 
50 retained in Fox Point (7) 


643 
593 


. 157 
207 




YEAR 3 COAL: 

Reduce t'^ 7-8, partially clear .to 
complete renovations 


Year 3 Pfo^actad Enrollment: 593 
Year 3 Projected Caoacltv: 800 
Year 3 Proiact«d Available Swice: NA 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


A-*;u«ted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


125 retained in King (6) 


' 468 

> i 


NA 



*PSD-Providence School Departnent 

Note ; Numerals In parenchases in Strategy sections indie ite grajie levels. 
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SIMULATION 0? IMPLEMEHTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEAIS 1, 2, AND 3 



ERIC 



SCHOOL: Saauel U- Brtdghaj Srhr.ni 
1979-1980 GRADE STEUCTUBE: 5-8 



OPTION V vwrrammmArroH'. HggpyafP tn K-a 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Unchanged 



*PSD-Provid«Dcc^ School D«p«rtiMat \ - 

Mof ; NuMraa^^in par«nthc«e» In Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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PSD*1980 Projected Enyollment; 625 

1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 70Q , . / 



YIAR 1 Stratify ^ 


jus ted 

Ent^pllxient 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



YKAK 2 Ga\L: 

■educe to 6-8 » partially clear f&r 
renovations 


Year 2 Projected Enro 
Year 2 Projected Capo 
Year 2 Projected Avai 


.ll«ent: 625 
lelty: 700- 'K 
Liable Space: 25. 


YEAl 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 


Adjusted 

Available Space 


66 retained In Lauro (5) 


559 

I 


6 

• 141 / 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 

^-Eart-ially clear to. complete, 
renovation 


v-., 1 PT-rtj«rr«d ShrollBent: 559 
v— r -i Pw>j*..t«d Capacity: 700 
Year 3 Projacted Available Space :__jiiL— ' 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollaent . 


Adjusted 
Available Soace 


66 retained In Lauro (6) ^' ^/ 
Sand 300 to new K-8 Hopkins (6-8) 


493 
193 


NA ■ ^ 
NA 

"1 



332 



■ V. 



.< ■ . ■ ^ 

SIMULAtlON OF fMPLEM^NTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE y'eAR PHASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 ' 



-SCHOOL: 'lathanael Greene M iddle School 



1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: 
OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: 



5-8 



ivenovate to K-8 



YEAR ^ GOAL: 

Receive from W^st and Hopkins 


PSD*1980 Projected Er 
1979-1980 PSD Capacit 
PSD Projected Availal 


.rollment: ^23 

lie Space; 377 • 


■ 1 

^EAR I Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrolloent 


Adj usted 
Available Space • 


Recei 360 from West (6-8) \ 

Recei. 46 ftom Hopkins (7) / 
> * 

'■■ ■ 


833 
929 


17 
-29 



-^f£ARr-2_GQALLL__ 
Unchanged 



YEAR 2 Strategy 



28 retained in Kennedy (8) 



Adjusted 
Enrollnsent 



900 



929 



Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 
Ye^r 2 Projected Capacity: 
Year 2 Projected Available Space ; -29 



900 



Adjusted 
Available Space 



0 



^ YEAR' 3 GOAt: 

Ui.^.hanged 


Year y*Projected Enrollment: ' 900 

Sd^T \ PrnjArfAH CapacitV I 900 

Year 3 Projected Available Spac«: 14A . t ^ 


YEAR 3; Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adj usted 
Available Space ' _ 


i 

! XX 




XX 



^^PvSD-Providehce School Department 

Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2. AND 3 



SCHOOL: Esek Hookins Middle JJrhnni 
1Q7S^-1930 GRADE STRUCTURE: 6-8 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 




YEAR 1 GOAL: 

"T?^<ku;e to ^ade 8;, partially 
clear fNx rt-novations 


PSD*1980 Projected En 
1979--1980 PSD Capacit 
PSD Projected Availab 


rcilment: 323 
v: ^ 700 
le Space: NA 


Y^VK J Stfrategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


^ Adjusted ^ 
Available Space 


Send/^ Lu {/reene (7) , 
' Send 4 / to Bishop (7) 
Ip. retained in Windmill (6) 


279 
232 
160 


NA 

NA 1 

NA * * 1 




YEAR 2 goal : 

Clear and compleLe rt^novations 


Year 2 Projected Enr( 
Year 2 Projected Cap 
Year 2 Projected Ava 


Dllment: " 160 
Licilv: ' 7(T 
liable Space: NA 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollnjicnt 


Adjust.ed 
Avalltible Space 


-160 f voir I ^faduation 


0 


NA 

4 ' 



YEAR 3 GOAL: 
Open as new K-8 



Year 3 Proje.ctcd Enro:.lment:- 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: 6S^ 



YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 


Adjusted 


Enrollment 


A^vaila.ile Space 


Receive 300 f rom' Brid^ham (6-8) 


300 


350 


Receive 264 from Academy (K-5) 


36A 


86 


Receive 67 from Camden (K-5) 


, 631 


. 29 



*PSD-Pr ovide nce School Department 

Note: Numerals in ntheses In Strategy sections indicate grc^dt^ levrlK. 



SIMULATION OF jHPLEMENTATIOy OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASIN()-1N PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Oliver Hazard Perrv Middle School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: 5-8 

OPTION V i>vrrMuvm\ATimt: ' Renovate to K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Clear for renovations 


PSD*1980 Projected Ec 
1979-1980 PSD Capacit 
PSD Projected Availal 


irftllment: 610 
yi 870 
)le Soace: NA 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


31 retained in Webster (5) 

50 retained in Uurel Hill (5) 

Send 529 to W^st (5-8) 


575 
529 
0 


NA 
NA 
NA 



1 YEAR 2 GOAL : 
Open new K-8 


Year 2 Projected Enro 
Year 2 Projected Capa 
Year 2 Projected Aval 


llment: 0 
£iltv: 650 
lable Soace: 650 


YEAR 2 Strategy | 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 200 from West (6-8) 
Receive 420 from Laurel Hill (1-5) 


200 
620 


A50 
30 




YEAR 3 GOAL: 

l^nchanged 


620 

V— - -K P,-/.Jaf.^A^ Enrollment: 

V-.- 1 Pt-«jArr«rf C^pacitv: 

Year 3 Projected Available Space: 30 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


XX 


XX 


XX 



*PSD-Provldenca School Department 

Note : Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAS PUASINC-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2. AND 3 



SCHOOL: G ilbert Stuart MlddlP Srhool 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: 5^8 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION; Renovate to K-8 





YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Receive from Williams 


PSD* 
1979- 
PSD 


1980 Prolected Enrollment: 710 
-1980 PSD CaDacltv: 975 
Prolected Available Space: 265 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


Receive 185 from Williams (6) 


895 


80 



YEAR 2 goal: 
Unchanged 


Year 2 Prolected Enrollment: 895 1 
Year 2 Prolected Capacity: 975 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: 80 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjusted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


5C -etained in Sackett (6) 
62 retained in Fogarty ,(6) 


843 
783 


130 
192 




YEAR 3 GOAL : 

Partially clear for renovations 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 7fii 
Year 3 Pro:t acted Capacity: q7S 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: na 


YEAR 3 Strategy 




Adjusted 
Enrollaenc 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


50 retained In Sackett (7) 
Send 260 to Williams (5-8) 


733 
473 


NA 
NA 



*PSD-Providence School Department 

Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE YEAR PHASING-IN PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: George J. West Middle School 

1979-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE; 6-8. 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate tb K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 
Receive from Perry 


PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: (,2^ 
1979-1980 PSD Capacity: aoo 
PSD Projected Available Space: 177 


YEAR 1 Strategy 


Adjusted 
Enrollment 


Adjusted ^ 
Available Space 


Send J60 to Greene (6-8) 
Receive 529 from Perry ^6-8) 
85 retained in D*Abate (5) 


263 

792 p 
707 


537 
8 
93 


— ^ ^/ 


YEAR 2 goal: 

Partially claar for renovations 


Year ^^ojected Enrollment: 707 
Year^ Projected Capacity: aOD 
Year! 2 Projected Available Space: nA 


YEAR 2 Strategy 


Adjuated 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


S^nd 200 to Perry (6-8) 
43 retained in Kennedy (8) 


507 
464 


NA 
NA 




YEAR 3 GOAL: 

Reduce to 7-8 and partially clear 
to complete renovations 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 464 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 800 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: NA 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adj us ted 
Enrollment 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


85 retained in D'Abate (6) 
Send 67 to D'Abate (6) 


379 
312 


NA 
NA 



*PSD-Providencc School Department 
^ Note: Numerals in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate grade levels. 

\ 
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SIMULATION OF IMPLEMENTATION OF OPTION V BY SCHOOL 
FIVE VEAR PHASING- in PROCESS 
YEARS 1, 2, AND 3 



SCHOOL: Roger wnH;,m..:; M^HH^A ^rhnr.^ 

i> 79-1980 GRADE STRUCTURE: ^ 

OPTION V RECOMMENDATION: Renovate to K-8 



YEAR 1 GOAL: 

Reduce to 7 and 8; partially 
< "^ear for renovations 


PSD*1980 Projected Enrollment: 6t0 
1979-1980 PSD Capacity: 835 
PSD Projected Available Space: na 


YfiAP ^ Strategy 


Adjusted 
!Lnrollinent 


Adj us ted 
Available Space 


Se 195 to Stuart (6) 
Send 90 to Fogartv (5) 


475 
385 


NA 
NA 



YEAR 2 GOAL: 

Reduce to grade 8; complete 
construction 


Year 2 Projected Enrollment: 385 
Year 2 Projected Capacity: ^35 
Year 2 Projected Available Space: NA 


YHAR 2 Strategy 


Adj us ted 

Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space- 


*190 from year 1 '^rad'tation 


195 


NA 

r 




YEAR i GOAL: 
Opens as new K-8 

J 


Year 3 Projected Enrollment: 195 
Year 3 Projected Capacity: 650 
Year 3 Projected Available Space: 455 


YEAR 3 Strategy 


Adj usced 
Enrollment 


Adjusted 
Available Space 


-195 from year 2 graduation 
Receive 260 from Stuart (5-8) 
Re eive 123 from Broad (K-5) 


260 
385 


650 
390 
265 



*PSD-P ovidence Scf al Department 

Note: Nume'-als in parentheses in Strategy sections indicate gr^de levels. 
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Appendix I 

K-8 PROTOTYPE FACILITY ARCHITECTURAL ASSESSMENT: 
PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS 



Background 

The working draft of the feasibility of grade level reorganization included 
a brief description of a prototypical school that would be the basis for the 
construction of new K-8 facilities. In general, this description provided 
for a school with a capacity of 550 to 650 seats and a nominal enrollment of 
500 to 600 students. The facility would contain approximately 82,000 square 
feet which would be allocated to various classrooms and activity areas. The 
prc 'rixmary spatial requirements specified a facility with 18 to 22 regular^ 
cla. -ooms, 5 double sp&ial purpose rlass.:ooms, and a variety of auxiliary 
ins'rictianal areas and ancillary spaces including but not limited to offices, 
res. ce rooms, a cafetorium, and gymnasium. 

Given that these requirements are preliminary and quite general in nature, 
it is somewhat difficult to visualize the form and other physical character- 
istics of such a facility. With this in mind, ^-he Study Team was asked to 
analyze the basic physical parameters of a prototypical K-8 school and to 

♦.prepare conceptual drawings of its spatial organization and physical require- 

* ments. 

Analysis of Physical Requirements 

While the draft report provided a brief description of a K-8 school, there 
are a number of outstanding issues which would have a direct impact on any 
^utur . design solution for a K-8 school. In brief these issues are: 

1. How will predicted enrollment impact the grade level 
distribution? 

2. How will the various component parts anc activity centers 

be organized? ' 

3. What are the spatial requirements of these components? 

^ 4. What are the site requirements for a prototype facility? 

Grade Level Distribution 

The relative size of the nine individual grade levels Qontalned in a K-8 school 
could have a signifit ^nt impact on its physical requirements. In the past, it 
has been assumed that the enrollment would be equally divided. Historic en- 
rollment trends, as shown below as a percentage of total enrollment, generally 
support this view. However, the calculated ratios and our analysis of demographic 
projections has indicated a strong possibility of a short term increase in en- 
rollment. This could very well result in an imbalanced demand with ultimately 
larger enrollments in grades 3 through 8. A prototypical facility could respond 



to this by providing the flexibility to accommodate a larger number of students 

between the ages of 9 and 13. Should the demand eventually subside, as is 

predicted, the additional space if properly designed, could be converted to^ 
some other academic use. Another possibility is for certain specialized spaces 
to be used intermittently as general classrooms. 



GRADE LEVEL DISTRIBUTION BY GRADE 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF TOTAi. CITY-WIDE K-8 ENROLLMENT 



YEAR 


K 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


1970 


.11 


.11 


.12 


.11 


.12 


.11 


.11 


.11 


.10 


1978 


.09 


.12 


.12 


.11 


.11 


.10 


.12 


.12 


.U 



Fun tional Organization of Component Parts 

A K-8 school is composed of a variety of instructional areas, auxiliary in- 
structional areas, and ancillary' and service spaces. It is a primary ob- 
jective to organize these spaces in such a way so as to reflect important 
internal relationships between interdependent functions and to achieve cer- 
tain functional oljjectives which are essential to the efficient operation of 
the school. In the case of the KpS facility, there is an expressed goal to 
produce operational efficiency through the consolidation of academic activi- 
ties. At the same time, it is important to carefully control the level and 
typL of interaction between certain age groups because of the age differences 
involved. Furthermore, certain age groups have unique physical requirements 
in terms of facilities and equipment. These points would suggest an oigani- 
zational solution which would allow for some degree of age group isolation 
while at the same time providing for controlled age group interaction. 

The schematic solution to this is the development of activity clusters. Each 
cluster would contain those functions with strong internal bonds or similar 
mutually ^ jpporting physical requirements. The activity clusters selected J or 
the K-b prototype are based primarily on the grouping of the student body into 
three grade level clusters: K-2, primary; 3-5, intermediate; 6-8, upper; and 
two additional clusters of core activities and auxiliary instruction centers. 
This organization would provide for the daily informal interaction between 
grade clusters which would occur in designated areas of tlie core or auxiliary 
clusters. 

Spatial Requirements of Component Parts 

The prototypical facility as proposed would serve a nominal enrollment of 500 to 
600 students with an approximate area of 82,000 square feet. This computes to 
a per student unit area of 164 to 136 square feet. This has been •comi.ared with 
certain existing schools built or renovated since 1954 as shown on the following 
page. 
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SCHOOL 


TOTAL AREA IN 


CAPACITY 


AREA/ 


LIBRARY _ 




AimTTORTTTM/OH 






Curt study 1 


PUPTT 




rAFFTORTIJM 




S7 78Q 


A SO 




X 


X 


X 


Kennedy 

-,■ 


47,896 


525 


112 


X 


No 


X 


Fogarty 


42,487 


550 


77 


X 


No 


X 


D'Abate 


37,698 


400 


94 


X 


No 


X 


Bridgham 


84,860 


750 


113 


X 


X 


X 


Prototype 
K-8 


82,000 


600 


136 


X 


X 


X 



For the sake of this exercise, a somewhat more detailed inventory of spatial 
requirements has been prepared.* This list is based, in part, on the general 
requirements that were published in the draft report on grade reorganization 
and a review of prevailing standards. The conclusion is that a K-8 facility 
would require an ave'rage of approximately 125 square feet of :;pace per student > 

Building Site Requirements 

It has been suggested by the Providence School Department that a minimum build- 
ing site of one acre qould be appropriate for a prototype K-8 facility. Under- 
standing that there are certain basic site requirements which must be met, it 
would appear that a ^feasible site would have to be much larger than one acre. 
The site allocation of contemporary facilities is examined below: 



SCHOOL 


TOTAL SITE IN 


FOOT PRINT 


RESIDENTIAL 


PERCENT OF 


CAPACITY 




SQUARE FEET 




AREA 


. TOTAL 






















Fox Point 


2J6,530 


57,789 


178,741 




76 




450 


Kennedy 


70,131 


23,822 


46,309 




66 




525 


Fogarty 


196,020 


25,700 


170,320 




87 




550 


D'Abate 


221,720 


37,698 


184,022 




83 




400 


Bridgham 


230,868 


84,860 


146,008 




b3 




750 










Mean 


76 














hedian 


76 







*Note; See Figure Five. 
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SCHOOL 


CAPACITY 


X 


RESIDUAL 


SQUARE FEET/STUDENT 


Fox Point 


.002 


V 
A 


178,741 


357 


Kennedy 


.002 


X 


46,309 


93 

1 


Fogarty 


.002 


X 


170,320 


341 


D'Abate 


.003 


X 


184 022 


552 


Bridgham 


.001 


X 


146,008 


146 


Mean 297 
Median 341 



Prototype Site Requirements 

A. By Comparison to Existing Facilities: . * 

Capacity (600) x Mean Square Feet/Student (29V) = 178,200 Square Feet 
(550-650) 



B. By Aggregate Needs: 
Parking 

Bus Circulation 
Play Fields 

K~2 1 play area unit/class 
(1 unit = 3,000) X 6 

3-5 1 play area unit/class 
(1 unit - 5,000) X 7 



10,000 Square Feet 
10,000 



- 18,000 



= 35,000 

6-8 1 major athletic field = 64,000 



137,000 Square Feet 



Site Selection 

For the sake of credibility and realism, it was decided to test the building 
area requirements and site requirements against an actual building site» To 
accomplish this, the master plan for public schools was consulted (City Plan 
Commission, 1966). Two particular sites, which were reviewed in this report, 
are of interest since they were identified as conditate sites for new schools 
which have also been proposed by the URI Study Team. 

Site A ~ New Wefc.t End School (to replace Althea) located at 
the intersection of Union, Messer, and Cranston 
Streets. Total site area is 231,303 square feet 
on 5.31 acres. 



1* 



Site B - New Broad Street School (to replace Broad) located 
at Washington Square. Tot^l site area is 223,898 
square feet on 5.14 acres. 

Due to its less restrictive geoinetr>. Site A was Chosen to test the plan 
for a prototype facility. 

Site Utilization 

Total Area 231,303 Square Feet 

Site Requirements (recreation, parking 137,000 Square Feet 

circulation) 

Residual Area for Building and Future 94,000 Square Feet 

Expansion 

orientation of the site suggests that its primary access would be pro- 
. ied from Cranston Street (visitor and bus traffic). Secondary access could 
iu supplied from MessbrSStreet . The building geometry is based on the func- 
tional organization of ^ade l^?vel clusiors and core and auxiliary instruction 
clusters. Depending on th*-^ eventual Ip\oiX, the relative position oi the 
various clusters can help define exlerioi spaces which would serve as pro- 
tected exterior activity areas ^ov pri-^ary and intermediate levels. (See 
Figure One). 

Schematic Solution 

Given the constraints of the test site for the K-8 prototype, a possible 
organization of the various clusters has been developed as shown in Figure 
Two. The plan calls for four clusters and a g>Tnnasium to be assembled in 
the following manner: 

Primary Cluste r - This cluster serves grades ..-2 and is composed 
of 6 classrooms, a common activity area and a resource room. 
Specialized features of this cluster could include individual 
lavatoriei for each classroom as well as appropriately scaled 
spaces and equipment. 

Intermediate Cluster - This cluster would house grades 3 through 
5 4.n 7 classrooms. The cluster would contain a resource room and 
centralized lavatory facilities. 

Upper Cluster - Grades 6, 7, and 8 would be groLi:>ed in an upper 
level cluster. Unlike the p^raary and intermediate clusters, the 
upper division cluster does not require the same degree of direct 
access to outdoor activity hreas^. Consequently, it is possible to 
locate these facilities on a second floor level, presumably over — 
the auxiliary activity cluster. The upper cluster could also have 
independent access to the main library as shown in Figure Two. . 
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FIGURE TWO 

SCHEMATIC LAYOUT OF PROTOTYPICAL K-8 FACrLITY 
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Auxiliary - The auxiliary cluster is composed of facilities for 
art, music, workshop, home economics, and science. These spaces 
are envisioned as being larger than normal due to the nature of 
the activities. Like the academic clusters, the auxiliary spaces 
would be grouped around a resource room, lavatories, and storage 
facilities. 

Core Cluster - At tIFe heart of a prototype facility are the core 
functions of administration, library, health office, and cafe- 
torium. Given that these functions are strongly related to all 
the academic clusters, the core becomes the site of supervised 
and controlled interaction between the various age groups re- 
presented by the academic clusters. The library and cafetorium 
spaces are very important in this regard and because they must 
accommodate a wide range of age groups. Special consideration 
must be given to the universality of their design. This is 
particularly important in the library area where the needs of 
different age groups vary significantly. For this reason, the 
library is seen as a multi-level space which permits cOiUpart- 
mentalization of library functions both horizontally and verti- 
cally according to age group needs. 

Figures Three and Four illustrate the position of the schematic layout on 
the hypothetical site as well as show the possible massing and appearance 
of a prototypical K-8 facility in its neighborhood setting. 
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FIGURE THREE 
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FIGURE FIVE 
K-8 PROTOTYPE FACILITY 



ALTERNATIVE SPATIAL ALLOCATION 


AREA 


Instructional Areas 




Grades K-2» 6 Cla^.srooms 


5,400 


Grades 3-5, 7 Classrooms 


6,650 


Grades 6-8 » 7 Classrooms 


6,650 


Auxiliary Instructional Areas 




Music 




Art 


1,250 


Science 


1,250 


Workshop 


1,250 


Home Economics 


1,250 


Ancillary Spaces 




Physical Education 


8,400 


Cafetorium 


6,500 


Resource Rooms 


2,000 


Health/ Dental 


700 


Teachers Offices 


600 




500 


Administration Offices 


1,030 


Lavatories (Students) 


1,270 
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Library 


3,550 


Storage (General & Students*) 


2,840 


Utilities 


1,500 


^ Subtotal 


54,615 


Circulation (25 percent) 

(70,000 T 600 « 117 square feet/student) 


13.654 

68,269 (70,000) 







